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PREFACE. 




However imperfectly this Work may have heen 
purlonned, it has cost me some labour and trouble, 
not from the difficulty oi finding materials, but of 
compressing them into what I wished to be a clear 
and I’cadable shape. 

In selecting lives for biographical condensation, 
I liave not been gmded by the admiration so com¬ 
monly felt for those brilliant characters who have 
been remarkable for merely intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions;, and unprofitable or injudicious heroisms: 1 
have endeavoured simply to set before the young 
women of the present day, examples of wives and 
mother^, who have done their duty under difficul¬ 
ties and temptations; and if in some cases genius 
hiis accompanied high moral endowments, we have 
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all the more reason to be gratified by the picture 
of combined excellence of heart and mind. 

'i ^ 

. I h^ I have abstained from drawing any set 
*inor4ls/'dr, foiinulariscd directions of action, from 

the lives herein represented, as the aim of a work 

* '* • 

of this kind ought to be to impress the reader wdth 

^ # 

a general, rather than a special fondness for noble 
conduct, and to stir up ^nerous and honourable 
^pulses to actite and ‘1^l|Jj;iuous deeds in every 
sphere and condition of life, ratl^r than to en¬ 
courage a liking for individual arid isolated in¬ 
stances of exceptional heroic adventure. ' 

Td those who think that I might have made a 
more attractive choice of subjects, T may answer,— 
perhaps so; for, in the words of old Thomas Fuller, 
"Let him know that undertakes to pick out the best 
ear amongst an acre of wheat, that he shall leave 
as good, if not better, behind him, than that which 
he choosetli.” 

c. a 
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RACHEL WRIOTHESLEY, LADY RUSSELL. 

/i 

Earth’s noblest thing a woman perfected! 
*••••• • 

-.that spirit which 

Scatters great hopes in the seed-field of man, 

Like acorns among grain, to grow and be 
A roof for freedom in all coming time ! 

James Russell Loweil. 

Lady Rachel Wriotheslet, the second daughter of 
Thomas Wriothesley, earl of Southampton, and of his 
first wife, Rachel de Rouvigny, was bom about the 
year 16*i}6 ; and as we write the date, there seems to 
cluster round it a crowd of associations. Charles the 
First was still king in deed as well ks in name, ruling 
with a heavy hand, and unpopular with the great 
mass of his people, although certain of the nobility 
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remained warmly attached to his person and his 
family. I!ady Kachcrs father,—commemorated Ion" 
afterwards by Bishop Burnet as the “ wise and 
virtuous S'^uthampton,” — of npble birth and great 
wealth, had succeeded to his title when a mere boy, 
and must have enjoyed aW the exclusive privili*ges of 
his exalted position. Had his been a common clia- 
racter, it would most likely have been •narrowed and 
encrvat(.‘d by the very circumstaiices which developed 
his liner nature, and we should have fonnd him an 
obstinate advocate of tyranny and a blind partisan 
of the King. On the contrary, he was among tlie first 
to lament the measures of Clnirlos, and to rebuke* 
those proceedings of Strafford which ultimately hnl 
him to the scaffold. But when lu* saw all reverence 
for the constituted autliorities fast declining, and the 
prosecution of Strafford exceed what he considered 
the limits of Justice, Lord Southampton opposed the 
Parliament most vigorously. Perhaps there was a 
tenderness in his nature, which induced him to servo 
the weaker of two conflicting paidies ; while, undoubt¬ 
edly, his clear judgment and strong sense inclined him 
to moderate views, and prevented him from becoming 
a violent partisjin on either side. Nevertheless, he 
was with the King at Edge Hill and at Ox^rd, but 
took: all opportunities of striving for and advocating 
peace ; for, as Clarendon quaintly says, “no man had 
more melancholy apprehensions of the issue of the 
war/' 
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Afterwards, when these apprehensions took visible 
shape, and the. King was imprisoned, Lord South¬ 
ampton made the most strenuous exertions for his 
deliverance; and finally, after the execution of Qi^les, 
he was one of the four faithful servants who asked 
and obtained permission to*pay the last duty to his 
remains, though without any regal ceremonial. So 
much #*espccted was this nobleman, even by the 
opposite party, that Cromwell endeavoured, on many 
occasions, to court his friendship ; but every advance 
was repulsed, and very soon after the King’s death the 
Earl of Southampton withdrew entirely from public 
life, and retired to his country house at Tichfield in 
Ilauipsliire. 

Til is Circumstance is worthy of note in connexion 
with the life of his illustrious daughter, because, when 
his retirement commenced, Lady Kachel was precisely 
of the age when lasting impressions are likely to be 
made ; and it is impossible to overrate the influence 
which the intimate companionship of such a father 
must have exercised on her young mind.' There is 
every reason to suppose that, from the age of twelve 
to seventeen, she had the advantage of almost daily 
intercourse with him, and that he directed, if he did 

f 

not personally assist in, her education. 

Her mother had died in ^Lady Eachel’s infaiK^ 
leaving two daughters, herself and her elder sister the 
Lady Elizabeth; subsequently, their father had mar¬ 
ried for his second wife a daughter of Sir Francis 
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Leigh, afterwards created Earl of Chichester; but 
of this lady he was likewise bereaved after she, had 
become the mother of four daughters. Only one of 
tlies<?-Jialf'sisters of Lady Rachel appears to have; 
arrived at maturity, or at any rate to have survived 
her father; but of her we have frequent mention 
in the futui’O records of the falnil 3 ^ Later in life 
Lord Southampton married again, but* had iro more 
children. 

■ Subsequent events will remind us (*r Lady Rached’s 
family relations, and (‘specially of her relationship 
on her mother’s side to the Rouvigny familj?^, who 
were honourably known for their Huguenot ])rin- 
ciplcs through all the trials of persecution to -which 
the French Protestants were so long expostid. Not¬ 
withstanding hib religious opinions, the Marquis de 
Rouvigny, Lady Rachel’s ’uncle, was ambassador from 
France to England in the reign of Charles the Second, 
and his son subsequently fiUcd certain diplomatic 
offices. 

It is pleasant to picture the early girlhood of 
Lady Rachel, when she shared the dignified retire¬ 
ment her father had chosen ; yet the circumstance 
of the family living in strict seclusion is tfie very 
reason that we have such a meagre record of it during 
that period. Neverthtiless, the customs of the age, 
and the character of Lord Southampton, enable us 
very fairly to conjecture the sort of life that they led. 
In those days noblemen of his rank and wealth were 
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accustomed to a degree of state about them, and to 
ctJHimonial observances from their dependants, which 
mimicked, when they did not vie with, the deference 
paid to royalty; and though under the Common- 
wealth any ostentatious display of rank would have 
bt'cn very injudicious in an® opponent of the Govem- 
in(*nt, wo can fancy that, among his retainers at 
Tichliwld, and in the circle of his immediate associates, 
a rt'flex of court manners and court usages was still 
maintained. t\"e do not hear of any governesses to 
the young Ladies Wriothesley, but we find th.at Dr. 
Fitzwilliura was for many years 'domestic chajdain to 
Lord Sou(hami)ton ; and it was only in accord.ance 
v^dth the custom tjf the time, if he adiled to his clerical 
duties holno charge of the education of tho youthful 
members of the family. From the correspondence 
between them, wliieh has been preserved, it is quite 
clear, tliat as long as they both lived, Lady Rachel 
and Dr. Fitzwilliam remained on terms <Jf tho most 
afiectionaic friendship, even when they differed on 
political questions. At tho time of her deepest afllic- 
tiou, she accepted his sympathy, and sought from him 
religious consolation; and in later years, we find her 
playin" the part of a wise adviser and influential 
friend to liirn. In his letters, we always perceive a 
tone of great deference and respect, yet it is not chilly 
and formal, but as if tho reverence were for herself 
fully as much as for her station, and was mingled 
with an almost paternal affcctiou* • One can see that 
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he appreciates her excellence, and knows her virtues 
with the knowledge that can only be acquired by long 
habits of intimacy. 

There is every probability that Dr. Fitzwilliam was 
a more prejudiced partisan of the Stuarts than was 
Lord Southampton; for, faithful as the latter had 
been to the fallen sovereign, it is known that he had 
blamed Charles the First’s arbitrary conduct, '<ind at 
one time sympathised with the sufferings of the people 
under those oppressions wliich roust‘d tluim at last to 
assert their rights and struggle for their liberties. 
It was only when 'he saw that a new power was 
arising, which he believed would prove a tyranny 
more terrible than the old one, that he took a decided 
part against the Parliament; but, had Lord South¬ 
ampton lived only a little later, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that he would have been a li'ader on the 
popular side. In judging of the men of this period, 
we must aflways remember that the Great Rebellion 
was the first experiment of its sort worked out in 
modern Europe. The upper classes of society had 
been so long accustomed to consider the trading and 
working portion of the community as such inferior 
beings, as creatures in whose hands anythii^ Uke 
equal rights or equal power with themselves would 
be preposterous, that we ^cannot wonder at their terrors 
when they found the turn affairs were taking. As 
printing, by the more general diffusion of knowledge, 
had led to the Reformation; so the Reformation, by 
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freeing men’s minds from the more galling trammels 
of superstition, had opened to them broader views of 
patriotism, and more just ideas of laws and govern¬ 
ment, than had formerly been entertained* 
though the Flantagencts and early Tudors had been 
able to coerce an unlettered people by brute force or 
by tlie terror of a name, the Stuarts had had to contend 
with a nation arising out of the slough of ignorance, 
and hencefortlj,—^however the waves of faction might 
ebb and flow—to be truly governed only by moral 
power. 

We can fancy that in her girlhood Lady Rachel 
may often have listened to the discourse of her father 
and his cl|aj)lain; and in the long leisure the residence 
at Tichfield must have aiforded to the discussion of the 
same themes over and over again. Dr. Fitzwilliam, no 
doubt, advocating “non-resistance” and “passive 
obedience ” to the authority of kings in the most ex¬ 
treme manner; Lord Southampton*in a great measure 
agreeing, yet lamenting the harsh and unwise measures 
which had provoked a naturally loyal people to such 
fearful extremities. 

It was in 1653, the year in which Cromwell 
dissolv(»d the Long Parliament, that Lady Rachel 
Wriothesley, then seventeen years of age, was married 
to Lord Vaughan, the eldest eon of the Earl of Car- 
berry, her sister. Lady Elizabeth, having been pre¬ 
viously united to Edward Noel, son of Viscount Camp- 
den. According to .the custom of the period, these 
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matrimonial alliances were arranged by the parents of 
the young people, who, until they were settled in life, 
had usually very little liberty awarded them. The 
of their married life probably passed in an 
uneventful manner; but it is evident that the young 
Lady Vaughan, inspired great affection and esteem 
among the members of her husband’s family; and 

t 

from some of the letters which remain, there sA’ms to 
have been a loving contest often goiyg on between 

them and her own sisters as to whom she s\u)uld most 

« « 

often visit, and whom stay with the longest. Still 
there is such slight mention made of Lord Vaughan 
that we are constrained to believe he must have been 
at best a commonplace person ; and that Lady Rachel, 
in her first marriage, did not experience that entire 
sympathy and complete happiness which her subse¬ 
quent union with Lord Russell conferred. 

In 1665 she became a mother, but her child lived 
only to be baptized f and in 1667 wo find her a widow 
residing with her sister. Lady Elizabelli Noel, at 
Tichfield. Lord Southampton had reet'iitly died, and 
his daughter, by his second marriage, having inherited 
her mother’s large fortune, Lady Elizabeth Noel and 
Lady Vaughan were co-heircsses to their fathev.’s pro¬ 
perty. To the former, as the elder, tlie family-seat of 
Tichfield passed, wliile Lady Vaughan became mistress 
of Stratton, also in Hampsliire. 

Great events had taken place within the last few 
years, Cromwell i^as dead—the Commonwealth at an 
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end, and Charles the Second restored to his father’s 
throne. But though the Earl of Southampton had 
been Lord-Treasurer, and the loyalty of his family could 
not be questioned, it is worth observing that the imme^ 
of Lady Vaughan does not aiyear among the habituees 
of the court. Doubtless on state occasions she paid 
her respects to the Queen, and kept up the obser¬ 
vances ^f eti<Juott(j which belonged to her station; 
and she was evidently so well acquainted with many 
Ijcrsonages, of the highest condition and character 
that, subsequently to the Kesloration, she must have 
mixed a good deal in society. But her pure and 
noble nature must have revolted at the unblushing 
vice and shameless irreligion which sat in high places; 
and one can as easily imagine a dove nestling willingly 
among vultures as our peerless Lady Rachel moving, 
with smiles and flatteries, among the festivities of 
Charles the Second’s court. It is curious to observe 
how unobtrusive virtue is; the memoirs of that time 
are crowded with accounts of extravagance, and 
pleasure-seeking, and foul corruption; while the most 
that we hear of noble, virtuous ladies, was that they 
lived much in the country or in retirement. Truly 
Whitelvall and St. James’s had no precinits for them; 
but we are not to believe in their existence the less 
because history is so silent. . Had not England still 
retained among her nobility and gentry countless ad¬ 
mirable matrons who shrank from the pollution of the 
times, and who devoteJ their leisure to inculcating just 
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principles in their children’s minds, the nation must 
have sunk into a pit of infamy and degradation from 
which no merely human power could have rescued it, 
readers are too apt to think that among all 
the upper classes of society the ties of morality were 
dislocated in tl^is reign; let them remember “ South¬ 
ampton's daughter” and her friends. 

As a young, rich, childless, and nobly-cdhnected 
widow, no doubt Lady Vaughan’s liaiyl was solicited 
by many suitors; but her choice was not myde liastily, 
as there is a letter of her half-sister. Lady Percy’s, 
in existence to prove that Mr. Russell was paying his 
addresses to her two years before she became his wife. 
They were mamed towards the latter end of 1669, 
when commenced a union that was to be terminated in 
the most tragic manner, but which for nearly fourteen 
years afforded, perhaps, as large a measure of felicity as 
ever fell to the lot of a wedded pair. 

William Russell belonged to one of the oldest and 
noblest families in England, being the third son of 
William, earl of Bedford. The eldest son died in 
infancy, and the second one, Francis, being a confirmed 
invalid, never took any active j)art in life. Thus from 
an early period William must have been consideg^d the 
ultimate heir to the earldom and future head of the 
family. His infirm brother, however, was, of course, 
called Lord Bussell; and though the prefix of honour¬ 
able ’’ is by courtesy attached to the names of the sons 
of noblemen beneath the degree of^marquis, the custom 
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appears not to have been universal in the seventeenth 
century, as we may judge by the letters addressed 
simply “ Mr. William Russell.” Lady Vaughan re¬ 
tained her o'vvn title until the death of the in^lid 

1 

brother, some years after their marriage, raised her 
husband to the title of Lord liussell, and then she was 
called Lady Russell. And as these are the names by 
which tiiey ai'e best known, and their memory most 
devoutly revered, it will be the simplest plan hence¬ 
forth to adopt them. 

William, Lord Russell, was bom September 29, 
1639; thus, at the time of their marriage, he must 
have been thirty, and his w’ifo thirty-three years of 
age. He had enjoyed all the adpntages of a liberal 
education and of travelling—a tour on the Continent' 
being at that time considered the finish of a gentleman’s 
education. At the Restoration he had been elected 
member of Parliament for Tavistock, but for many 
years had remained a silent and inactive representative. 
It seemed that extraordinary events were necessary to 
draw forth the energy of his character, and show the 
clearness of judgment and firmness of principle which 
were latent in him. 

Their favourite and most permanent residence 
appears to have been Stratton—a place endeared to 
Lady Russell by the happiest recollections; but during 
the sittings of Parliament Lord Russell, and generally 
Ms wife also, removed to London. Sometimes he 
had occasion to visit his father at Woburn, but it is 
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surprising how seldom any exigence of business seems 
to have separated Lord Russell from his family, when 
we consider that in those days of tedious and difficult 
tra^llingi it was quite a formidable undertaking to 
convey a lady or children a hundred miles. To those 
rare intervals at which tliey were parted for a few days 
or weeks, we owe those beautiful letters which must 
descend to posterity as illustrations of one of tin* 
truest and most noble of women. The more we dwell 
upon the cliaractcr of Lady Russell, the more distinctly 
do we see that in no action of lier life did she court, 
popularity, or act as if the eye of the world were upon 
her. It is not likely that during their mutual lives 
any gaze but her hqj^band’s rested upon her letters; but 
we know diow carefully .he treasured them, and their 
preservation has tended to elucidate her character, 
and to complete with the most beautiful touches her 
mental portraiture. 

She was blessed with three children. Two daugh¬ 
ters, born respectively in 1674 and 1676, and a son in 
November 1680. Nothing seemed wanting to her 
contentment, and she was conscious of her happiness, 
expressing warm thanksgiving for the blessings by 
which she* was surrounded, hoping for their con¬ 
tinuance, yet trusting she might show patience and 
humility if called on to resign them. What a contrast 
to the perpetual wail of disappointment so often heard 
to* rise from • the discontented heart, even when good 
gilts seem to have been abund^tly poured out! 
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The dear children are constantly mentioned in 
Lady Russell’s letters ; their health, their mental pro¬ 
gress, their baby amusements, are described in that 
easy, natur.al manner which is the great charm of 
familiar letters. We find the little girl adding post¬ 
scripts, and sending messages to papa, and sitting up 
to supper to celebrate his birthday; and out of all these 
little pkyfiil, homely details, one fact comes out very 
clearly, namely, that Lady Russell’s plan of education 
must have been, less formal and severe than that of a 
good many of her contemporaries. We can fancy her 
little daughters clinging round her neck, drawing her 
away to slinre in their play, or telling her of their 
childish joys and sorrows, far more readily than we 
can picture the cold, silent curtsey and the prim man¬ 
ner, about which one has heard so much. 

Wealth, high station, “troops of friends,” and the 
far richer blessings which are comprised in home 
affections and domestic happiness, must have crowned 
their lives for many years with great enjoyments, and 
served to gild the future with bright promises. Deeply 
as the noble pair were interested in the aspect of poli¬ 
tical affairs, they never could have felt even a pro¬ 
phetic shadow of the martyrdom that was\o come. 

Charles the Second has been called the “merry 
monarch,” and truly he made mirth of everything 
which the wise and virtuous have agreed to reverence 
and hold sacred. Perhaps there never was a man 
more intensely selfish, more indifferent to the feelings 
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of others, and apparently more incapable of sym¬ 
pathising with them, than Charles the Second. 
Treacherous himself, he was, of course, suspicious of 
evefy qpe; and, as the false must be, he was wholly 
devoid of right pride and just ambition. Much too 
indolent to take any real pleasure in state affairs or 
the business of government, he yet clutched at every 
means which could render his authority despotic* 
Utterly devoid of principle, he had no sense of the 
duties which belonged to his station; and so tliat he 
could have commanded an army to keep down re¬ 
bellion, and money to minister to his selfish, sensual 
indulgences, there can be little doubt that this bad 
king was equally indifferent to the morals, the pros¬ 
perity, the happiness, or the glory of his people. 

It would occupy a volume were we to describe tlic 
plots and counterplots of this reign. Charles and his 
brother, the Duke of York, always striving, by slow or 
unsuspected measures, to establish an absolute mon¬ 
archy, and overthrow the power of the Commons. 
The Duke—as when he became James the Second he 
fearfully proved — was a bigoted Papist, and Charles, 
if he had any religion at all, was of the same faith. 
Both were perfectly aware that, in proportion as they 
limited the power of the Commons and abridged the 
liberties of the people, would be their chance of 
strengthening the Popish party—the party by whom 
despotism was tolerated, if not absolutely approved. 
There are documents still in existence to prove that 
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Charles entered into a treaty with Louis the Four¬ 
teenth of Francoji by which Louis was to assist him 
botli with monciy and troops—Charles promising, on 
his part, openly to profess the Roman Catholic Teli- 
gion, and to take such a part in Continental wars as 
might conduce to the interests of France. Meanwhile 
ho was beguiling his people with quite opposite as- 
sjurance^, and'even signing an alliance with other 
powers to defend Flanders from French invasion. 
Who can read of such sclicmes as tliese without feel¬ 
ings of indignation, and without, in some measure, 
appreciating our debt of gratitude to those patriot 
ancestors who fought and died in the greatest cause 
for which men can sufft?r*?—the greatest, for Truth 
can only arise out of freedom of discussion, and Christ¬ 
ianity really prevail among a free people. 

Bad men are commonly false even to each other, 
and the tools which Charles and his brother used, 
talked sufficiently of what was going on for it to get 
wind, and arouse the leading minds in the country. 
Lord Bussell and other members of Parliament con¬ 
certed together, so that they might oppose public 
discussion to secret intrigue, and by every consti¬ 
tutional means prevent the catastrophe Vhich was 
impending. Of course they drew upon themselves 
the hatred of the King and the Duke; and when, a 
few years later, they made strenuous endeavours ta 
pass the bill to exclude James from the succession, 
we may be pretty ^sure that this cruel bigot 
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made vows of revenge which he did not neglect to 
keep. 

One of the charges brought against Lord Eussell 
was^that he was in treasonable correspondence with 
France, certain interviews with M. de Ilouvigny, son 
of the former ambassadoi*, having been misrei)resented 
to that etfeet. But when we call to mind that M. de 
Rouvigny was Lady Russeirs cousin, •their ifrequent 
intercourse is easily a(*.counted for, especially as the 
families had always been on tenns of affection and 
friendship; and tlio tried principles of the Huguenot 
Frenchman must have led him to sympatliiso very 
warmly with many of the sentiments of the liberal 
party. There is no ti-cason in the question; but 1 hat 
Lord Russell sliould endeavour to discover tlie ne¬ 
farious schemes of the court was both natural and 
justifiable. It should never be forgotten that those 
measures which so exasperated the King were strictly 
constitutional ones; but Charles dreaded the legitimate 
power of the Commons ten times more than all the 
plots which were either hatched or pretended during 
his reign. 

Lord Russell evidently believed in the reality of 
the Popislf plot, and acted accordingly; but it is not 
oup purpose to enter into any details beyond those 
which are necessary to show that Lord Russell suffered 
in a noble cause, and died without the slightest stain 
attaching to his name. 

Early in the summer of 1683, Josiah Keeling, a 
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vintner in poor circumstances, gave information of a 
plot tliat he said existed to raise an insurrection, and 
to assassinate the King and the Duke of York on their 
return from Newmarket, at a farm-house called Jlye, 
li’om which name the conspiracy, supposed or real, is 
known in history as the Rye House Plot. Several 
persons were apprehended: among them two men, 
named and West, who, to save themselves, 

made a confession, which Burnet says was merely a 
concerted story, arranged for such an emergency. 
Friends of Lord Russell apprised him of his danger; 
but though he might easily have fled, he refused to 
leave lioin(‘, or to take any measures which might look 
like an acknowledgment of guilt. On the 26th of 
June, a messenger was sent to take him before the 
council, where he was examined in presence of the 
King. Charles professed not to suspect him of designs 
against his person, but said that he believed him guilty 
of conspiring against the Government. When the 
examination was over, Lord Russell was committed a 
close prisoner to tlie Tower, on an accusation of high 
treason, though his most vindictive enemies seem to 
have acquitted him of plotting to murder the King. 

I’he j)reciso details of the Rye House Plot, tlow far 
it really existed, and how much it was invented or 
exaggerated, can never now be known; but the truth 
most probably is, that disaffection to the Government 
was rife in all classes of society, and that men, when 
tliey met together, talked warmly and wildly of what 
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must be done to stem the torrent of oppression and 
coiTU[)tion which was sweepinj:!; over the country. 

There is evidence to show that Lord llussell, so far 


froiy exciting his companions to this sort of vain 
talking, usually cheeked it, and invariably advised 
only parliamentary agitation, by which the laws might 
be amended, to meet the (‘xigence of the time. Lord 
Howard, on wliosc? (ividence he was chiTe/ly et^ivicted, 

was p]‘Ovi?d to ha\(' pei;jur<*d himself in the most 

« 

friglitful mann(*r; and the cireuinstanee of Lord 
Russell being with some iVitnuls at a wine-merchant’s 
house, tasting some wine which ho wished to purchase, 
when certain of the so-called conspirators came there 
also, and entered into conversation before him, was 


made; to appear as if the meeting were one pre¬ 
arranged for treasonable jnirposes ; and this, although 
it was shown that Lord Russell had rebuked their 


language, and disajiproved of their simtiments. 
Colonel Rumbold’s dying woj-ds, some years after- 
tvards, in which he positively dmiiod that there ever 
was any plot to assassinate the King, and the solemn 
assurances of all trustworthy Avitncsscs, are enough to 
convince us that the accusation was wholly unfounded, 
especially as the circumstantial evidence of ^he case 
supports this view; while the 1 ) 013 urers, Lord Howard, 
and Rurnsey and West, wlio fabricated statements that 
brought Lord Russell to the scaffold, were men wholly 
anworthy of credit, and who were playing their 
desperate game to propitiate tl^e royal brothers. Of 
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Lord Howard, the King himself had said, on a different 
occasion, that he was “ so ill a man that he would not 
hang the worst dog he had upon his evidence.” The 
simjdest way of stating Ix)rd llussoll’s case is to aseert, 
that he was an enlightened ^patriot, who desired for 
his country a limited monarchy and. constitutional 
govcriimeiii; who, from the rank and wealth of his 
conncxi?!ns, and from his place in Piirliament, was a 
powerful opponent to the Itomaii Catholic party, and 
whom, therefore*, it was necessary for that party to 
remove. English laws would have protected him had 
they been justly administeri'd, for none had he broken; 
but wituessc,^ w(tc suborned, a jury ])acked, and judges 
intimidated, and by these means a cold-blooded murder 
was committed, under the show of a criminal trial and 
a legal ex(‘Cution. We all know the history of the 
Homan tyrant, who desired to cut down the tallest 
poppies;” and the sacrifice of William Lord Russell 
was but a Stuart-rendering of the same story. 

From the moment of his arrest. Lord Russell seems 
to have entertained little or no hope of an escape from 
the snare which had been spread for him; and the wife, 
who know his inmost thoughts, and could track all 
their inU-ieacies, must have felt the burthen of her own 
anguish increased tenfold by his forebodings. We 
have abundant evidence that there had always existed 
an entire confidence between them; there is even 

i 

a letter extant, which, on some occasion, she wrote 
to her husband when the House was sitting, and 
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indorsed by him as received there, in which she warned 
and advised him about some political measure, though 
the language is vague, and the purpose so intentionally 
, veifcd that ho modern reader can determine to what 
circumstance it refers. ^But to the biographer it is 
very precious, as proving how unreservedly Lady 
Russell had shared her husband’s confidence, how 
completely in heart and mind they had bcen^ne,—as 
illustrating their happiness and sho'v^ing how it was 
that, in the time of tribuhation, she was able to be his 
best consoler and most active friend. 

Lady Russell was not the woman helplessly to weep 
and wail, and still further atflict her husband by the 
exhibition of her own grief. No; she roused her 
faculties to their utmost powers, and spent the interval 
between the committal of Lord Russell and his trial in 
collecting evidence for his defence. She must, indeed, 
have been indefatigable. Perhaps she felt that when 
so many of his acquaintances were becoming lukewarm 
or false to him, there were few indeed on whom she 
could rely to work in his behalf as diligently and 
faithfully as herself. And yet he had friends who 
proved their devotion to him. Lord Cavendish offered 
to assist his escape, and take his place in the Tower; 
and the Duke of Monmouth, who was implicated in 
the supposed plot, and was hiding, offered to give 
himself up, and share the fate of his friend. But both 
these proposals were gratefully declined; Lord Russell, 
in ro&reiuje to the latter, expressing himself to the 
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effect, that it would be no consolation to him for 
another to suffer with him. Lord Essex refused to 
leave his house, lest his absconding should give weight 
to the evidence against Lord Kussell; and the i;psult 
was, that he also was committed to the Tower, where, 
on the morning of Lord RusseU’s trial, either he com¬ 
mitted suicide or was murdered. The death, in such 
a manner, of'Lord Russell’s intimate friend and pre¬ 
sumed confidant, was a fatal blow to his interests; and 
though, for a long time, it was believed that Lord 
Essex died by his own hand, circumstances came to 
light which raised the suspicion that he had been 
murdered. It is certain that his servant, who gave 
evidence tending to prove the suicide, was pensioned 
by Government; and two children, unknown to each 
other, deposed that they saw a blood-stained razor 
thrown out of Lord Essex’s chamber. 

Two short letters of Lady Russell’s to her husband, 
belonging to this eventful period, have been preserved. 
The first will, without comment, sufficiently show the 
nature of her employment:— 

I had, at coming home, an account that your trial, 
as to your appearing, is not till to-morrow. Others 
are trie^ this day, and your indictment presented, 
1 suppose. I am going to your counsel, when you 
shall have a further account from- 

Observe,—^not an unnecessary word; not an ex¬ 
pression of love oy anger towards any one, or a term of 
endearment to liimself, like those wWch abounded in 
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happier times. Evidently there was a dread of its 

I 

interception before her—and of some gaoler’s pre- 
perusal. 

JThe other letter was afterwards indorsed by the 
writer herself in these words—“ To ask his leave to 
be at his trial,” and refers to that incident which has 
crowned the name of Rachel Russell with an especial 
glory, and has been alike an inspiration Yor poetry and 
painting. It runs as follows:— 

Your friends believing I can do you some service 
at your trial, I am extreme willing to try; my resolu¬ 
tion will hold out—pray let yours. But it may be the 
court will not let me; however, do you let me try. 
I thiiik, however, to meet you at Richardson’s, and 
then resolve: your brother Ned will be with me, and 
sister Marget.” 

On Friday, the 13th day of July, 1683, Lord Russell 
was placed at the bar of the Old Bailey, to be tried 
for high treason. The substance of the indictment 
being “ for conspiring the death of the King, and con¬ 
sulting and agreeing to stir up insurrection, and to that 
end to seize the guards appointed for the preservation 
of the King’s person.” Lord Russell pleaded “ Not 
Guilty,” add demurred at the choice of t^e jury, 
beseeching that his trial might be delayed a few hours, 
so tliat he might examine the list of their names; but 
the King’s counsel did not think the request reasonable, 
and would not delay the trial even till the afternoon. 
The clerk of the crown then told the prisoner that if 
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he challenged any of the jurors, he must do so as they 
came to be sworn, and before they had sworn. Thus 
he had no time to make inquiries about them. 

Evidently it had been preconcerted that the^juiy 
should consist of men likely to side with the crown; 
and, after much tedious parleying, in which all com¬ 
mon justice was denied to the prisoner. Lord Russell 
asked Cf he liiight be allowed the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, and the use of papers that he had. This 
request being granted, he added,— 

. “ May I have somebody to write, to help my 
memory?” 

And tlio Attorney-General and the Lord Chief- 
Justice replied, “ Yes; a servant—any of your ser¬ 
vants shall assist you.” 

On which Lord Russell simply exclaimed, “ My 
wife is here to do it!” 

It is related, that as at these words Lady Russell • 
rose up, calm and self-posse^ed, to assist her lord in 
this hour of his utmost distress, a thrill of anguish 
seemed to run through the assembly. Even the people 
whom a cold curiosity had drawn thither were melted 
at the sight; and the Lord Chief-Justice, Sir Francis 
Pembqrton, himself remarked on “ my *lady ” giving 
herself the “ trouble.” It is no wild conjecture to sup¬ 
pose that, in that crowded court, there must have been 
many who sympathised most deeply with the noble 
pair; who could not look upon the daughter of the 
“ virtuous Southampton,” in such a crisis, without 
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emotion; and, above all, many who were clear-visioned 
enough to recognise that Lord Eussell, instead of being 
a criminal, was a patriot suffering for his country’s 
sake, 

The trial proceeded; but we need not tell how 
witnesses were forsworn, and a jury, predetermined in 
their verdict, found the prisoner guilty. Lady Russell 
was right; her ‘‘ resolution ” did hold out, and, with 
wonderful self-control, she was able to take notes of 

' I 

the accusations made, and to carry through her self- 
appointed task. One can fancy that the spectacle of 
her heroic tenderness, her fortitude, her constancy, 
must even, in that dreadful day, have afforded such 
comfort to her husband, that he was not wholly an 
object of pity; indeed, the consciousness of his integrity, 
the knowledge tliat they were persecuted in a righteous 
cause, and thus were emphatically in the hands of 
God, must have been the secret support of them both. 
Yet, with every stage of the trial, earthly hope seemed 
slipping away. The divines, Burnet and Tillotson, 
were called to speak of their intimate knowledge of the 
prisoner—^his piety, his truthfulness, his moral worih; 
but all these arguments were considered not t6 the 
point, or wer6 overruled. It is noticeable, too, Uiat on 
this occasion the infamous Jeffreys, then Seijcant 
Jeffre 3 rs, delivered a speech against the prisoner, in 
which can be traced the same cold-blooded cruelty and 


atrocious sophistry of argument which, when he was a 
judge in the succeeding reign, rendered his abhorred 
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name the prophecy of torture and death, and the syn- 
onyme of the darkest crimes. 

The young, the happy, the untried, must, indeed, 
have tender hearts and a large faculty of sympathyf4f 
they can realise the anguish of Lady Russell when her 
husband was declared guilty, and sentence of death 
pronounced; for it is only when we have suffered 
ourselves, that we learn to measure the depth and 
intensity of another’s suffering. And yet even the 
effort to understand it is salutary; teaching, without 
the cost, like a real lesson of life. From the moment 
of his condemnation, we find her unceasing in her 
exertions to obtain a mitigation of his sentence. She 
drew up a petition, praying for six weeks* reprieve of 
the sentence, probably with the hope of collecting 
evidence to show how falsely ho had been convicted; 
but though she threw herself at the King’s feet, and 
in person besought thus much mercy from him, he 
refused her with cold words, and dry eyes, and un¬ 
shaken resolve. Did he call to mind in that liour Ais 
father's violent death, and her father’s unshaken 
fidelity; the headless corpse of the first Charles, 
reverently tended by the excellent Southampton; 
the tragedy, that winter’s day, at Whitehall; the 
silent burial at Windsor? Did he remember Lord 
Southampton’s lealty through thp* dark years of 
adversity, when Cromwell’s overtures to him were 
rejected, and he lived in obscurity, rather than seem 
even for a moment to waver in his allegiance to the 
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royal family? Did he whoUy forget Southampton’s 
friendship and services to himself, and that ho had 
been, in fact, the best and truest friend he ever had in 
her lifij*? No; he did not forget, for oblivion of such 
things is not in the power of man. But it answered 
his purpose to slay Lord Russell, and therefore he 
had no pity for Southampton’s daugliter. Tlie more 
we dive beneath the surface of history, the ntbre false, 
and cruel, and remorseless, does the character of Charles 
the Second appear. 

If money could have purchased Lord Russell’s 
release, the Earl of Bedford would cheerfully have 
beggared himself to save his dear son’s life. Large 
sums were offered to people about the court if they 
would procure a pardon ; and as much as 50,000/.— 
some writers of the time say 100,000/.—was gua¬ 
ranteed to the Duchess of Portsmouth if she should 
successfully intercede in his hivour. And all this had 
to be done in a week, for the trial took place on the 
13th of July, and the execution was fixed for the 21st. 

The Rouvignys bestirred tliernselves warmly; 
and it is said that at their entreaty Louis the Four¬ 
teenth wrote a letter in behalf of Lord Russell, which 
M. de Rouvigny was deputed to bring over; but, 
alas I those were not the days of electric telegraphs, 
and steam-boats, and railways; travelling was both 
tedious and uncertain: and when Charles was told that 
Lady Russell’s cousin was coming over, he answered 
wRh a refined brutality,— 
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“ I do not wish to prevent M. de Rouvigny from 
coming here, but my Lord Russell’s head will be off 
before he arrives.” 

From the moment of his apprehension lin’d 
Russell himself had despair^ of his life being saved, 
but he could not resist the entreaties of friends, and, 
above all, the prayers of his devoted wife, that he 
would ihake every exertion in his power to procure 
a mitigation of, his sentence. Conscious of his own 
innocence, it must have been a great humiliation to 
petition, as he did, both the King and the Duke of 
York ; yet these petitions, though necessarily humble, 
are yet manly. He refuses in them to acknowledge 
any guilty designs against the persons of the royal 
brothers, though he laments having sometimes lis¬ 
tened to discourse which was unlawful. If his life 
should be spared, he promises to live in perpetual 
exile, “and never to meddle any more in the affairs 
of England,” except as the King “ shall be pleased to 
command him.” 


All was in vain. They were resolved on his 
death, the Duke of York even more obstinately than 
the King. Indeed Charles said more than once, that 
he might have spared Lord Russell’s life but for his 
brother. 


Meanwhile the reverend Doctors Burnet and Til- 


lotson were endeavouring to persuade Lord Russell 
to make a more ample confession, and to acknowledge 
that aU resistance to sovereign authority was un- 
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lawful. But he answered that if doing so would save 
his life he could not tell a falsehood ; ho thought 
that there were cases of oppression in which re- 
sift\anc^ was a duty, and that if a nation waited for a 
total subversion of its ^eedom, it would be too late 
to resist. This combat of opinion with his respected 
friends must have been among the severest of his 
trials. *• 

Never once did bis noble-hearted wife unnerve 

I 

Lord Russell by advocating unworthy concessions, or 
by yielding in his presence to her own anguisli and 
despair. And before wo carefully appreciate her self- 
control, we must understand that it was believed 
among his friends, that an abj(;ct confession of wrong¬ 
doing would save his life, especially were he to 
imitate Lord Howard, and turn accuser of others. 
We must appreciate, too, what it was, that for pure 
conscience sake she was thus willing to yield. Her 
chief of earthly happinessthe dear companion of her 
life, whom fourteen years of close communion had 
but taught her to love and esteem the more devotedly, 
and to depend on the more entirely;—the father of 
her young children, whoso noble conduct and cha¬ 
racter she had fondly believed would be their guide 
and pattern through many coming years, whose 
hand was to lead them, whose influence was to up¬ 
hold them;—the husband and father in the prime 
aad pride of life, with rank and wealth, and new 
spheres of usefulness opening before him, and richer 
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joys and fuller glory than all youth could afford 
beginning to descend upon him! 

The anguish of their solemn separation was, in¬ 
deed, one too deep for wordy utterance, for l<>«d 
lamentation, for noisy sobs ^and tears. During that 
dreadful week Lady RusseU made the most incredible 
exertions; absenting herself from her husband’s be¬ 
loved iti’csence, both that he might have sufficient 
time to prepare certain documents which he left be¬ 
hind him, and that she might concert with his friends 
and act for him. Not only did she throw herself 
at the King’s feet, as we have seen unavailingly, but 
she procured an interview with the Duchess of York, 
and presented a petition into her own hands,—that 
Duchess who, in little more than five years from this 
time, was to find herself the object of a people’s hatred 
and suspicion, fleeing from England a discrowned 
queen and homeless exile I 

All was unavailing. As day after day slipped 
away. Lady Russell felt that her husband’s hours of 
mortal life were numbered; that her own woe was 
complete. The day before his execution he took 
leave of his children, but afterwards Lady Russell 
returned to him alone. When supper-time was near, 
he said to her, “Stay and sup with me; let us eat 
our last earthly food together;” and as they sat at 
table he talked cheerfully, especially of his two 
daughters, and of the state of his own mind at 
this close approach of death. Dr. Burnet was with 
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him constantly, and the simple pathos of his nar¬ 
rative would be weakened or marred by the alteration 
of a word :— 

w‘At ten o’clock my lady left him. He kissed 
her four or five times, ^and she kept her sorrow so 
within herself, that she gave him no disturbance by 
their parting. After she was gone, he said, ‘ Now 
the bitterness of death is past,’ and ran oiK into a 
long discourse alx)ut her—ho^v great a blessing she 
had been to him, and said 'what a misery it would 
have been to him if she had not had that magnan- 
imity of spirit, joined to her tenderness, as never to 
have desired him to do a base thing for the saving of 
his life ; whereas, otherwise, what a week should I 
have passed if she had been crying on me to turn 
informer, and bo a Lord Howard! Thougli he then 
repeated what be had often before said, that he knew 
of notliing whereby the peace of the nation was in 
danger ; and that all that ever was, was eiilier loose 
discourse, or, at most, embryos that never came to 
anytliing, so that there was nothing on foot to his 
knowledge. But he left that discourse, and returned 
to speak of ray Lady. He said there was a signal 
providence of God in giving him such a wife, where 
there was birth, fortune, great understanding, great 
religion, and great kindness to him; but her car¬ 
riage in his extremity was beyond all. Ho said 
He was glad that she and his children were to lose 

•h 

nothing by his death; and it was great comfort to 
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liim that he left his children in such a mother’s hands i 
and that she had promised to take care of herself 
for their sakes, which I heard her do.” 

The greater part of this day, Friday the 20^, 
had been passed by Lord Russell in religious exer¬ 
cises ; and after that last terrible parting, ho retired 
to rest and slept for some hours. When his last 
morning.dawned, his composure did not desert him. 
lie dressed with his usual care, neither more nor less, 
offered up prayers to God several times, and took 
leave of some of his friends, especially of Burnet, who 
attended him to the scaffold, and of Lord Cavendish, 
who had wished by force to rescue him on the way 
to execution, after having in vain entreated him to 
attempt an escape. 

It had been usual in cases of treason to erect the 
scaffold on Tower Hill; but it was decided that Lord 
Russell should be beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the government being of opinion that the dismal 
procession through the streets from Newgate to the 
appointed place would strike terror into the minds of 
disaffected citizens. But it had a very contrary effect. 
A few craven spirits might perhaps bo intimidated; 
and certain of the crowd, who thronged ‘to behold 
this judicial murder as they would to see a raree- 
show, were doubtless composed of characters too 
weak to have decided opinions on any great question ; 
but the mass of the people either shed tears of sym¬ 
pathy and sorrow, or were possessed by a sullen, 
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brooding wrath against the royal brothers,—a wrath 
which, before the century was six years older, was to 
find loud utterance, and write itself in the legible 
cl»prauters of resolute deeds. 

By a refinement of malignity, the Duke of York 
had wished that Lord Russeirs execution should take 
place before his own house in Bloomsbury Square; 
but this plan, as we have seen, was ov<5rruledr Never¬ 
theless, it is probable, that on his last journey he had 
a glimpse between the few houses which then inter¬ 
vened of the noble mansion where so many happy 
days had been spent. To those who know London 
well, it may be interesting to observe that South¬ 
ampton House, his town residence, was situated on 
the north side of Bloomsbury Square, occupying the 
site of what is now Bedford Place ; and as the mourn¬ 
ful procession turned into Little Queen Street, Burnet 
relates that Lord Russell looked from the coach-window 
—he rode to execution in his own carnage—towards 
his own house, when a tear or two fidl from his eyes. 
Yet his fortitude had not forsaken him ; he remarked 
how* often he had gone in that direction with great 
comfort, but now that he turned the other way with 
greater. "Wo believe that, independently of his Christ¬ 
ian resignation to the Divine will. Lord Russell was 
upheld by the conviction that his unrighteous death 
would prove, as it did prove, a greater means of pro¬ 
moting and securing English liberty than his life could 
have been. 
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It i 9 believed tMt 1^7 Bussell withdrew to South¬ 
ampton House, and passed there the terrii)le hours 
which intervened* between the parting scene and the 
fatal blow of the axe. Her home—her once so happy 
home—was the natural resort yf its mistress that dread¬ 
ful night; and now, after' the lapse of more than a* 
century and half^ the feeling heart must still thrill 
with keefti^at sympathy as it pictures her anguish,— 
a grief, beyond^ utterance,—a sorrow, not to be as¬ 
suaged,—^a' bereavement, under which nothing less 
than the supporting spirit of religion could have sus¬ 
tained h|Br. 

During the first days of her widowhood she was 
roused to exertion by an attack on the niediory oi h^ 
Lord ; it being asserted that the paper he delivered to 
the shcrifis on the scaffold, and which contained the 
calm expression of his political sentiments, and a firm 
denial of the offence with which he was charged, was 
not his own composition. On this Lady Bussell 
addressed a letter to the King, which will be found 
entire in the published coHection of her letters. In it 
she says,— 

>4 

“ ’Tis a great addition to my soirows to hear yo^r 
majesty is prevailed upon to believe that the paper he 
delivered to the sheriffs at his death was hot his own. 
I can truly say, and am ^ad^ in the holemne^t manner 
to attest, that I often heard him discemfse t^e ehiefest 
matters conMned;in that paper, ih; 'the same, expres- 
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sions he therein uses, as some of those few relations % 
that were admitted to him can likewise aver.” 

And af^Ciiwards,— 

“ I do therefore humbly beg your majesty would 
be so charitable to believe, that Jie who in all his life 
was observed to act with the greatest clearness and 
sincerity, would not at the point of death do so dis¬ 
ingenuous and false a thing, as to deliver for" his own, 
what was not properly and expressly so. And if, after 
the loss in such a manner of the best husband in the 
world, I were capable of any consolation, your majesty 
only could afford it by having better thoughts of 
him.” 

And in the concluding paragraph she writes :— 

I hope I Lave writ nothing in this that will dis¬ 
please, your in^esty. If I have, I humbly beg of you 
to consider it as coming fbopi a woman amazed with 

grief; and that you pardon the daughter of a 
# 

-person who served yo^ majesty’s father in his greatest 
extremities, and om that is not conscious of having 
ever done anytliing to offend you before.” 

Bitter, indeed, must have been the task to write in 
these needful terms of deferenco and humility to the 
crueb King,; but at no part of her life had Lady 

Russell shrunk from the performance of a duty, how* 

* 

ever irksome; and perhaps even there was a mournful 
coi^olation in exerting herself, though painfully, to * 
uphold the honour of her dead husbemd. 
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The truth was, the court party ^ere enraged at 
the effect produced on the public mind by the death 
of Lord Russell; and with a poor spite, hot only tra¬ 
duced his memory, but opposed every mark of resj^t 
to his remains. Friends, however, at last obtained 
permission for an escutcheon to be put over the door 
of Lady Russell’s house; and they appear to have ex¬ 
erted all«their ihjQuence to induce the King to ratify 
the promise he had made not to confiscate Lord Rus¬ 
sell’s personal estate. For both which concessions sle 
sends dutiful messages to the King. 

Two months after the fatal catastrophe-we find 
Lady Russell and her children at Woburn, the guests 
of the Earl of Bedford; and we can fancy the mutual 
consolation they must have afforded to each other. 
During this autumn and the succeeding winter, she was 
in correspondence with her old friend, Dr. Fitzwilliam, 
and with Dr. Burnet, who was in disgrace with the 
court for the part he had taken in reference to Lord 
Russell, seeking comfort in their warm sympathj^, 
and in the spiritual consolations they offered. Still 
we can trace the struggle which is going on—^the 
strong endeavour to be resigned—tlie hopeless heart- 
misery which would ntake itself felt. Shd writes to 
Dr. Fitzwdliam of her lost husband, as ** the dear, 
companion and sharer of ail her joys and sorrows 
and^ays, as if in a burst of agony, " You that knew 
us both, and how we lived, must allow I haye just 
cause to bewail my losi. I know it is a common thing 
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to loso a friond ;«but to have lived with such a one, 
it may be questioned how few can glory in the like 
happiness; so, consequently, lament the like loss.’* 
Ai*d again: “ When I see my children before me, I 
remember the pleasure he took in them; this makcb 
my heart shrink.” Yet in the same letter she meekly 
says, 1 know 1 have deserved my punishment, and 
will be silent under it.” 

She appears, also, to ha\c had a very kind and 
vduable friend in Mr. Hoskins a gentleman tv ho had 
studied for the law, and was therefore competent, aK» 
well as willing, to assist in the extrication of Xady 
Bussell’s afiiurs from their entanglement. Lord Bub- 
sell had been left guardian to her sister. Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Nod’s children; but in consequence of his con¬ 
demnation for treason, the trust had devolved on the 

* • 

King. Lady Bussell was anxious to have this trust 
resettled on herself; and there were many other cir¬ 
cumstances connected with her painful position in 
which his legal intelligence was of great service. 
The letters of Mr. Hoskins show him to have been a 
man of excellent sense and fine feeling, and an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of Lord Bussell, writing of him as he 
" for wh<m of all men I have ever known, one would 

' have been the most willing to have died.” And there 

* 

is great wisdom in the advice he gives her to distract 
her mind from her sorrows by active occupation.^ On 
cm say0» Nothing but your sorrows can 

doing all that is to be done; end Dae 
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leave, Madam, as often as it comes in my way, to 
mind your ladysliip that the hopes your dear lord had 
that you would bear his loss with magnanimity, and 
nothing would be wanting to his'children, loosencd^^l 
the hold this world had on^him.” And in a^letfer, 
dated March 1684, he speaks of her " mighty griei^” 
declaring that when he was at Woburn it had made 
him melancholy to see how it had wasted her body, 
how heavy it was on her mind, and how hardly she 
struggled with it. 

Her children were now at a most interesting, cap¬ 
tivating age; the girls being respectively in their tenth 
and eighth years, and the boy between three and fbur 
years old. But though still too young fully to under¬ 
stand their loss, the two little daughters were old 
enough to be saddened by the deep grief which had 
fallen like a blight on the whole family, and to shed 
<teara that were drawn forth, half by sympathy and 
half by their own dim memories and regrets. The old 
Earl of Bedford seems to have doated on Ms grand- • 
children, and to have loved and appreciated their 
mother, whom he calls his dearest daughter;’^ but 
his greatest hopes t^ore eentred in the boy, who had 
now become heir to his grandfathers titte, and was 
looked oh as his dead father’s representative. This 
little Wriothesley was a delicate child, and in the 
of 1684 wai attacked with a dangerous illness, 
from which he recovered but slowly. This Slaess waa 
a Ixesh and terrible tiial to Lady 'Itusseil^ but slm 
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learns from it anew her lessons of piety and resigna¬ 
tion. In allusion to it she writes. — 

** God has let me see the folly of my imaginations, 
which ma^e me apt to conclude I had nothing left, the 
deprivation of wliich cou^d be matter of much anguish, 
or its possession of any considerable refreshment.” 

About the end of June, Lady Eussell removed, for 
the sake of change of air for her boy, and to be nearer 
London physicians — from Woburn to Totteridge, in 
Hertfordshire; taking ivitli her, also, her older girl, 
but leaving the younger at Woburn. A letter of Lord 
Bedford’s, written to her soon afterwards, shows how 
the sick child was the object of fervent prayers and 
dearest hopes. The old Earl writes; — 

“ There is nothing in this world can come so wel¬ 
come to me as to hear of increase of hopes, that God 
Almighty will bo so infinitely good and gracious unto 
me as to give unto my fervent prayers that dear ohild, 
which, if it be His good will and pleasure to grant to 
. so unworthy a creature as I am, I should look upon it 
all the days of my life as the greatest of temporal 
blessings that can be bestowed upon me, and that 
will Supply and make up in a great measure the other 
great afflictions and crosses He has been pleased to 
lay upon ihe.” 

Ho* other earthly consolation could have been com- 
paraf)le to the afibetionate sympathy Lady Bussell 
received from her husband’s family, from the hour of 
her bereavement. The boy recovered, but death had 
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been busy at Woburn, the old Countess of Bedford 
having died just before the child’s illness. We do not 
hear much of this lady, but she must have been ad- 
vanced^n Ufe; and it is easy to believe, that the cniel 
death of her son the preceding year hurried out her 
few remainijig sands. * 

In September Lady Bussell returned to Woburn. 
She had intended visiting Stratton — the scene of so 
much happiness—but she heard that the court was 
going to Winchester to enjoy field-sports during the 
autumn, and Lord Bussell’s widow shrank from proxi¬ 
mity to it. Later in the year she comes to the deter¬ 
mination of wintering in London, being chiefly in¬ 
duced to this sU*p by the persuasions of medical men, 
who recommended it for her boy. Writing to Dr. 
Fitzwilliam from Woburn, in November, she says, that 
she has lingered out her time, and ad(^s,— 

1 think none will wonder at it, that will reflect 
the place 1 am going to remove to was the scene of 
so much lasting sorrow to me, and where 1 acted so 
unsuccessful a part for the preservation of a life I 
could sure have laid down my own to have continued. 
*T was, Doctor, an inestimable treasure I did lose, and 
with whom I had lived in the highest pitch of this 
world’s felicity* But having so many months mourned 
the Substance l^think*.(by God’s assistance) the sha¬ 
dows will not sink me.” 

A few days afterwakls she removed to South¬ 
ampton House, a place that must^ indeed, have been 
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full of the saddest a‘*^ociations. Every room mu‘?t 
have Lad its tale to tell of departed joys or remem¬ 
bered agonies; and as her children’s feet paltered along 
t^;ig corrhlors and stairs, and her own sad step gave 
forth a slower echo, hoV often must her'tortured me¬ 
mory have recalled the^ manly troad and the glad 
greetings she would know no more! Truly the “ sha¬ 
dows ” she had foreseen must have b(’en very terrible! 

In addition to her own n(*ar soriws Lady Eussell 
had felt keenly the troubles of her hn^ljand’s political 
friends,—the death of Algernon Sj^diity, and the perse¬ 
cutions of many who had attempted to justify Lord 
Bussell’s memory. But a fresh period of ('xeitement 
and anxiety was now <)])cning to her. Charles tin* 
Second died wdthin three months of Lady Rus-,eirs 
return to London, namely, in F(‘bruary IGBo, and it 
belongs to history to teU the stirring events which 
followed his deccasi*. AVe can fancy the emotiti^ns 
with which Lady Rusholl must lia\(* heard James the 
Second called king, and, remembering his bitter en¬ 
mity, the many terrors which must have* opprcss(‘d her; 
we can see her lamenting tlio fate of tli(‘ misguided 
Monmouth; and with warm admiration and keen 
anxiety, car? imagine her eager for news of tlio seven 
brave'bishops; and when James was tottering to his 
fall, we know that she must hhvo r^oiced, not from 
feelings of personal revenge, but because she saw that 
England was saving herself from serfdom, and that 
throughout the length and breadth of the land a 
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whole people had willed to bo free. She must have 
felt as if every drop of her husband’s blood had raised 
up a giant to do and dare in the cause for which ho 

biiffered. • 

When James was in great^tribulation, and was on 
his -w ay to a council of peers, whom he was consulting 
in his emergency, he met the Earl of Bedford, and 
piiwously entreated his assistance. My lord, you are 
a good man,” he,exclaimed; “you have much interest 
wilh the pcfis; you can do me service with them 
to-day.” 

“ 1 aui old and fetddc,” replied the venerable earl; 
]>ut 1 once had « sun v^ho could have served your 
on this ot.ca'^ion.” 

Th(' King was silent; perhaps in his own distress 
a t<' humiliation he began to understand the barbarity 
of which he had bet ii guilty. This anecdote is trit^ 
but the retort was so happy and so well deserved, that 
it seems to belong to Lady Russell’s history. 

The accession of William and Mary opened a new 
era to Lady Russell and her family. What compensa¬ 
tion for her lo^s licaped-up honours could afford were 
assuredly hers; and we cannot suppose so tender a 
motlier inscmsible to such advantages for her children. 
She had already long enjoyed the fricndsliip of the 
Prihco and PAicess of Orange, and so open and 
avowed had it been, that the minister from Holland 
had in tlie preceding reign waited on her to offer their 
condolences; letters from Mary are also extazit, written 
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in the most affoctionato terms; and before the Fnneo 

of Orange reached London, Lady Russell wrote a letter 

to her old friend, Dr. Burnet, who was now in Wil- 

.'iam’s train, full of good wishes, and expressive of 

eagerness for information of their progress. It is easy 

^ « 

to see she was a warm partisan of WiUiam and Mar^ ; 
but besides personal considerations, tho principles of 
English liberty, which had placed the double crown 
on their brows, were the same as those for which Lord 
Russell died ; and it was natural that William, who 
was never either tiiigrateful or inconsibt(*ut, should 
mark liis appreciation of tho dead patriot. 

One of the first acts of William and Mary’s reign 
was to reverse the attainder of Lord Russell, and by 
a vote in tho House of Commons his execution was 
denominated “murder,” and so sot forth in the pre¬ 
amble to tho reversal of the attainder. It is charac¬ 
teristic oC the thoroughness of tho English character, 
that it was decided to leave out in tho bill the words, 
“at the request of the Earl of Bedford and Lady 
Russell,” because it was not to be supposed that the 
wishes of private persons were of so much importance 
as that the justice of the nation should be maintained. 
A comiml^ was also appointed to inquire who were 
the aiisisdxil find promoters of Lord Russell’s death. A 
vefy few years afterwards the venerable Earl of 
Bedford was created a duke; and amongst the reasons 
^or conferring this honour, it is stated that it was “ not 
ih<| least that he was the father to Lord Russell, tho 
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ornament of his age, whose great merits it was not 
enough to transmit by history to posterity, but they 
(the King and Queen) were willing to record them in 
their royal patent, to remain in the family as a montr 
ment consecrated to his co^ummate virtue, whose 
name could never be forgot, so long as men preserved 
any esteem for sanctity of manners, greatness of mind, 
and a love to *their country, constant even to death. 
Therefore, to solace his excellent father for so great a 
loss, to celebrate the mcmoi’y of so noble a son, and to 
excite his worthy grandson, the heir of such mighty 
hopes, more cheerfully to emulate and follow the 
example of his illustiious father, they entailed this 
high dignity upon the Earl and his posterity.” 

Meanwhile Lady Husscll had been a most tender, 
prudent, careful mother to her children, to whom for a 
time she set ms'to have been chief instructress. At the 
period of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when 
so many French Protestants were driven from their 
country, she sought out one of these refugees to place 
as tutor about her son, induced to this step by the 
double motive of charity and a belief that her son would 
especially benefit by such an instructor. At a very early 
age her elder daughter was married to LordtilavendiBb 
subsequently Duke of Devonshire; and some four years 
afterwards, about 1692, Katherine, the younger, became 
the wife of Lord Boos, eldest son of the Earl iof 
Butland, who also was soon afterwards elevated to the 
rank of a duke. Thus Lady Bussell lived to see her 
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children attain the highest dignily in the land beneath 
that of royalty. 

Bntju‘>t before the time of her daughter Kathe- 
7ine’s marriage a new calamity made itself known. 
Lady Russcirs sight berjan to fail her, and for a time 
she feared total blindness. It was popularly said that 
she had wept herself blind, but there a}>pear3 to have 
been no foundation for that report. The disease 
proved to be a cataract, fiom v\liicli an operation par¬ 
tially relieved her; and her sufli rings afforded a new 
opportunity for the display of her Christian patience 
and fortitude. 

During the reigns of William and Mary and Queen 
Anno wo find Lady Russell occupying a position of 
singular influence and unbounded respect, but never 
for one moment showing symptoms of pride or vanity, 
or presuming on the deference shown to lier to exercise 
harsh authority. On the contrary, ever ready to serve 
her friends, she did not shrink from the office of 
soliciting favours for them when she knew they de¬ 
served the good fortune she sought for them. King; 
William appears to have had a real pleasure in ful¬ 
filling the wishes of Lady Russell, and gratifying her 
in every ^ssible manner; and on the occasion of his 
death^-resulting, as every one knows, from a fall from 
his horse—a letter of hers was found in his pocket 
i^tten certainly within a day or two of the accident. 
In it she miikes her acknowledgments for the " honour 
ejkd ^vour designed for Lbrd Rutland and his family,” 
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alluding to the dukedom about to bo conferred. Then 
we have the highest dignitaries of the Church ad-^ 
dressing her in the most respectful terms; Tillotbon, 
on the point of becoming Archbishop of Canterburjcr 
confiding to her his expectations, his desires, his 
scruples ; her old friend Dr. Fitzwilliam refusing pre¬ 
ferment, bluntly avowing his repugnance to the new 
order of things, yet listening to her arguments, and 
not suffering their difference of opinion to disturb his 
esteem ; and the warm-hearted Burnet, when Bishop 
of Salisbury, writing thus, “ You have passed 
through very different scenes of'life. God has re¬ 
served the best to the la&t. 1 do make it a standing 
part of my poor prayers twice a-day, that as now 
your family is the greatest in its three branches that 
has been in England in our age, so that it may in 
every one of these answer those blessings by an ex¬ 
emplary holiness, and that both you and they may bo 
public blcbsings to the ago and nation.” 

And in another letter, written in a strain ofespecibl 
cheerfulness,—a letter breathing bf domestic satis¬ 
faction, and a home made happy by his amiable, ac¬ 
complished, wealthy, high-bom wife, Bishop Burnet 
says to Lady Bussell: ** As long as I Ifvo Z wiU 
reckon myself as much a property to you as anything 
can bo that cats your bread; and you and yours may ever 
depend upon all that 1 can ever do, as much as if I were 
bought with your money. You will perhaps wonder 
how 1 have got into this strain, that am so little apt 
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even to say what I ought to do upon such subjects; 
Jl)ut a heart that is very full will sometimes give itself 
a little vent; and therefore forgive mo for saying that 
some times which I think at all times/* 

Even the proud Duehess of Marlborough played 
the part of courtier to the widow of the martyred 
patriot, and in a critical juncture thought it highly 
important to secure Lady Russelfs a]>pfobation. And 
' when the marriagi* of the young Wriothesley, now 
Lord Tavistock, with Miss Howland was arrauged— 
the contracting parties being still children—Lady 
Bussell’s advice as to the education of the ydung 
heiress, her future daughter-in-law, seems to have been 
earnestly sought. A little later, a circumstance oc¬ 
curred in ^^onnoxion with her son which called foilh 
the high qualities of her character, and exemplified the 
soundness of her judgment. 

At the general election which took place in Oc¬ 
tober 1695, it was proposed to bring Lord Tavistock 
into Parliament as member for tho county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, and an intimation to this cdcct was made to his 
mother. According to our present notions the idea of 
a boy of fifteen being* returned to Parliament is simply 
preposterAis; but it does not appear to have been 
oondBased' so in this case, save, perhaps, by Lady 
ttnssell herself, who had a strange clear way of look- 
i|[g at things. In fact, about this time minors were 
^equently returned to Parliament by family interest, 
fltr to serve political, parties; and there can be no 
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doubt that the young Marquis 4rould have been added 
to the number, had his mother and grandfather allowed 
it. We can fancy how they must have been affected 
by the manner in which this proposal was made; fca^ 
in the letter which Sir Jamps Forbes addresses to 
Lady Rus&oU on the occasion, he begs that for one day 
her son will dispense with his newly-acquired title, 
and that they may set him up by the “ name of Lord 
Russell^ which \^ould bring ten thousand more on his 
side, if there bo so many freeholders in the county.” 
And his uncle, Lord Edward Bussell, says, “ There will 
bo no sort of danger or difficulty in it; and it is be¬ 
lieved that nobody will pretend to stand against him,” 
Nevertheless, the wise mother gratefully, but decidedly, 
declined the intended honour. She saw hindrances to 
education, to travel, and to formation of character, in 

m 

such a premature entry into public lif^; but -^hile her 
refusal ^throws new light on her character, the pro¬ 
posal itself is most signi^cant of the reverence in 
which her husband's memory was already held. 

It is to bo lamented that the young Marquis gave 
Lady Bussell some uneasiness by his extravagance, 
and the gambling debts which he incurred while on 
the Continent. But we must not measure t&ese faults 
by the modem standard. Gaming was the fashion 
and vice of the age, and a lavish personal expenditure 
the rule in high life rather than the exception. 
A mere boy at the time, and travelling with his tutor, 
it is only justice to make large allowances Ibr youl^ 
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and inexperience. Eifon his tutor appears not to ha\*o 
expected to keep their expenses much under three 
thousand a-ycar—a largo allowanco truly; but wo 
Hjust remember that, from the rank he hold, and the 
name he bore, the sopiety of Lord Tavistock was 
eagerly sought in every country he visited; and young 
as he was, while in Italy, ho gave as well as rec('ived 
entertainments from the foreign ministers and principal 
nobility. He was evidently of a generous, alFeclionale 
nature, and his faults were of the kind tluit sometimes 
belong to such a character. In writing to his mother, 
acknowledging his errors, he says, “ I desire, for 
Qod’s sake, that you will pardon me. If your lady¬ 
ship did but know a little part of the grief I suffer, 
I am sure you would forgive me; and if I did not 
think you would, I could not bear it.” And speaking 
of the expehse he has incurred, ttid the reception witli 
which ho was met, ho adds, ** It is undoubtedly much 
for the honour of my family; as for myself, 1 think I 
deserve nothing, since I am capable of afflicting .your 

ladyship.I will yet come home to bo a comfort 

to your la^ship, and make you easy, and so follow in 
some things, I hope, at least, the steps of my gopd 
father.” 

Ifis good Intentions were not quite kept; for again 
the gaming-table tempted him, and when he returned 
to Englan|[, in 1699^ his debts wore so considerable 
that Lady^tRossell was obliged to Apply to the Duke of 
Bedibrt securit, m inising Amy. 
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Within a year from this time the old Duke died, 
arid the young Lord Tavistock succeeded to his grand¬ 
father’s titles and estates. The Order of the Garter 
was conferred on him by ICing William; he was madG» 
lieutenant of the counties of Jjjedford, Cambridge, and 
Middlesex; and, at the coronation of Queen Anne, 
he acted as Lord High Constable of England, and 
was made a privy-coundlllor. With superabundant 
honours showered upon him; a wife who fulfilled all 
the hopes which had been formed of her; and children 
gathering round him, the next few years of the life of 
Lady RusseU’s son must have been very happy ones; 
whilst her pious, grateful heart must have felt 
cheerfulness and peace, if not, joy, in the reflex of 
her children’s happiness. It was, however, no inac¬ 
tive life which even now she led. Not only her own, 
but her sister’s children, looked up to her for sympathy 
and advice;-and there is a letter of Lady Russell’s, 
full of sense and feeling, written at the time of her 
niece separating from her husband. One can.fancy, 
•too, that on the happier occasion of her grandson, the 
Marquis of Hariington’s marriage to Miss Hoskins, 
the only daughter and heiress of her old Mend, Lady 
Russell’s approval was duly sought and valued. 

But while watching the r^e of a new generation, 
and with many grandchildren clustering at her knees, 
fresh calamities were still in store for her. It was her 
cruel &te to survive two of her beloved diildren. 
The young Duke of Bedfbrd was seized with small- 

E 
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pox, and died May 1711; and on the 31st of October 
the same year, the Duchess of Rutland expired, after 
giving birth to her nintli child. This latter calamity 
^ave occasion for one more displjiy of Lady Russelfs 
fortitude and self-control. Her only remaining child, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, had also recently become 
a mother, and it was necessary for a little time to con¬ 
ceal from her the death of^licr sister. In answer to 
her inquiries, Lady Russell assumed ^ cheerful tone, 
and said she had seen her daughter Katherine out of 
bed that day: it was true ; she had seen her in her 
coffin. 

Notwithstanding her resignation to the will of God, 
and great age, which is thought often to chill the 
feelings, she mourned these beloved children with 
unabated tenderness through the remainiug years of 
her life. 

Lady Russell lived forty years after her husband’s 
terrible death, having, at the time of her decease, 
entered her eighty-seventh year. She died at 
Southampton House, in 1723, on the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber—^her husband’s birthday, a day recorded more 
than once in her early letters as one of joy and festivity. 
Is it a v^m c^jecture that in so faithful and sorely- 
tried a heltit as hers the memory of the day might 
have Ijj^^d to hurry out and extinguish the' feeble, 
fluttering fiame of life? 

B is;to be regretted that nothing but the mdst 
meagre account of her death has be^ preserved. 
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There is a letter of one of the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
daughters to her brother, dated September 26th, in 
which she says, “ The bad account we have of grand¬ 
mamma Kussell has put us into great disorder and 
hurry. Mamma has left us, and gone to London. . . . 
Tho last post brought us so bad an account, that we 
have reason to iear the wqfst. I slmuld be very glad 
that mamma should get to town time enough to see 
her, because it might bo some satisfaction to both, 
and I hear grandmamma asked for her.” 

After all the long years and the several generations 
which have since passed away, the modern reader still 
warmly echoes that wish, and remembers gladly that, 
even with bad roads and jaded horses, the distance 
from Chatsworth might be accomplished in two days. 
It must have been a swoet consolation to Lady Bussell’s 
resigned soul, to clasp once more the form of her only 
remaining child. 

The Weekly Journal, for September 28th, men¬ 
tions that “ Lady Bussell, widow of the Lord William 
Bussell ^that was beheaded, continues dangerously ill.” 
And in another newspaper, for October 5th, her death 
is thus recorded:— 

“Tho Bight Hon. the Lady Bussell, relict of 
Lord William Bussell, died on Sunday morning last, > 
at ^outhamptoii'^Houso, aged eighty-six, and her corpse 
is to be carried to Oheuies,.m Bnckinghamriiire, to %6 
interred Mth that oflier Loyd.” 

The London Journal, ibr October 12fth, ^mentions 
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tiiAt on “ Tuesday morning last, tho corpse of the 
Lady Eusscll was carried from her house, in Blooms- 
^Jbury Square, to its interment at Chcnics, in Bucking¬ 
ham.” 

Lady Bussell had appointed William Duke of Devon- 
sliire, and Bichai-d Vaughan, Esq., executors to her will, 
to which two codicils had been added, t She was found 
to have made ample provision for her domestics, to 
have bequeathed a huiidi’ed poimds k/ the i)odr French 
Protestant reftigccs in England, and a donation to the 
charity school of the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
for “.teaching poor cliildren to read, &c. and, lastly, 
she desired to be interred at Chenies, in the county of 
Buckingham, without escutcheons or fimeral pomp, 
further than decency might require. 

Of course her wishes wore reverentially obeyed, and 
though nodding plumes and sable trappings, in lavish 
abundance and of costly character, might have served as 
symbols of universal respect, they could not have added 
to the fame of her whose simple name has become a 
very fountain of honour. All that was mortal of the pair 
so truly' gi^at, so nobly worthy of each other, rest side 
by side ^t Chenies; but their descendants crowd the 
ras^ ff the Britidb aristocracy, and the names of 
' William and Bachel Bussell still shed a halo more 
bright than gems, and weave a wreath more evergreen 
than “ strawberry-leaves,” round the ducal coronets 
of Bedlbrd, and Butland, and Devonshire. 
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“ That kindness which soothed twenty years of a life radically 
.wretched.”— Dr, Johnson to Mrs. Tkrale, 

** The news of Madame D’Arblay's death carried the minds of 
men back at one 1^« clear over two generations, to the time 
when her first literary triumphls were won . . . .; for Burke 
bad sat up all night to read her writings, and Johnson bad pro¬ 
nounced her superior to Fielding, when Rogers was still a school¬ 
boy, and Southey still in petticoats. Beview.- 


In a certain snininer time long ago—namely, the 
month of Augnst, 1778—some notable persons were 
assembled at the yillago of Streatham, in a mansion 
remarkable for,the hospitality of its ownero apd the cele¬ 
brity of their gnests. If we look steadily through the 
vista of years, and accustom our eyes to piem the 
gloom of the past, imagination will sufficiehtly light 
up the scene. . 

It is a large white houso, very pleasantly situated,” 
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with a well-kept garden, and a paddock round about itr 
Though only live miles from London, it is in the real 
genuine countiy, the dusty highroad which leads to 
‘‘Ihe metropolis running, for the most part, between 
green fields and hedge-rows, the scene being varied by 
a few gentlemen’s houses and rustic cottages; Un¬ 
dreamed of then were the Nelson Rows and Wellington 
Streets, not to mention Albert Groves and Victoria 
Terraces, which have long since linked the suburbs of 
London to its very heart. In those days, only the 
wealthiest of wealthy citizens thought of such a thing 
as a country-house; but ISIr. Thrale, the brewer of 
world-famous beer, and the master of Streatham Park, 
belonged to that class, and added to its usual attributes 
the qualities of a gentleman and a scholar. For a 
dozen years past at least, Mr. Thrale’s houses had 
afforded, as every one knows, a home to Dr. Johnson 
whenever the lexicographer felt disposed to alternate 
the delights of Fleet Street with the luxury, and 
elegance, and homage, so often prepared for liim at 
Streatham or Brighton. At every house the Thrales 
occupied a commodious apartment was reserved for 
him; and though it is very true that they considered 
his pr^GQce an honour, and that ho found their hospi¬ 
talities e)$2essivcly convenic nt, there must have been a 
much stronger tie than such circumstances intimate to 
ha/e rendered the connexion pleasant and permanent. 
There can be no doubt that it was the tic of perfect 
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mutual esteem, respect, and regard—true friendsliip, 
in fact, which reflected honour on all parties, and 
stands forth to this day a cheering contradiction to 
the opinion so often coldly cited, that obligation is a^ 
canker to friendship, and equality of means a necessary 
ingredient of it. 

Mrs. Thrale was a charming hostess, sustaining t6 
perfection the* part which' circumstances had tlirust 
upon her. Quite clever enough to have turned her 
talents to very substantial account had she been poor 
and friendless, she used them, as the rich man’s wife, 
for the grace and embellishment of her life; but her 
very admirable and well-known poem, “ The Three 
Warnings,” is alone a proof of her literary ability. 
Happily she was spared all struggle with the world— 
happily for others as well as herself—for she was one 
whom pi-osperity agreed with: it brought out all the 
fine generosity of her nature, and gave it fair play; 
while it shielded from the likelihood of offence a certain 
pride of birth, which suffered sorely when jarred upon. 
Mrs. Thrale, whose maiden name w-as Hester Lynch 
Salusbiiry, traced her descent, through both parents, 
from Owen Tudor, and his regal wife the French 
' Katherine; and her Welsh blood mounted high at 
even a fancied indignity. In August 1778, she had 
just completed her thirty-eighth year; fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, she was still handsome, althbugh a scar on 
her lip, the result of a fall from her horse, was a slight 
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disfigurement. She was below the middle height, and 
rather stout. Four daughters—the eldest now four¬ 
teen, the youngest an infant—^were the survivors of a 
enuch larger family, and seem to have been pets of 
Dr. Johnson, who praised their docility and their 
motlier’'s system of education. 

Mrs. Tliralc was strolling in the paddock, no doubt 
with her favourite dog Presto at her side, that warm, 
bright August day. Let us try, if wc cannot precisely 
paint her, at least to dress her, to our mind’s eye, in the 
costume of the period. She was expecting a shy and 
timid guest, and, we are very sure, did not intend to 
awe the stranger by an excess of finery; but in the 
mode, undoubtedly, she was, and the mode of that day 
comprised ample draperies, high-heeled shoes, and the 
hair raised up like a pyramid and powdered. No 
doubt, she carried a largo green fan, which she used 
occasionaUy as a sun-shade. Presently th&re is a noise 
of wheels, and a post-chaise draws up. Hardly has 
the great beU ceased ringing, when Mrs. Thrale is her¬ 


self at the gate with a ready welcome for the father 
and daughter who are her visitors. Dr. Burney is an 
acquaintance of some standing; but though Mrs. Thrale 


had certaiidy seen his daughter Fanny twice before, it 
is probable she* had never addressed one whom she had 
perha^^nsidei^d a.mere commonplace, unobtrusive 
yeq^ lad^. - Mrs. Thrale was accustomed to the com- 
of 'vfits, and to made much of by them, and 
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there is no doubt she was a little supercilious in what 
she considered ordinary society. Thus, on the two 
occasions—to be referred to hereafter—on which she 
had, with some state and ceremony, visited at Doctor 
Burney’s house, she does not^ seem to have noticed 
Fanny at all. But Fanny Burney remembered her, 
and had already chronicled in her private Journal some 
of the great la*dy’s sayings and doings, so that the 
meeting has not, ^on both sides, the character of a first 
presentation. Mrs. Thrale, however, behaves very 
much as if it were one. 

Fanny Burney was the author of “ Evelina,” a 
novel which just then all London was reading and 
talking about. Mrs. Thrale was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the work; she told every one she met of 
its humour and pathos, and that it was tree from those 
blemishes of style and treatment which belonged to 
nearly all the fictions of tlie day, and'made the very 
name of novel t^ be abhorred among serious and 
religious people. She had persuaded Dr. Johnson to 
read it, and he had thanked her warmly for the 
pleasure the perusal of it had afforded him. Just now 
she is amused to remember that she had recommended 
it to Dr. Burney himself, when both of them were in 
ignorance of the authorship. The author’s name, 
indeed, is not yet generaUy and publicly acknowledged, 
but a rumour of the truth has somehow got afioat, and 
the Streatham party are, at any rate, in the secret. 
Fanny Burney knows this; and she knows that 
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Evelina” has led to Mrs. Thrale’s invitation, and 
has been the puss-word to the exclusive circle she is 
about to cntec^ The pi*csont ordeal is very trying to 
a constitutionally shy person, as slic undoubtedly is; 
but her timidity arises from extreme delicacy and 
excessive sensitiveness of character, and doea not, like 
a mere vulgar manvaise honte, make her appear either 
ill-bred or ungraceful. When she alighted from tiro 
chaise, Mrs. TJirale took troth her hands, and welcomed* 
her to Streatliam with mixed politeness and cordiality. 
But after the hostess had led them into the house, she 
.addressed herself for some time almost exclusively to 
Doctor Burney with a consideration which his daughter 
appreciated. It gave her time to recover her com¬ 
posure, and was a delicato way of showing that she 
was not to be stared at as a curiosity. 

. This Streatliam visit, was a great epoch in Miss 
Burney’s life ; and while Mrs. Thrale is showing her 
the library and the music-room, tailing first on common 
topics to set her at her case, and then in a tke-tt-tete 
with great tact and delicacy, repeating Dr. Johnson’s 
praises of “JEvelina,” we must sketch what the life of 
the young auti|ore8S had been up to this date, when 
her tw^^iy^?^iatth year was just completed. 

Thq Bum^s w^e descended from a family who, 
till w|fun a gener^on or two, had written them- 
f* Machumeythere are some tokens that 
i^f^n|tive talent was hereditary with them, and 
Ch^lc^ Burney, the Doctor of Music, was, undoubt- 
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edly, a man of varied and considerable powers. We 
hold that he was so good a musician, and rose to 
so mucli eminence in' the profession he had selected, 
mainly because his musical gifts were not his only* 
ones. He loved his own art with a pqpuliar devo¬ 
tion and enthusiasm, but ho had a ready appreciation 
for every othei*, and was a tolerable poet, if we 
measure him by the standard of the day. He could 
converse as weli as play, and loved good tallting almost 
as much as fine music. His mind was neither broad 

nor deep, but it was acquisitive and active, and would ‘ 

» 

have been capable of expansion but for certain narrow 
prejudices which we find restricting it. His heart 
was kind and affectionate ; his tastes were eminently 
social \ his pursuits precisely those to lead him into 
society. He had been the musical pupil of Dr. Arne, 
and had afterwards resided in the house of Mr. Fulk 
Grcville, a man of fortune and fashion, who, in tho 
language of tho day, must bo called his patron* iTo 
wonder at the brilliant and yet medley circle which 
subsequently gathered round him. 

He must have married about the year 1748 or 
1749, being then' two or three-and-twenty years of 
age; and his wife, Esther Sleepc, appe^s to have 
been one of those rare characters which approach 
perfection as nearly as mortals may. , Soon after 
their marriage Doctor Burney was appointed organist 
at Lynn Eegis, in Norfolk, he having been obliged, 
on account of his health, to relinquish more brilliant 
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prospects in London ; and at Lynn, on the 13th 'bf 
June, 1752, his third child and second daughter, 
Frances, was boi":. She is reported to have been 
•a backward child, and not to have known her letters 
at eight yesjrs of age. .She was called “ dunce** by 
her playmates ; but her mother seems to have shown 
no anxiety at her deficiencies, and to have often said, 
“ She had no fear about Fanny.” Perhaps it was 
only the mother who had discernment«enough to know 
that her Fanny was acquiring knowledge by the bye- 
ways, if not by the highways, of education; that her 
powers of observation were seldom inactive; and that 
beneath the shy, grave manner which won for her 
the title of “the old lady,’* there were deep springs 
of sensitiveness and ulfection which intensified all 
her faculties. This lamented mother died in London 
in the autumn of 1761,, the family having returned 
to Loudon the previous year, and settled in Poland 
Street; • 

Doctor Burney was left with six motherless children, 
Esther, James—already a midshipman in the navy— 
Frances, Susanna, Charles, and Charlotte. During 
Mrs. Burney’s illness France^ and Susanna had been 
'sent to a boarding-school in Queen Square, literally 
to be out qf the wayand here it was that they 
received the lintelligence of their loss. The agony 
of Fanny’s |grief' 'n:as such, that in so young a 
child it quite dismayed her governess. The be** 
rcavbd father soon recalled the little girls, and this 
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brief period aeems to have been the whole of Fanny 
Burney’s school experience. Subsequently her sisters 
Esther and Susanna were sent to Paris for their 
education ; but the father dreaded that Fanny’s ima¬ 
ginative temperament would be worked on, and that 
she would become a Roman Catholic, if exposed to 
the influence of Papist^. He feared this the more 
on account of her strong attachment to her maternal 
grandmother, who was of that persuasion. 

Thus little Fanny remained at home, and we can 
fancy in due time transferred her small amount of 
book-learning to her baby sister Chartotte; mean¬ 
while she waited upon papa when he came home 
wearied with his day’s teaching, or sat on his knee, 
or nestled by his side, and not unfrequently listened 
to the conversation of his clever friends. We can 
see clearly how that strong devoted love for her father 
grew up—a love which never knew blight or decay. 
Some may say, that he was not a wise father, but 
the little girl felt him to be an indulgent one, and 
that sufficed for her loving child’s nature. A child 
endowed with meaner faculties and coarser tastes thus 
neglected would have been in a perilous position, 
but Fanny Burney ^ms to have been so well inclined 
that she needed very little training. ■ Doctor Burney 
often- left homo by seven in the morning to commence 
his daily duties, and we''do not'wonder that in the 
long lonely days which were at the little girl’s 
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posal, she began, now that she could write, to beguile 
the time with scribbling poems and stories. 

To be sur« .there arc glimpses of more cliildish 
* recreations. The next-door neighbour . in Poland 
Street was a hair-merchant, who furnished perukes 
to the judges and lawyers. His children and the 
little Burneys became playfellows, ;ind had great 
games of ‘dressing up,” to the detriment, sometimes, 
of the solemn-looking wigs, one of which, valued at 
ten guineas, on a certain occasion fell into a tub of 
water, lost thereby its “gorgon buckle,” and was 
’ totally spoilt.' We suppose the wig-magazine was 
more rarely left open after this catastrophe. Then 
Fanny was an early and frequent play-goer, and 
before she could read the plays she had seen, she 
used to imitate the actors, and compose speeches ap¬ 
propriate to their characters. Mrs. Garrick’s box 
seems to have been pretty often at Dr. Burney’s ser¬ 
vice, and it was a positive pleasure to the indulgent 
father to give his children so great, and yet costless, 
an entertaiiunent. We are not offering an opinion 
as to the judgment displayed in so frequently per¬ 
mitting to his family an exciting amusement. But, 
perhaps, the, theatre is more harmless to mere .children' 
than to youth t ^ud wo are to remember that intel- 
Joetu^ resources were in those days far fewer than at 
present, and that 1;he theatre was almost the habitual 
resort of tlm middle -classes. David Garrick him- 
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i>olf was the friend of the little folks ; would make 
mirth with them in the parlour in Poland Street, and 
for their entertainment would enact the broadest farce, 
and disi>lay his most comical powers of mimicry. On 
one occasion, before ho and Mts. Garrick went on the 
Continent, they intrusted their favourite spaniel, Phill 
by name, to the charge of the little Burneys, who 
grew excessively fond of the animal, and on the 
return of its rightful owners gave up their pet with 
“ dismal reluctance.” The attachment had been mu¬ 
tual ; Phill moped and pined after her young pro¬ 
tectors, and would not bo consoled for their absence ; 
so Carrick gave the dog back to the children, but 
came regularly to visit it. Was the dog an excuse 
for longer and more frequent gambols ? At any rate 
this tenderness for an animal, this love for children, 
and free unbending in their company, this devotion 
of his groat talents to their amusement—^when, though 
little hands might cheerfully clap, no guineas rolled 
in requital to his feet^ no printed praise was to follow, 
and no courtly speeches could have been made— 
tilt the scale against many of the vanities and weak¬ 
nesses which have been recorded of tho great actor. 

In 1767, Dr. Burney married again. His second 
wife was Mrs. Stephen Allen, an old Lynn firiend, 
a widow with children, who were already intimate 
with the young Burneys. The ^o families were 
pleased with the* union, and the second Mrs. Burney 
proved a kind and aifeotionate stepmother. True, she 
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disapproved of the scribbling, and persuaded Fanny to 
make a bonfire of her manuscripts: we (lai*e say any 
other discreet, ^latronly friend would liave done the 
same. Even had she possessed po-wtprs of precision to 
know that her step-daii< 2 :htcr would one day open out 
a new path of literatun^, and write the first leminino 
novel that was not efieminato, she would have been 
wise to check these immatnn* outpourings, on the 
same principle that we prune a treiv in order that it 
may produce more vigorous shoots. 11 si U s, the little 
girl’s education had been visibly neglected; and 
though we hear of no more regular instruction for her, 
it is highly probable that the sisters, now returned 
from Paris, imparted some of their acquirements to 
Fanny; though, pei'haps, in that desultory manner 
which would have afforded but little profit to a less 
clever girl. Fanny was a tolerable French scholar 
early in life, and it is said that the language made 
familiar to Esther and Susanna, by their residence 
abroad, was thus communicated to their eacj'r pupil; 
Susanna being the chief instructress. We can fancy 
Mrs. Burney saw better employment for Fanny in her 
sixteenth year than the concoction of halting verses 
and crude stories; and the hemming and sewing 
in which she now habitually persevered for several 
Louts a day, gave her, no doubt, that quick facility 
with her needle which no woman of sense can despise. 
We do not hear of her learning music, though she 
must hare been in the very focus of it; and later we 
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have evidence th^it she both, loved and appreciated the 
art to whicl^her father was devoted. Perhaps, like a 
groat many other intellectual persons, she showed no 
early aptitude for music, because to her it was not, 
as it is to the mere musician, oi}ly a sensual recreation'; 
in such cases it is often only as the mind developes, 
and human emotions are awakened, that music is 
I’ccogniscd as a irehned and subtle interpreter of intel¬ 
lect and feeling. ^ 

But while acknowledging that Fanny Burney had 
little regular training and very few set lessons, that 
she entered on no course of accomplishments to fit her 
for a star in society, or of profound studies to make 
her a female philosopher, we cannot but see that ,she 
had a peculiar advantage of position that was very 
likely to render her a thoughtful, observing, and dis¬ 
cerning woman. Dr. Burney was not only eminept 
for his musical abilities, for being the first authority 
connected with liis art, and the most fashionable and 
popular instructor in London, but his literary reputation 
drew round him a class of people who might not have 
regarded an ordinary musical professor. For yea^s 
before his History of Music appeared there was great 
talk of the work, and he travelled on the Continent to 
collect information for it. New and varied acquaint¬ 
ances were made,—a better house was found indispensa¬ 
ble ; and, by degrees, his circle enlarged, till it comprised 
not only all that was best worth knowing of the rank and 
intellect of the metropolis, but also a congregation of 
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eccentric characters and oddities that infused a broad 
humour into many motley scenes. 

The first fi.mily move was from Poland Street to 
Queen Square, — at that time a delightful situation, 
quite on the outskirt^i of town; the fresh breezes 
from Highgatc and Hampstead coming over green 
fields unimpeded to the spot. Here, as in their pre- 
ceding and subsequent residence, lords and ladies, 
musicians and wits, Sir Joshua Beynolds and David 
Garrick, NoUekens, Barry, Mason, Ilawkcaworth, 
&c. &c., were frequent guests. Sometimes Italian 
' singers came with introductions to Dr. Burney: then 
musical evenings were arranged; and professors, who 
demanded enormous sums for the display of their 
talents on other occasions, sang their best freely 
and good-humouredly at Dr. Burney’s house for no 
other reward that the fiat of approval in that select 
circle, whose good word could make a reputation. 
Pachierotti^ the most popular Italian singer of the day, 
who seems to have been an intimate of the family, and 
Madame Agujari, who expected a hundred pounds for 
singing two songs anywhere else, were among these 
warblers, as well as a . host of others, familiar to our 
great-grandmothers, but whose names, for the most 
part, have now lost their meaning. Peers and peer¬ 
esses, Mettand of the fine arts, of many degrees, 
foreign ambassadors, managers of theatres, and some 

ij- t 

?nignitaa|e8 of the Church, were among the guests 
whom |)r. Bume/s musical entertaimnents drew 
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around him. Liille could they have thought, that in 
the shy, modest little girl, who usually shrank into a 
corner to escape notice, was a shrewd observer of life 
and manners; who, by the force of her own character, 
could not help but study theirs, and was, half uncon¬ 
sciously, laying up her present experiences to bo 
future food and fuel for her genius to work upon. 

The next removal of the Burneys was from Queen 
Square to St. Martin’s Street; the new house being 
the one that had belonged to Sir Isaac Newton, witli, 
the great astronomer’s observatory still standing. It is 
characteristic of Dr. Burney, that this observatory 
being nearly demolished by a fearful hurricane in 
17‘78, ho restored it at an expense he could ill afford, 
his daughter remarking, that he would have thought 
himself a “ruthless Goth” had he allowed such a 
memorial to pass away. Probably the happiest years 
of Fanny Burney’s early life were those associated 
with the home in St. Martin’s Street. 

Though some portion of “Evelina” was written 
during country visits, the story must have been 
planned, and mainly composed, at home; here bro- 
thci*s and sisters were taken into her cohiidence, and 
here she quaffed her first draught of fame. At this 
period, too, her father was in the meridian of his life 
and infiuence; and without allowing at all largely for 
the bright hopes and ardent expectations of youth, we 
can fancy that the world seemed sufficiently fasci¬ 
nating- to his children. Yet it cannot be doubted that - 
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much as his daughters entered into society, they re« 
mained frcsh-hcartcd and affectionate girls, cordially 
united among vhemselves, and fully capable of distin¬ 
guishing between butterfly acquaintances and true 
tried friends. Among the latter, Mr. Crisp deserves to 
rank foremost. He was an old bachelor of cultivated 
mind, gentlemanly bearing, and easy fortune. Though 
in early life he had proved an unsuccessful author, his 
literary abilities were of no mean order. Ho was a 
charming letter-writer, and an admirable critic. Mr. 
Crisp resided chiefly at Chessington, in Surrey, where 
he boarded in a large, rambling house, that admitted 
- of additional spare beds and frequent visitors. Hero 
Hr. Burney gladly resorted whenever ho could snatch 
an interval of rest or recreation; and here Fanny 
was a frequent and welcome guest. She called Mr. 
Crisp her second “daddy;” and he addressed her as 
his “dear Fannikin.” In absence they corresponded, 
and “ Fannikin ” submitted portions of her journal to 
his perusal. 

This journal had been commenced very soon after 
the auto-da-fe of her manuscripts. To write was a 
necessity of her existence; and though from the open¬ 
ing paragraph we can gather, that with a young girl’s 
natur^ timidity she intended it to be a strictly private 
record,- either as it grew in interest or she grew in 
self^nfldence, it was handed about, at least to her 
sisters ahd her “ dear daddy Crisp.” This journal 
was ver^ dif^reht from a diy diary. She did not 
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pretend to chronicle every day’s events; dull doings 
were permitted to slip into their proper oblivmn, even 
if they caused the hiatus of a week between her dates; 
but when incidents of real interest occurred, or when 
fancy sparkled up requiring an outlet, when famous 
people were met, or when conversation worth perpe¬ 
tuating was heard, then this quiet listener and silent ob¬ 
server took up her pen, and registered facts and opinions 
in a simple straightforward manner. However slight 
Fanny Burney’s opportunities of regular instruction 
might have been, she profited by th^ sufficiently to 
be extremely well informed. Every reader of letters 
of eighty years ago—letters even of eminent and 
educated people—must have remarked the slippery 
grammar and disrespect of “persons” and “cases” 
which often prevailed ; but though we do not say that 
Fanny Burney in her teens wrote faultless English, 
her style was so comparatively free from blemishes, 
that we look upon it as surprising for the laine. 
Feminine epistles were in those days especially de¬ 
fective, for few women learned Latin, and English 
grammar was but imperfectly studied except in con¬ 
nexion with the dead languages. Fanny Burney must 

I 

have had some advantages which we do not clearly 
see on the surface of her history ; unless, indeed, the 
habit of acting as her father’s amanuensis may account 
for her facility of composition 

She does not appear to have been a great reader, 

4 

at least in her early girlhood; and as we are told that 
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Dr. Burney’s library was by no means well selected, it 
is not to be regretted that she confined her attention 
to the few sterling writers who were her favourites. 

*Bad books arc much worse than none at all, and with 
Shakspere and Idilton within reach her imagination 
was not starved. ** Evelina” could not have been half 
so original had its author been a devourer of trashy 
novels. Possibly when it was written she had not 
read a dozen romances, for Fielding’s “Amelia” 
is mentioned as the only novel on Dr. Burney’s 
shelves. 

We have no precise record of when “ Evelina” was 
commenced; probably the young authoress was years 
writing it. Among the manuscripts which were de¬ 
stroyed in obedience to Mrs. Burney’s desire, while 
Susanna “ stood by weeping at the conflagration,” was 
a story of some Ichgth entitled “ The History of Caroline 
Evelyn,” No doubt there was more regret felt at the 
ruthless sacrifice which had been demanded than was 
apparent at the time; at all events, this one story was 
never forgotten by its author, whose restless imagina- 
tion began picturing the scenes to which the heroine’s 
infant daughtor^pight be exposed “ between the ele¬ 
gant connexl^s of her mother and the vulgar ones of 
her grani^bther.” The young novelist had but to 
look for 'suggestions of character; incidents 

arc^^’to W fii.ncy, and took their proper shape and 
place in imaginary scenes; until the work dwelt in 
her own ii^ind a perfect whole, before a page of it was 
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committed to paper. This is the author’s own account 
of its creation. Possibly it was commenced in the 
summer of 1770, when Fanny was just eighteen, and 
when, during her father’s absence in France and • 
Italy, she had ^nore leisure than usual for her own 
studies and compositions. On Dr. Burney’s return to 
England, she was for a long time occupied in assist¬ 
ing him to prepare his first volume of the History of 
Music for the pijess; and it is very likely that these 
duties somewhat initiated her into the mysteries of 
publishing, and stimulated her desire to “ see herself 
in print,” About the year 1776 she communicated 
her wish to her sisters, under the strictest promise of 
secrecy; and went through the immense labour of 
transcribing the first and second vdumes of her novel 

"I 

in a feigned upright hand, lest—^being known as her 
father’s amanuensis—her common writing might bo 
recognised by some of the printers engaged on his 
book. * When she had proceeded thus far she wrote 
an anonjrmous letter to Mr. Dodsley, an eminent pub¬ 
lisher) promising, if he would publish her .work, to 
send him the sequel the following year, and requesting 
an answer addressed to a certain coffee-house. Now 
she took into her confidence her younger .brother 
Charles, who rather enjoyed the frolic, and agreed to 
be her agent at the coffee 7 hQUse. Mr. Dodsley de¬ 
clined treating with an anonymous auihor; and the 
young people, “ after sitting in committee pn this 
lofty reply,” decided on offering the' book to Mr. 
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Lowndes, a city publisher. He proved to be a less 

pompous personage, desired to see the manuscript, and, 

itfter reading i-he portion already prepared, intimated 

* to the unknown author that he liked the workj but 

could not publish an unfinished book. 

Although mingled with present disappointment, 

there was, on the whole, encouragement in this reply; 

so Fanny set resolutely to work, and within the next 

year completed and transcribed her tlyrd volume. But 

now that it seemed really within her power to have the 

work brought out, she was assailed by a scruple of 

conscience: she did not think it right to make this 

plunge into print without her father’s sanction; at the 

same time she had not the courage to show him the 

manuscript, or even to tell him its title. She exercised 

some little ingenuity in her choice of an opportunity 

to obtain the permission she required. Just as her 

father was starting or a visit to Chessington, and in 

the act of bidding her an affectionate farewell, she 

faltered out, with many blushes, that she had been 

writing a little book, and if he did not forbid her she 
^ * 

should like it to be printed. She added, that her name 
could not possibly transpire, for her brother Charles 
had promised to transact the affair with a bookseller 
at a disfimce. She only entreated that her father 
would not ask to see it. Instead of treating the sub¬ 
ject in the serious maimer his daughter had dreaded, 
he laughed so heartily at the idea, that her author’s 
dignity vfas a little wounded. However, lie gave her 
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the permission for which she was so anxious, only en¬ 
joining her to be careful in preserving her incognita^ 
and with a kind good-bye kiss hurried away. She 
now forwarded the packet to Mr. Lowndes, who in a 
few days offered her twenty pounds for the manu¬ 
script. She, who probably only hoped to have her 
book printed without cost, thought the publisher’s 
offer magnificent, and accepted it with the greatest 
alacrity. , 

In the January of 1778 “ Evelina ; or, a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into the World,” was published, a 
fact of which the author was first made aware by 
lieai'ing Mrs. Burney read the announcement among' 
other newspaper advertisements at the breakfast-table. 
No doubt poor Fanny nearly choked as she listened; 
but she and her faithful brother and sisters kept the 
secret still. Some days passed before she heard the 
name again, and meanwhile a sick terror crept over 
her, and she was afraid to think on what she had 
done. If ever a book won a high reputation from its 
own merits alone, " Evelina” must have done so. The 
publisher was not one of particular influence or repute; 
and the author being absolutely unknown, no friendly 
criticisms could possibly be enlisted. There was 
nothing in its pages to kindle partis feelings, and to 
the generality of readers there was little that was 
enticing about a young lady’s entrance into the world. 
But by degrees a buzz of approbation made itself 
heal’d. The circulating libraries could scarcely supply 
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the readers who asked for the new book, and fashion- 
able equipages rarely seen east of Temple Bar congre¬ 
gated at the publisher’s door in Fleet Street. Mr. 
Lowndes himself was persecuted to reveal the author, 
and hardly believed when 'he declared his own igno¬ 
rance. By-and-bye came a flattering notice in the 
London Review,” and then' one still more' compli¬ 
mentary in the “ Monthly.” “ Evelina” became the 
rage, not only among novel-readers, but scholars and 
statesmen sat up all night to read it, and made the 
book the theme of their eloquent panegyrics. The 
demure and unsuspected little authoress heard this 
praise surging like a sea around her. “ Evelina” was 
the talk everywhere; haMly a* house did she visit 
where the book was not lying about; often she heard 
passages read aloud, and constantly the characters 
were commented on in her presence. Alternately it 

V 

was attributed to Anstey, to Horace Walpole, and to a 
Mr. Friend, whom her daddy Crisp considered “ very 
capable of it.” Wlicn wo think of all this excitement, 
following as it did a great strain of intellectual exer¬ 
tion, and much anxiety on account of her father’s 
health—^for Dr. Burney had lately been seriously ill— 
we do not wonder to find Fanny Burney’s own health 
broken down this Spring; so ill indeed was she that 
she could “hjardly walk three yards in a day;” and, 
allowihg for the phrase as a figure of speech, it still 
may be taken for the expression of great lassitude and 
d^ility^ 1 She goes to Chessington to recruit, but the 
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fame of “ Evelina” has reached even that retreat. She 
actually reads some portion of the book aloud to Mr. 
Crisp, and feels that her agitation is destroying the 
interest of it. She hides the first volume because it 
contains the poetical dedication of the. anonymous 
author to her father, and fears it may betray her; and 
is infinitely amused when having all but confessed the 
authorship to her old friend, he treats her words and 
manner as a joke. 

It is while she is at Chessington that she hears 
from her sister Charlotte that Dr. Burney has read 
the book, and is aware of the author. We do not 
kiiow precisely how it was that he identified the much- 
lauded novel with the little work, his daughter had 
asked permission to publish ; but the train of associa¬ 
tion is not very difficult to follow. The idea once 
started, a host of corroborating circumstances must 
have confirijicd it. Ho road the favourable notice in 
the “Monthly Review,” paused and read,it agaw; 
then calling to his daughter Charlotte, he put his finger 
on the word “ Evelina,” and saying, “ You know what 
it is,” bade her write down the title, and send to the 
publisher’s for a copy ak if for berself. Naturally 
when the work reached him, he opened the first 
volume on the dedicatory ode 1 

Though not possessing any. great poetical merits 
these verses were dictated by the purest filial respect 
and affection, and were pleasing and earnest enough to 
have touched a far less susceptible heart. We do not 
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wonder to hoar that he shed tears on reading them. 
His suspicion of the author was now instantly con¬ 
firmed, but ho does not appear to have re\yaled the 
secret, even to Mrs. Burney, until he had gone through 
the book, and endeavoured .to judge impartially of its 
merits. He was delighted and astonished with it, atid 
wrote a letter to Fanny, which gave her ecstatic plea¬ 
sure. She say s, in her Journal, “ The approbation of all 
the world put together would not besu* any competition 
in my estimation with that of my beloved father.” 

Dr. Burney came to Chessington while Fanny was 
there, and claimed for himself the high gratification of 
communicating the secret to “ dear daddy Crisp.” Fanny 
consents; feeling the confidence is due to such a fnend, 
and fearing, now that the truth has transpired, that he 
may hear it indirectly. But she runs out of the way 
when she finds whut is going forward, and escapes one 
chase that is made after her. Before supper, however, 
she encounters Mr. Crisp, who seizes both her hands 
and rains down a shower of mock abuse upon her for 
her secresy in the good set terms which gentlemen of 
the> last century were wont to indulge in. Seriously, 
however, ho loved his ** Fannikin ” as if she were 
indeed hkjiifiighter, triumphed in her triumph proudly 
and opsjmyt became her severest critic and yet most 
thozoujgh^appreciater, and, tUl he died, her very sensible 
adviser. 

I ' 

Fanny Burney’s mind' was admirably balanced, Or 
|he must have become vain and aiTogant from the 
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homage she was just now receiving. But there is no 
trace of anything of the kind; there is a passage, 
indeed, in one,of her letters of this period expressive 
of her opposite^ feelings, which is evfen pathetiQ. 
Writing to her sister Susanna, sh^ says, “ A success so 
really unexpected almost overpowers me. I wonder 
at myself, that my spirits are not more elated. I 
believe half the flattery I have had would have made 
me madly merry j but all servos only to almost depress 
me by the fulness of heart it occasions.” 

There is a trait of fine human nature in these 
words. She was conscious that her whole social posi¬ 
tion was changing, and. with the public acknowledg¬ 
ment of her, talents, there came to her own heart a re¬ 
cognition of new duties which they entailed. She must 
have been touched as well as amused to find the new sort 
of respect with wliich she was treated by her elders. 
On one side was her daddy Crisp ejaculating, “ Wonder¬ 
ful! wonderful 1” asking where she had picked up her 
various materials, and how she had found time to write 
so much unsuspected; and then exclaiming she had 
only to take her pen in hand to make a*fortune, that 
her fame and reputation were established, and that 
booksellers would snap at what she wrote. On the other* 
side was her beloved father telling her that ** Evelina” 
was the next best novel to Fielding’s, and repealing 
the fine things the London world had said about it; 
brimming up the intoxica^g draught with the praise 
of Dr. Johnson, and the inyitatioB of Mrs. ThriUe to 
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Str6atli£Cm, whore it is evident that none of the youn^ 
people had hitherto visited. But Fanny’s days of 
mere young-ladyisns were quite' over now, and she had 
to take upon herself the privileges j/ud the penalties 
of celebrity. She was infinitely gratified, however, 
by the invitation of Mrs. Thrale, whom she had 
long regarded with great admiration, and she gladly 
concurred in the arrangement her father had made, that 
they should call at Strcatliam on their way home from 
Chessington. 

That visit is the one already mentioned, and it is 
chronicled by Miss Burney at the time as marking the 
most “consequential day” in her life. We must return , 
to the scene, and look in upon the party syt dinner. 

Mrs. Thrale places Dr. Burney on one side of her, 
and Fanny on the other; Dr. Johnson enters after 
they are seated. Mrs. Thrale introduces him to the 
stranger, and ho takes the place next her, which has 
been reserved for him. We presume the party con¬ 
sisted of seven; Mr. Thrale at the bottom of the table, 
and Mr. Seward and Miss Thrale filling up the other 
vacancies. ' ^ere is reason to conclude that the. dinner 
hour was four o’clock. Miss Burney was in a sort of 
‘earthly paradise; she chronicled the “ noble diniK^" 

I'* 

and “elegant dessert’* in her Journal, but we feel 
pretty certain that her eyes and .ears were chiefly 
feasted. She had so “ true a veneration for Dr. John¬ 
son, that the very sight of him inspired her with 
d^i^^and reverence f and was ready, like* any. other 
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kind-hearted person, to pity the infirmities which caused 
convulsive movements of his hands, his face, and some-, 
times of his entire body.* The leviathan of literature— 
as his admirers loyed to call him—was in one of his 
amiable moods that day, and complimented Miss 
Burney in just that delicate, indirect manner, which 
not demanding or permitting a reply, was intensely 
gratifying to her. But he seasoned the conversation 
quite sufficiently^with abuse of other people, and kept 
the lead of it as usual. 

The chaise was ordered at eight o’clock, but 
Miss Burney was- only released on her father pro¬ 
mising to bring her again the following week to 
stay some time. This longer visit it was which esta¬ 
blished her as one of the Streatham ** set,” introduced 
her to Mrs. Montagu, and the circle of b'as bleus who 
originated the name, and, what far more conduced to 
her happiness, cemented the mutual .liking of herself 
and Mrs. Thralo into warm affectionate friendship. ^ 
In tracing the leading circumstances of Miss Burney’s 
eventful life, one is struck by the good sense which 
was her prevailing characteristic, ready at every 
crisis and emergency, and which alone seemed equal 
to combat her constitutional shyness and reserve. 
There was no escaping from the fame of her successful 
book; but ,;^hile shrinking with true feminine modesty 
from eclqtf she was not insensible to the solid ad« 
vantages which the recognition of her talents placed 
within her grasp. She had but to write to. win for 
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herself an independence ; and it is highly probable, 
that a^ one of the large family of a man dependent on 
his daily exertions for his bread, she was fully alive to 
the value of money, not as an end, but as the means of 
carrying forward her noblest aspirations and purest 
wishes. She loved intellectual society too, but enjoyed 
it in her youth as a good listener, rather than as a 
talker, and now she found herself courted in the very 
circles she had looked on as the mos^ exclusive. But 
though she was happy in her success, and very 
thankful for it, we never find her presuming upon it— 
never find that it had unsettled her mind, or turned 
her aside from her home duties or home affections. 
She is still the warm-hearted, considerate, unselfish 
“our Fanny” of the family circle, and the “Fanni- 
kin” of daddy Crisp. - 

At Streatham she is equally at home. Dr. John¬ 
son begins by kissing her hand, but by-and-bye takes 
her in his great arms, giving her a sort of bear’s hug 
for daily greeting, talks to her by the hour together, 
insists upon teaching her Latin, and calls her “ dear 
little Burney.” We cannot help suspecting that Mr. 
Thrale was rather a cold stem man, his visitors say so 
little about him. But that little implies, that a word or 
look compelled instant obedience of wife, children, and 
servants. Possibly Mrs. Thrale’s path was not quite so 
rose-strewn as at the first glance it seemed $ and very 
sure wo are that sne must have possessed the sweet¬ 
ness of temper which Dr. Johnson so often lauded. 
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He did hia part to try it. Every one knows the story 
of her rejoinder when Johnson complained of her ex¬ 
cessive urbanity when they were travelling. “You 
forget,” she said, “ that I have to be civil for four.” 
There is, indeed, great character displayed in a speech 
of Mrs. Thrale’s which Miss Burney notes, besides 
the full evidence of a generous, kindly heart, and ad¬ 
mirable self-control. They had been talking of Dr. 
Johnson’s severe* manner, and Mrs. Thrale replied in 
liis presence,— 

“ Oh, sometimes I think I shall die no other death 
than hearing the bitter things he says to others. What 
he says to myself I can bear, because I know how sin¬ 
cerely he is my friend, and that he means to mend me; 
but to otherg it is cruel.” 

To persons he liked, however, the rough-mannered, 
awkward Doctor could be gentle enough ; and though 
he often railed against women,* and scoffed at their 
minds, his distinguished favourites were women of 
more than ordinary abilities. There was a certain 
Miss Streatfield, who visited at Streatham, a great, 
beauty, and a learned young lady—a famous Greek 
scholar in fact, who was a great pet of the Doctor’s 
before he knew Miss Burney, an^ indeed, did not lose 
her place in his esteem afterwards. Only Miss Burney 
seems to have taken a still higher ^one. Miss Streat- 
field possessed the faculty of crying at will; and Mrs. 
Thrale took a mischievous pleasure in showing her 

actually asking her on certain occasions to provo 
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that she felt such and such things by crying a little. 
Thea there was Lady Ladd, Mr. Thrale’s sister, a fre¬ 
quent visitor, v'ho painted, and patched, and stCod six 
feet in her high-heeled shoes, and took in good temper 
Dr. tTolmsoii’s rclmkes about he^ dress and her attempts 
to look young. In short, there was identy of quizzing 
going on in tlie Streatham circle. 

Mr. Tlirale is casually reported to have been grave 
and serious, and generally to have indulged in a nap 
after dinner; and Miss Burney, so early as her second 
visit, notes in her Journal that he seemed not to be a 
happy man, though he had every means of happiness 
in his power. And then she adds sagaciously, “But I 
think I have rarely seeh a yery rich man with a light 
heart and light spirits ” He (complained of the “ limes,” 
and indulged in most dismal forebodings. Nevertheless, 
he soon grew kind and gracious to his wife’s young 
friend, and unbent sufficiently from graver matters to 
suggest very delicately that Miss Burney should give 
orders to his wife’s milliner, and have them put (iown 
in Mrs. Thrale’s bill. ’ She avails herself but sparingly 
of this proposal, but cannot wholly decline it without 
hurting their feelings. We see from the circumstance 
a good deal of thoughtful consideration for the increase 

of personal expense her visits to Streatham might 

« 

occasion.. Mr. Thrale, also^ at one thne, seriously’ 
proposed !a little match-making to his wife, and that 
Miss Burney should marry a certain wealthy relative 
xf his. As, hiowever^ neither of the persons most 
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deeply concerned entertained the same view, there is 
no v/onder the scheme dropped to the ground. 

In reality Streatham was a second home to Fanny 
Burney at this period of her life. When staying there 
her mornings were often, though not always, at her 
own disposal for writing; while in the after hours of 
the day the sisterly companionship of Mrs. Thrale 
must have supplied to her > affections the ^solaco they 
required; and Dr. Burney taught Miss Thrale 
music, his frequent Visits kept up a sort of pleasant 
home intercourse. Oh, how often does the biographer, 
discontented with a dull catalogue of facts, wish it 
were possible to divine the daily conversation, the 
commonplace discourse of those past days! But a 
knowledge of those facts which seem at first a little 
disconnected helps the Imagination wonderfully. The 
Thrales, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Burney, and Mr. Crisp, 
were clearly and thoroughly^Tories of the old school; 
and Fanny Burney, whose genius was keenly observ¬ 
ing, but by no means,deeply reflective, would*have 
been a wonder of intelligence had she thought at all 
differently on political subjects from those shq so 

; V 

dearly loved and highly venerated* In fact, she was 
of opinion according to the hack phrase of the day, 
that “ women had nothing to* do with politicsnot 
seeing what later teachers have made evident, that 
the chain is neither long nor complicated which unites 
what are called ‘‘politics*’ with the morals of a nation. 
Strange that girls should be encouraged to study the 
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national events of past centuries, and yet forbidden 
to tliink of those passing “politics” which are to 
make future hiptory I 

We can fancy how the Streatham party talked of 
the current topics of 1778. The American war of 
Independence was then raging, and no doubt the 
daring of the “rebels” was discussed without sym¬ 
pathy for the oppressions suffered by the colonists, 
or the dimmest forcsliadowings of tho mighty republic 
which was to arise, and act out the greatest experi¬ 
ment of modem times with the nations of Europe for 
spectators. 

Within the preceding six months had died Lord 
Chatham,. Dr. Arne, Voltaire, and Roussc'au;—^poor 
Chatlerlon had been dust but for eight years, and, had 
•he lived, would have been just Miss Burney’s own 
age; and little more than four years had elapsed 
since Oliver Goldsmith’s death^since his coffin had 
been opened, that Mary Horneck, the “Jessamy 
Bridfi,” might have a lock of his hair,—since Burke 
had burst into tears on hearing the news, and Rey- 
nolijs had thrown by his pencil for the day, and 
“grieved more than he had done in times of great 
family distress.” What subjects were here for free, 

h, 

lliii^gtrained discourse, such as was likely to take 
place at the Streatham table t It is distinctly men¬ 
tioned that Mrs.^ Thrale and Miss Bumey admired 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” and that on Mrs. Thrale 
saying to. Dr.. Johnson, “ Don’t you like it, sir ?” he 
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replied, “No, madam; it is very faulty; there is 
nothing of real life in it, and very little of nature. 
It is a mere fanciful performance.” And this, though 
on other occasions Dr. Johnson had praised the work, 
and, as'is so generally known, had been .the medium 
of selling it to a publisher I 

Oh, that the two ladies had had spirit and self- 
conlidence enough to maintain their opinion, and logical 
powers to argue •jvith the burly tyrant of their circle ; 
and, in short, had been among the early upholders 
of that great man, whose genius seems to the modem' 
mind as far to transcend that of Johnson as in his 
day it was thought to fall behind the powers of the 
learned lexicographer. As Goldsmith had visited in¬ 
timately at the Thrales, his name was probably ‘often 
mentioned. 

But we must not linger over these Streatham 
fancies, nor tell of the visit which was paid by the 
Thrales to Mr. Crisp, and the old bachelor’s formal 
return of the call; when, Dr. Johnson being particu¬ 
larly silent, every one else was afraid of talking, “from 
the general fear he incited that if he spoke not he might 
listen, and that if he listened he might reprove.” 

Chiefly at the persuasions of her friends, Miss 
Burney wrote a comedy, entitled “The Witlings,” 

I 

which, however, was never acted. Curiosity is not 
a little piqued to know what its merits really were. 
Mrs. Thrale, to whom it seems to have been read in 
detached portions, thought highly of it; but Dr. Bur-' 
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ney and Mr. Crisp considered it so.far beneath tho 
point of merit which was expected by the public from 
the author of Evelina,” that they persuaded her to 
suppress it. Mr. Crisp blamed its resemblance to 
Moliere’s ‘‘Femmes Savantes,” but it is a curious fact 
that the author, at that time had never read the famous 
French comedy. Whichever judgment was correct, 
the occasion was one which displayed Fanny Burney’s 
amiability in tho strongest liglit. No petulance, no 
spasms of wounded vanity, arc apparent in her corre¬ 
spondence. She regrets that she has failed to meet tho 
expectations of her best friends, but she docs not for a 
moment dispute the soundness of their judgment. In 
one of her letters to Mr. Crisp, after acknowledging 
her disappointment with good sense and good-humour, 
she wrrites, “Tliis, however, seriously I do believe, 
that when my two daddies put their heads together to 
concoct for me that hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle 
they sent me, they felt as sony for poor little lijliss 
Bays as she could possibly do for herself.” fehe 
seems thoroughly to have understood how much better 
it was to read their “hisses” than to hear such sounds 
from the thousand throats of pit and gallery; yet it 
is cum^ to speculate whether this joint judgment 
was lipfible. Since Mr. Crisp’s own failure as a 
draiinatist'Some twenty, or five-and-twonty years be- 

f * ' , • ^ 

f4r^ he Imd lived the life a recluse, and could have 
had^ no fbrthor opportunity of understanding stage 
‘r^uiremfnts than when he himself missed their ful- 
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iBlment. Then, as ho always considered himself a 
martyr, and that his forgotten play ought to have been 
a deathless triumph to him, it is probable that the 
greater contrast to it in tone and character that ‘‘Fan-, 
nikin’s” production might present, the greater would 
be his disapproval. Dr. Burney, too, was evidently a 
great conventionalist in many things, and talents that 
diverged out of the ordinary track might be somewhat 
apt to escape lus observation altogether. We are to 
remember that, with all the endearing intimacy which 
existed between father and daughter, so far from sus¬ 
pecting the superiority of Fanny’s intellect, he had 
been surprised at its development; having exclaimed 
in a tone of wonder at her book that she of all his 
children had had the least educational advantages. 
And, when he applauded “ Evelina,” its merits had 
already been pointed out. All Miss Burney’s novels 
display a broad marking of character, great intricacy 
of plot, and a keen sense of the ridiculous—important 
elements, one would think, of success for a comedy; 
and it is difficult to fancy that, in the full freshness 
of her powers, and with the brilliant fame of “Evelina” 
fanning her ambition, she could write very weakly. 
Then the subject of “The Witlings” was a very good 
one; and the names of the dramatis personcs, Mr. pab- 
bler, Lady Smatter, Mrs, Sapient, Mrs. Voluble, 8&c. 
&c., were suffidently suggestive of lights, and shades 
of character. One cannot help tliinking it at aijy rate 
possible that the play deserved better treatment than 
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it received, though probably the humour of the piece 
was too gentle and genial to suit the coarse taste of 
the period. If it were so, the young author’s modest 

facquiescence in her “daddies*” judgment shines out 

■ 

all the more charmingly. And soon after the con- 
deipnation of her play she began to think seriously of 
writing another novel. 

With the greatest inclination and ability for her 
task, the plan was not very easy to,be carried out. 
Fanny Burney was now in the vortc*x of society, and 
to give a list of her acquaintances would seem like 
copying from the “Court Guide” the most celebrated 
names of the period. In those days of powder and 
paint, and hoops and sacques, a fashionable lady’s 
toilet was so elaborate that, allowing for preparation, 
and arrangement, and frequent shopping, it must often 
have consumed as many hours out of the four-and- 
twenty as were given to slumber; and when wo re¬ 
member the usual formality of the visiting and the 
slowness of locomotion, there really seems to have been 

t 

only a margin of life left for rational enjoyment and 
intellectual occupation. 

During the tliree or four years which followed Miss 
Burney’s h^st^appearance at Streatham she was intro¬ 
duced tQ^lQ||@0EO and Sheridan, and might fairly count 
among intimates the chief arbiters of taste in 
Eng^d. She flitted backwards and forwards from 
St. Martin’s Street to Stceatham and Chessington, and 

t _ 

accompanied the Thralcs to Brighton, to Bath, and to 
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Tunbridge Wells. No wonder that, paying these 
penalties of her popularity, it was the year 1781 before 
her second novel, “ Cecilia,” was ready for the press. 
Meanwhile the friendship of Mrs. Thrale and Miss 
Burney was becoming more and more sisterly, and the 
marriage of Susanna Burney to Captain Phillips, and 
her consequent removal from London, seemed, in Mrs. 
Thrale's opinion at least, to throw them more in¬ 
timately togethei^ In one of her letters, evidently 
written while Fanny was busy on “Cecilia,” resolutely 
caging herself for that purpose in an up-stairs room, 
Mrs. Thrale alTectionately says, “I shall slip pretty 
readily into the Susanuncia’s place,” and playfully 
chiding her for her long absence from Streatham, says 
that she could only procure one “ frank,” the giver— 
and she had sent a hundred miles for it—being certain 
that Miss Burney could not live long enough away 
from her to need two. 

The manner in which rich people begged for 
“ franks ” was certainly one of the curiosities of the 
days of dear postage. Here was the wife of a millionaire, 
with always two magnificent establishments, and often 
more—with carriages and servants in abundance, gar¬ 
dens, conservatories, pineries—for it is noticed during 
a long summer visit that the table “was not one day 
without a pine”—here is this lady, who delights in 
lavish hospitality and generous kindness, asking for a 
frank to save postage in writing to her dearest friend! 

If Mrs. Thrale's letters now and then betrayed an 
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emphasis or hyperbole when addressing her sweetest 
Burney,” Fanny’s rejoinders were quite as aifectionate 
and enthusiastic. Indeed, many of the letters of both 
“ ladies seemed wholly made up of expressions of regard—• 
variations on ,one perpetual theme. In a postscript to 
one of Miss Burney’s epistles, written while she was 
busy finishing Cecilia,” she says, “ I think I shall. 
always hate this book which has kept me so long away 
from you, as much as I shall always love ‘Evelina,* who 
first comfortably introduced mo to you,—an event which 
I may truly say opened a new, and I hope an exhaust¬ 
less source of happiness to your most gratefully affec¬ 
tionate-^ F. B.” 

This constant reiteration of attachment, bearing the 
■ date of 1781, does not look so affected as it would do 
in a modem correspondence. It was part of the sys¬ 
tem of bows, compliments, and curtseys, which frittered 
away a good tithe of existence in those days. . 

The two friends were at Bath in the summer of 
1780, when the Lord George Gordon riots appalled 
the Londoners. Mr. Thrale’s failing health -had in¬ 
duced him to withdraw himsoir from business this 
summer-rheii<^ the sojourn at Bath. But his town 
house -vm attacked by the mob; the soldiers, how¬ 
ever, it, and the children 4nd valuables were 

removed. The brewery was likewise threatened, and 

■** « 

the Btreatham mansion so far in danger that it was 
emptied of its furniture by way of preca^ttion. Party 
filling high even at Bath, Bomish chapels being 
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burnt, and other outrages committed, by the mob in 
imitation of the London rioters. The accusation that 
Mr. Thrale was a Papist was quite unfounded, but it 
terrified his wife, and though she made as light of the 
matter as she could, she persuaded him to leave Bath 
and accompany her to Brighton. Fanny Burney soon 
afterwards returned homo; but one cannot help fan¬ 
cying that the shadow of the sad coming event was 
already felt, if it.was not seen. 

The state of Mr.,Thrale’s health had been for some 
time a cause of great solicitude among his intimates. 
He had many of the symptoms which experienced 
physicians dread as the forerunners of paralysis or 
apoplexy, and a slight ht which he had the next 
winter heightened the alarm. Naturally every, consi¬ 
deration bent to the one oligect of his restoration. A 

I 

tour on the Continent was projected, with Dr. Johnson 
for their companion,—a scheme which, involving a 
lengthened separation between the two ladies, so 
affected poor Fanny, that she was unable to appear at 
dipner the day she heard it. She seems to have been 
invited to spend the day in Grosvenor Square, but 
after this' ill news shut herself up while the Thralcs 
were entertaining Dr. Johnson and some other gentle¬ 
men, and with difficulty aroused herself sufficiently to 
appear in the evening when there was a large party, 
pleading indisposition as excuse for iU Jooks—and red 
eyes, we suspect 

One cannot help lingering over this brilliant party. 
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which took place about the middle of March, and was 

nearly, if not quite, the last which ever assembled 

under the same auspices. Fanny Burney records it as 

one that would have been very agreeable to her had 

not her mind been wholly and sadly occupied by other 

matters; but she notes among the guests Augusta 

Byron—the aunt of the yet unborn poet—a lady who 

became afterwards her intimate friend, and names, as 

one of the chief beauties in the roomi “ Mrs. Gwynn, 

* _ • 

lately Miss Homeck.” Was the lock of hair that the 

Jessamy Bride “ treasured till the day of her death,” 

worn that night in brooch, or ring, or locket? 

A few more visits to Mrs. Thrale in Grosvenor 
Square are mentioned by Miss Burney,—^friendly visits, 
in which she met some half-a-dozen guests. Dr. Johnson 
of course, Mrs. Carter, Miss Benson, Boswell, &c. &c. 
Then came the fatal 4th of April. 

This was the date fixed for a large party at the 
Thrales, to which “ half the fashion of London had 
been invitedand one can fancy the mansion in 
Grosvenor Square, with preparations already made for, 
a brilliant lighting up and a gay reception. But Death 
was to Laplace all other guests, and darken the scene 
with hiB* presence. Mr. Thrale h^ been more ailing 
than usuld.for a day-ortwo, and “verylethargic,”even 
' on'Sunday the 1st, but no immediate danger was ap« 
prehended. He died, however, from a ^dden stroke 
apoplexy on the morning of Wednesday the 4th 
of AprU, 1781. Probably Mrs. Thrale had for some 
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time been schooling her mind to expect this bercavo*» 
ment, but it fell on her with awful suddenness at last, 
and plunged her into the deepest affliction. For a 
time she declined seeing even Miss Burney, who seems 
to have hastened to Grosvenor Square on the intelli¬ 
gence of the calamity, and to have had one bpef inter¬ 
view before she knew that Mrs. Thrale wished to 
exclude her. But she wrote to her friend almost 
daily,—prayed {or her,. sympathised with her, and 
secluded herself as if the-loss were .one of her own 
relatives. Mrs. Thrale paid a short visit to Brighton 
for change of scene, seeking there the counsel and 
consolations of an old friend, Mr. Scrase; but imme¬ 
diately on her return, which was before the end of 
April, she solicited the companionship of her young 
friend, and Fanny Burney hastened to Streatham at 
her bidding. 

Dr. Johnson was staying in Grosvenor Square 
when Mr. Thrale died, and thus he himself mentions 
the event 

“ I felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, and 
looked far the last time upon the face that for fifteen 
years had never been turned upon me but with respect 
and benignity.” 

In the evening Johnson apologised for his absence 
from the Literary Club by the following note 

Mr. Johnson knows that l^ir Joshua Reynolds 
and the other gentlemen will excuse his incompliance 
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with the call, when they are told that Mr. Thralo 
died this morning.** 

Boswell mentions this circumstance, and dilates on 
the “essential loss** Johnson experienced in the death 
of Mr. Thrale, but he chronicles without comment on 
the facts,^that on Friday the 6lh Johnson dined at a 
club which had been lately formed at the Queen’s 
Arms, in St. Paul’s Churchyard; that the next clay 
he dined at Mr. Hoolc’s, to meet soiufi gentlemen from 
the East Indies; and that on the llih and 12th he 
was. each day the guest of a bishop. As usual, 
Boswell parrots the cohversation, and repeats the say¬ 
ings of Johnson on the Gordon riots, the “ Oriental 
castes,” and other general topics. We picture the kind 
friend and generous benefactor of fifteen years, scarcely 
cold in his coffin, the “ benignant” and “ respectful” 
face hardly yet death-changed,—wo see the darkened 
chambers and the weeping widow and children, and a 

feeling of wonder possesses us to think, that at such a 

« 

time Johnson could take his place at festive boards, 
eat gluttonously of good dinners—as he always did 

I 

when they were set before him—mouth out big words 
and ponderous sentences to awc-struck listeners, and 
feed as usual upon the homage which had become his 
daily br^ 1 

Who has not felt that one death may break up a 
social circle^ and surround each survivor with a new 
set of circumstances ? Thus was it when Mr. Thralo 
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died. As we have hinted before, there are some float¬ 
ing evidences that he was rather a stem man. Even 
his wife called him “ master,” and the appellation was 
given only half sportively; -fur she maintained ho ' 
deserved it. But he was strictly just.and honourable, 
and knew how to bo generous; and this is precisely 
the character that is lamented in death more, perhaps, 
than it has been loved in life. Mr. Thrale’s wealth 
and position hadibrmed a rallying point, and held what 
was called “the Streatham set” together; but it now 
was to fall apart, like beads loosened from a string. 

Dr. Johnson was one of Mr. Thrale’s executors, 
and though there were three others, he took upon 
himself a sufficiently active share oi* their joint duties. 

A story is told, that when the sale of the brewery was 
going forward, Johnson “ bustled about with an ink- 
horn and pen in his button-hole, like an exciseman; 
and on being asked what ho really considered to be the 
value of the property which was to be disposed of, 
answered, ‘Wo are not here to sell a parcel of boilers 
and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice.* ** 

The brewery was sold for a hundred and thirty- 
five thousand pounds; Mr. Barclay, a descendant of 
Eobert Barclay, the apologist of the Quakers, and Mr, 
Perkins, who had been the manager of the concern 
during Mr, Thrale’s lifetime, establishing the firm 
which has since become so famous. 

Mrs, Thrale was now a rich widow of forty 
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of age; the mother of five daughters, the youngest of 
whom was a mere infant, the eldest in the dawn of 
womanhood. It was a position that turned many eyes 
• upon her, and one which required some dignity and 
sobriety .of character to fill quite admirably. But 
Mrs. Thrale was a woman of society, and a very 
short seclusion was all she attempted. It is true the 
arrangement of her affairs compelled her to exertion ; 
and in a little while we find many «of her intimates 
congregating at Streatham, whore also Dr. Johnson 
took up his abode from time to time as usual. Never 
had the friendship between Mrs. Thrale and Miss 
Burney appeared more likely to endure than at this 
lime; so ardent, indeed, did it seem, that a report was 
. spread that the authoress of “ Evelina ” was to reside 
with her friend entirely. This idle gossip was con¬ 
sidered “ insufferably impertinent” by both ladies, as 
such an arrangement had never been contemplated. 
Miss Burney stood in no need of a home, and more¬ 
over could command independence by tlie use of her 
pen, and Mrs. Thrale had too much delicacy ever to 
have hinted at such a.scheme. 

But wliile to the general world Mrs. Thrale’s mind 
seemed entirely occupied by her maternal duties, her 
business affairs, and her few strong friendships, there 
was an ^uence at work which was to change the 
whole current of her life,—an influence suspected and 
dreaded by Fanny Burney, perhaps before its first 
tokens wdre apparent to any one else. 
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Signor Fiozzi was an Italian^ a teacher of music 
and singing, and a vocalist of some eminence. He 
moved in good socictj, where his talents rendered him 
an acquisition; but the Thrales first met him at 
Dr. Burney’s house. The evening was too remark¬ 
able not to be recorded, though in a brief retrospective 
manner. 

A year or two before the publication of " Evelina,” 
the Thrales and Dr. Johnson had paid a long morning 
visit to Dr. Burney on their way to Mrs. Montague’s; 
and some few months afterwards an evening party was 
made up for the express purpose of introducing them 
to the Grcvilles, and some other of the most esteemed 
friends of the host. These were the occasions on 
which tho quiet Fanny remained wholly unnoticed. 
Yet she was the second daughter of the house,—a 
young woman of three or four-and-twenty, well-bred, 
as she subsequently proved herself to be in those emer¬ 
gencies which are tho test of refined manners; ii‘ not 
strictly handsome, with a very pleasing and expressive 
countenance—as people all declared directly she had 
won her laurels. We hear a great deal about old- 
fashioned politeness, but it seems to our modern 
notions very strange that Fanny Burney should have 
remained a mere cipher in her father’s drawing-room. 
Tho guests were evidently looked on as “ great peo¬ 
ple,” and we are left to presume that Dr. Burney did 
not venture to draw forward his daughters; but in 
this case it would have been only decently civil for 
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the visitors to have expressed some little interest in 
his family and desired their presentation. If they 
could but have be^n clairvoyants^ and have recog¬ 
nised the MS. of “ Evelina,” then probably some two- 
thirds finished, lying in an upstairs room, and have 
had a vision of the fame of the authoress, and of peers 
and statesmen entreating an introduction to her, how 
they would have thronged about her, what charms 
would have been discovered in her jconversation and 
what beauty in her person ! But, fortunately, no one 
had any prevision of this sort; no dust of flattery was 
thrown in her eyes to dull their vision; she saw 
clearly what passed, and noted down her observations 
—^to be published fifty years afterwards. 

It must be confessed that the most delightful social 
meetings are generally those which come about with 
* very little plan or preparation; and that when people 
are invited and selected to talk their best, the result is 
very often a disappointment. It was so that evening 

St. Martin’s Street. Everybody expected Dr. 
Johnson to talk; but as the great man seldom or never 
started subjects of conversation, he' was silent, the 
company not being aware of this peculiarity, and 
holding their tongues for fear they should prevent his 
expected discourse. The aristocratic Mrs. Grevillo 
was of -the party, a faded beauty, who found con¬ 
solation for one unkindness of Time by the com¬ 
pensation alforded in the fame she had acquired a^ the 
anthoress of an Ode to Indifference,” unconscio^ 
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liow soon her bay-leaves would wither. Mrs. Thralo 
wished to talk to tliis lady, and Mrs. Greville was no 
doubt ready to accept her homage; but the evening 
had been “ fabricated for Dr. Johnson,” and they * 
dared not murmur a word. 

The i)ompous Mr. Greville was somewhat con¬ 
scious that he might be ,expectcd to start the con¬ 
versation, but he had heard so much of Dr. Johnson’s 
powers of sarcagjn, that, in simple phrase, he was afraid, 
lie decided, therefore, “to take the field with the aris¬ 
tocratic armour of pedigree and distinction.” This 
armour, however manufactured, showed itself, accord¬ 
ing to modern ideas, in a manner of unmitigated rude¬ 
ness and vulgarity ; for, “ assuming his most super 
cilious air of distant superiority,” “ he planted himself 
immovable as a noble statue on the hearth, as if a 
stranger to the whole set;” Johnson, who no doubt 
quite understood the people about him, was provoked 
yet amused at the scene. Though grave and composed, 
his deportment is described as urbane and dignified ; 
till, later in the evening, observing that Mr. Greville 
still kept his place, and the weather being cold, he 
exclaimed, “ If it were not for depriving the ladies 
of the fire, 1 should ,like to stand upon the hearth 
myself.” 

Never had the inan of fon received such a rebuke. 
He tried to smile, but the effort failed; and he tried to 
keep his place, but, though he disdained to move for 
.two or three minutes, at the expiration of that time 
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he glided back to bis chair, ringing the bell, however, 
with some violence as he passed it, to • order his 
carriage* 

' Meanwhile Dr. Burney had been endeavouring to 
entertain his guests with music; but the Grevillcs only 
affected to care for it so far as music was the fashion, 
and the rest of the party scarcely knew an anthem 
from a jig. Signor Piozzi had no doubt been invited 
as a gratifying compliment to himself,, but likewise as 
a resource, if conversation flagged, or to open the en¬ 
tertainment of the evening by a display of his talents. 
Thus, before the dead chill had fallen upon the guests. 
Doctor Burney had asked him for a cantata. And thus 
Miss Burney mentions his compliance: “ Piozzi, a first- 
rate singer, whose voice was deliciously sweet, and whose 
expression was perfect, sang in his very best manner 
from his desire to do honour to II Capo Casa, but 
II Capo di Casa and his family alone did justice to his 
strains.” The expectations of the Grevilles “ were all 
occupied by Dr. Johnson, arid those of the Thrales by 
the authoress of the ‘ Ode to Indifference.’ ” 

I 

Mrs. Thrale grew tired of the music, and tired of 
the silent company,, and tired of the new part she her¬ 
self was playing—that of a nobody; and when the Signor 
was again singing, in a fit of utter recklessness of what 
might be thought of her, “ she suddenly but softly 
Aldose, and stealing on tiptoe behind Piozzi, who was 

. accompanying himself on the pianoforte to an animated 
atria parla%te, with his back to the company, and his 
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face to the wall, she ludicrously began imitating him 
by squaring her elbows, elevating them with ecstatic 
shrugs of her shoulders, and casting up her eyes while 
languishingly reclining her head.” 

This behaviour, more like that of an ill-conditioned 
school-girl than anything else, pained Dr. Burney, 
who feared that the Signor’s feelings would be hurt if 
he witnessed these grimaces, and he ventured to whisper 
a rebuke to Mrs. Thrale—a rebuke which she took 
with a candid acknowledgment of its justice, and with 
great “ sweetness of temper.” ' But what a scene for 
the Burneys did the whole evening present 1 And 
how well-bred they seem in their gentle endeavours 
to please and amuse their guests, beside the “ great 
people,” who would neither entertain nor be enter¬ 
tained ! 

This was the first meeting of Mrs. Thrale and 
Signor Piozzi. The man she thus rudely ridiculed 
was destined, only a few years afterwards, to inspire 
such an attachment, that, defying the advice of friends 
and the opinion of the world, outraging prudence, and 
one must almost say propriety, Mrs. Thrale, in the 
fourth year of her widowhood, gave him her hand and 
accepted his name. 

Not hurriedly, it would seem—^not under the influ¬ 
ence of a temporary infatuation, did this marriage take 
place* How soon after Mr. Thrale’s death the casual 
acquaintance between Signor Piozzi and the mistress 
of Streatham Park ripened to intimacy, and the idea 
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of marriage crept in between them, there is nothing 
now to show; but certainly for the last year of her 
widowhood, Mrs. Thralc struggled with her inclina- 

r, 

tions to a degree that her health suffered seriously 
from the indecision of her mind and the conflict of her 
feelings. As her clear-seeing and true-hearted friend. 
Miss Burney, justly says, “ her fault and grievous 
misfortune” was not combating the idea at first. 
It was only when she had allowed h<T feelings to bo 
deeply engaged, that she began weigliing the sacrifice 
she was about to make,—the loss bf friends, the loss of 
the world’s esteem, and of her own children’s respect. 
Hard was it to yield up such blessings; and, without 
for a moment defending a weakness which forms the 
one great blot on her character, it is but an act of 
simple justice to seek out the only explanation of it, 
and the few apologies for it, which are to be found. 

There are many sorts of happiness in life, and 
perhaps it is when the hill is nearly climbed, and wo 
look forward to our descent on the other side into the 
vale of years, that the full value of peace, repose, and 
B gentle tenderness from our companions, is first fully 
appreciated. Mrs. Thrale had not escaped many tiials, 
of which probably the loss of several children, especially 
of her only son, had been the sharpest. But there can 
be no,^es^on that, much as she revered Dr. Johnson, 
his sbnost perpetual sojourn under her roof had em¬ 
bittered her existence. Nothing could have borne her 
Mp short oft her natural vivacity and high spirits, and 
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a “ sweetness ” of temper that proceeded not from 
stolid indifference, but from good sense. Speaking on 
the subject long after Johnson’s death, she calls it a 
“ yoke which her husband put on her,” though of which " 
“ he contentedly bore his' share,” but which was 
“ terrifying ” in the first years of their friendship, and 
‘^irksome” in the last. And, she adds, that she 
“ could not pretend to support it without help when 
her coadjutor was no more.” Indeed, we can believe, 
so; for Johnson insulted her friends, and rebuked her¬ 
self, as if he were the world’s one privileged censor, 
lically the “ world ” behaved as if it were willing to 
acknowledge him for such, and people bowed to an 
insolence from him as they might to a compliment 
from any one else. But as the lash in its rebound 
may coil itself round some object for which it is not 
intended, so poor Mrs. Ihrale, who stood so near the 
“ whijf,” very often received a stroke. For instance, 
the year after her husband’s death, when Johnson was 
again domesticated at Streatham, two gentlemen were 
her guests, and as the brave defence of Gibraltar was 

t 

just then a subject of common discourse, one of the 
strangers began talking of some new sort of ammunition 
which had been used there with great effect. Johnson, 
without any excuse whatever for his disbelief, thought 
proper to doubt the gentleman’s word, and said, with a 
cold sneer, “ I would advise you„ sir, never to relate 
this story again; you really can scarce imagine how 
ver^ poor a figure you make in the telling of it.’* 
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Mrs. Thr^o adds, “ Our guest being bred a Quaker, 
and, 1 believe, a man of an extremely gentle disposition, 
needed no more reproofs for the same folly; so, if ho 

p 

eVer did speak again, it was in a low voice to the 
friend who came with him. The check was given 
before dinner.” Mrs. Thralc relates how, after the 
visitors had departed, Jolinson took some tjredit to 
himself for not quari'elling with them; and, on her 
remarking that they had given him no cause of offence,, 
lie exclaimed, in an altered voice, No offence! and 
is'it nothing, then, to sit whispering together when 1 
am present, without ever directing their discourse to 
me, or offering nie a share in the conversation?” 
There is no token of any repentance for the painful 
position in which he had placed his hostess. 

In fact, after her husband’s death, the behaviour 
of Dr. Johnson became nearly insupportable. He bad 
respected Mr. Tbrale, who could influence hini some¬ 
times, but Mrs. Thrale writes, ** When there was nobody 
to restrain his dislikes, it was extremely difficult to find 
anybody with whom he could converse without living 
always on'the verge of a quarrel, or of something too 
like a quarrel to be pleasing.” And though, in the 
same pt^^yhe speaks of her veneration for his virtue 
an4 for his talents, she says, “1 was forced 

advantage of my lost lawsuit, and plead inabi¬ 
lity of purse to rem%in logger in London and its vici¬ 
nage. X Imd been crossed in my intentions of going 
abroad, anai found it convenient, for every reason of 
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health, peace, and pecuniary circumstances, to retire to 
Bath, where I knew Mr. Johnson would not follow me, 
and where 1 could, for that reason, command some 
little portion of time for my own use— a,, thing impos¬ 
sible while I remained at Streatham or at London, as 
my horses, carriage, and servants, had long been at 
his command, who would not rise in the morning till 
twelve o’clock perhaps, and oblige me to make break¬ 
fast for him till the bell rung for dinner, though much 
displeased if the toilet was neglected, and though much 
of the time we passed together was spent in blaming 
or deriding, very justly, my neglect of economy and 
waste of that money which might mdke many families 
happy. The original cause of our connexion, his par¬ 
ticularly disordered health and spirits, had been long 
at an end; and he had no other ailments than old age 
and general infirmity, which every professor of medi¬ 
cine was ardently zealous and generally attentive to 
palliate, and- to contribute all in their power for the 
prolongation of a life so valuable.” 

Thus, in sorrow, not in anger, Mrs. Thrale writes ; 
and, perhaps, it was the strong contrast afforded by the 
attentions of Signor Gabriel Fiozzi to the incivility of 
her most intimate w^&le friend, which rendered tliem so 
alluring, Hiat the Signor was poor seems to have 
placed him in the light of an adventurer and fortuhe- 
hunter, but there us no proof that he was either ; and 
no stain attaches to his private character. His posi¬ 
tion was that of a music-teacher at Bath—the place at 
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that period of fashionable resort, where semi-invalids, 
and listless idlers of many sorts, lounged away their 
time, and where, by her own account, Mrs. Thrale had 
been led to take up her abode, in consequence of her 
London discomforts. There may have been much in 
the Bath life to account for the marriage without 
excusing it. Mrs. Thrale undoubtedly made a mesaU 
liance, and paid the inevitable penalty of losing caste 
by so doing ; and, what was really tlie great objection 
to her marriage, she compromised some of her duty to 
her young daughters, by setting them such an example, 

and lessening her own power and right to guide them. 

_ * 

The period which intervened between Mr. Tiirale*s 
death in April 1781, and his widow’s marriage with 
Signor Fiozzi, which took place at Bath in July 1784, 
was marked to Fanny Burney by an alternation of 
sadness and success, ^d by momentous events which 
changed the current of her life. Her second novel, 
“Cecilia,” for which she received a large sum of 
mpney,, lifted the now acknowledged author to the 
pinnacle of literary fame. Dr. Johnson is said to have 
revised the work before publication, and many critics 
have exeMed their ingenuity in tracing the evidences 
of hJe^^* Possibly these critics were not always to 
the letter quite correct in their guesses, for Miss Bur<* 
n^s enthusiastic admiration of Johnson had led her, 
perhaps insensibly, to imitate his style j and the pon¬ 
derous paragraphs in “ Cecilia”—for which no coun¬ 
terparts are to be found in the author’s first work— 
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may hav^e been but close imitations of tbe hand to 
which envy was willing to attribute them. A great 
many writers of the day felj into the same habit; and 
even if her illustrious friend did remodel a few pass¬ 
ages, ho only translated her easy colloquial stylo into 
the Johnsonian dialect. We may be very sure the 
thoughts and the invention were entirely her own; 
for this reason, if for no other, that Dr. Johnson and 
Frances Burney^ were two of the truest and most con¬ 
scientious people that ever lived. Perhaps, indeed, 
this strong moral tie had more to do with their affec¬ 
tionate friendship than their intellectual appreciation 
of each other, 

« 

“Cecilia” was published in 1782, and hardly had 
the full peal of applause sounded on the author’s ear, 
when anxiety for Mrs. Thrale began to disturb her 
peace, and the alarming illness of Mr. Crisp called her 
to Chessington. 

Mr. Crisp was now upwards of seventy, and the 
gout, from which he had been for years a sufferer, 
began to show the most dangerous symptoms. He died 
in April 1783, in tho presence of her who was dear to 
him as a child, and who returned his affection with 
the most filial regard. His faculties were unimpaired 
to the last, and only a little while before his death 
he called her “the dearest thing to him on earth.” 
Every consolation that tender memories could afford 
were hers, but Miss Burney felt this loss as if it were 
indeed that of a parent. 
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About this time Mrs. Thralo took up her abodo at 
Bath, whence she corresponded confidentially with her 
young friend; and on the occasions of her visiting 
London, Fanny Burney devoted herself almost entirely 
to her. Strange and delicate was her position, for 
she had hitherto looked up to her matronly friend as 
a leader and adviser : now these relations were re¬ 
versed, and though Fanny gave all the sympathy and 
compassion which were demanded rby flic occasion, 
her advice was distinct, and was unswervingly against 

the contemplated marriage. Under the date of May 

_ « _ 

1784, Mrs. Thrale writes a note, begging Fanny 

Burney to visit her immediately in Mortimer Street, 
at a lodging, where she had just arrived from Bath, 
and in a postscript she says,— 

1 am somewhat shaken bodily, but ’tis the mental 
shocks that have made mo unable to bear the cor¬ 
poreal ones. ... I love Dr. Burney too well to 
fear him, and he loves me too well to say a word 
which , should make me love him less.” 

And in her Journal of that period Miss Burney 
writes,— 

I parted most reluctantly with* my dear Mrs. 
Thrale, irhom when or how I shall s^ again heaven 
oidy knchvs I but in sorrow we parted—on wiy side 
in real affliction.” 

Jt is easy to see that Mrs. Thrale’s resolve was 

K 

becoming fixed beyond the power of friends to move, 
however sincerely with affection and respect they 
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might advise. Mrs. Thralo had, in fact, become mor¬ 
bidly sensitive and jealous; and though on her mar¬ 
riage Fanny wrote to her a letter expressive of heart¬ 
felt good wishes, she complained of it, and replied by 
a reproach for her not having offered “ cordial con¬ 
gratulations.” A sketch only was preserved of Miss 
Burney’s rejoinder, but we can see that she wrote 
with a wounded heart. Her letter concluded with 
expressions of tj|;ie pain such unmerited accusations 
had given her, and a petition to heaven for blessings 
on the newly-made wife. Mrs. Piozzi answered thus 
briefly 

“ Give yourself no serious concern, sweetest Bur¬ 
ney. All is well, and I am too happy myself to 
make a friend otherwise ; quiet your kind heart im¬ 
mediately, and love my husband if you love his and 
your “ H. L. Piozzi.” 

To this note—^which seems to us but to mask the 
bitterness the writer felt at the world’s censure—Miss • 
Burney replied promptly and affectionately; but she 
heard no more from her friend. Thus ceased the inti¬ 
mate communion of six years,—thus terminated what 
deserves to be called their friendship. Te&rs passed, 
and great changes took place before they even met 
again, and when they did meet the old bonds were 
not to bo, woven together; yet Miss Burney ever 
spoke of Mrs, Piozzi with the most tender and grate¬ 
ful regard, and looked upon their separation as a cala¬ 
mity of her life. She wrote in her Journal that she 
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could only conjecture her friend’s conduct to be 
caused by the resentment of Signor Piozzi, when in¬ 
formed of her con'^tant opposition to the union.” 

One cannot help fancying that there must have been 
some mischief-makers at work also. If a new friend, 
however, could compensate for the loss of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
confidence, and the removal of her “ daddy Crisp,” 
Miss Burney was not without consolation. 

Early in 1783 she was introduced to tlie vener¬ 
able Mrs. Delany. This lady was certainly one of 
the most estimable and remarkable women of her day, 
and her soliciting the acquaintance of Miss Burney 
was, perhaps, as great a compliment as the young 
authotess ever received. Mrs. Delany was the daugh¬ 
ter of John Granville, Esq. and niece to “ Pope’s 
Granville,” Lord Lansdowne ; boj'n in 1700, she was 
now in her eighty-third year, but though with failing 
eyesight, and a little deaf, her mind was unimpaired 
> by time. 

Her first marriage with Alexander Pendarves, 
entered into when she was very young, and at her 
unfele’s desire, had not been a happy one. Being left 
, a widowi she, in middle life, became the second wife 
of Dr. Delany, the friend of Dean Swift. This union 
lasted upwards of twenty years ; 'but in 1768 she was 
again a widow. Throughout her long life she had 
mixed with the most eminent people and been the 
oniament of the highest circles. She was an amateui 
artist of considerable ability, although she had not 
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attempted painting until she was thirty years of age. 
Wlicn upwards of seventy she had invented a method 
of imitating flowers with coloured paper, executing 
with her own hand hundreds of specimens, which were 
admired by Horace Walpole and other leaders of taste. 

Her accomplishments, however, might be unim¬ 
portant to the world, but, acquired under such cir¬ 
cumstances, they were evidences of an energy of 
character that could not fail to distinguish her life, 
and of a natural refinement of mind that could not 
be corrupted by frivolous examples. Li truth, at 
eighty j cars of age, she retained the freshness of 
heart wliich is not always to be found at five-and- 
twenty. Mrs. Delany had been for nearly fifty years 
the bosom friend of the Dowager Duchess of Portland, 
who, when in London, spent some portion of nearly 
every evening at Mrs. Delany’s house in St. James’s 
Plaee. The Duchess was fifteen years her*junior^ and 
thus with thoughtful kindness took upon herself the 
extra share of trouble and fatigue connected with their 
intercourse, ll&s. Delany might also be considered 
the intimate personal friend of George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte, who courted and enjoyed her society, 

* t 

and looked op to her opinions with respect. 

This was the remarkable woman who solicited 
Miss Burney’s acquaintance; nbt only from admira¬ 
tion of her talents, but from a conviction of her moral 
excellence, for the high-minded people of that day 
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honoured Miss Burnej for employing her powers in 
the cause of morality, and taking the reproach from 
fiction* We should not measure her works with the 
novels which liave been written since they appeared, 
but with those which preceded them, and if we do 
this we shall perceive her great merit and understand 
her popularity. If wo except Goldsmith’s “Vicar 
of Wakefield,” it is hardly too much to say, that before 
“ Evelina” was published there did n;jt exist an Eng¬ 
lish “novel” that was not either corrupt in principle 
or coarse in style, and the generality of such produc¬ 
tions combined the two vices. 

Mrs, Delany invited JVIiss Burney to a quiet, 
friendly dinner, one Sunday in January, and she went 
accompanied by Mrs. Chapone. It seems Dr. Burney 
was too much occupied to take his daughter to pay a 
morning visit, as had first been proposed; and she and 
Mrs. Chapone, having an evening engagement for this 
eventful day, they were obliged to leave between seven 
and eight o’clock. In those days there was an amount 
of, gay Sunday visiting which would shock sober- 
minded people of the present period. Mrs. Delany 
received her young visitor with great cordiality, and 
saluted her, saying,—“ You must pardon me if I give 
you an old-flishioned reception, for I know nothing 
new;” and then she proceeded to express her grati¬ 
fication at seeing her, and lamented that Miss Burney 
was obliged to run away early, as had been mentioned 
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on the card accepting the invitation. The Duchess of 
Portland arrived by seven o’clock, on purpose to see 
Miss Burney, having told Mrs. Delany that “ nothing 
should detain her,” and keeping her word. Her Grace 
curtseyed, and expressed the great pleasure she had in 
making Miss Burney’s acquaintance, and complimented 
her in the most gratifying manner. If Fanny had not 
had abundant ballast of good sense, her head must 
have been turned by the homage she received. 

The acquaintance thus begun ripened into affec¬ 
tionate friendship; and after the death of the Duchess 
of Portland, which took place in the summer of 1785, 
Miss Burney became Mrs. Delany’s most confidential 
friend. Mrs. Delany was on a visit to the Duchess at 
Bulstrodc, where she expected Fanny Bumey to join 
her, when tho sad event took place. So sudden was 
the death, that one morning a letter reached St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Street making arrangements for tho intended 
journey, and tho next day “ brought counter-tidings of 
the seizure, illness, and decease,” of the Duchess. Mrs. 
Delany returned to London, and Fanny Bumey hastened 
to her side, to give her the consolation of her sympathy 
and companionship. 

Tho death of the Duchess of Portland was by no 
means without its consequences to Miss Burney. The 
income of Mrs. Delany was about six hundred a-year, 
derived from the property of her first husband; but 
the Duchess had been in the habit of adding to it, witli 
rare delicacy and secresy, probably rather hj the be- 

I 
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stowd of useful and valuable presents than by gifts of 
money. Some portion of the year, also, was usually 
spent at Bulstrode, so that the venerable lady had the 
enjoyment of the country in summer without the ex¬ 
pense of an establishment. These circumstances were 
known to the King and Queen, who now munificently 
provided Mrs. Dclany with a summer residence at 
Windsor, and settled on her a pension of three hundred 
a-year. We shall see presently the' chain of events 
which brought Miss Burney into contact with the 
royal family. But, first, Imagination linf^^rs in the 
circle—^so fast thinning by death—of »vhich Mrs. De- 
hmy was still the centre. 

At her house Horace Walpole visited, q" ' w*iat 
tales of other days must he have been ab’ d tell! 
Fanny Burney seems tc have been a great favourit"' 
mth him, and when she visited S^'rawherry H’ll he 
played the part of cicerone with the greatest assiduity. 
Madame du Defiand was recently dead, and had be¬ 
queathed Mm her dog, which Miss Bjarney notes that 
he ** fondled and cherished, fed by his side, and made 
his constant companion.” Another visitor of Mrs. De- 
lany^s was Lady Wallingford, the widow of a gaming 
nobleman and daughter of Law, the Scotch adven¬ 
turer and South Sea speculator. She is described as 
^mournfully taciturn,” but extremely well-bred; al¬ 
ways attired in black silk, with a hoop, long ruffles, 
a winged cap, and all the stately formality of the times 
that even then were past.” Then there was the 
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Countess of Bute, wife to the early favourite of George 
the Third, and daughter of the renowned Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. What people were these to be 
known by one who lived into the reign of Queen 
Victoria! But it is when we call to mind the age of 
Mrs. Del any herself, and remember that she, bom in 
the reign of William the Third, might easily have con- 
versed with those who had fought in the Civil Wars, 
or looked on the faces of Oliver Cromwell and John 
Milton, that we feel how these old people clasp hands 
along the centuries! 

Miss Burney’s life was indeed an eventful one, but 
in no respect more remarkable than in the fact, that 
really all the celebrities of Europe, who lived through 
tlie years of her long life, seemed to pass in review 
before her. Her attachments, not quickly formed, were 
strong and lasting ; and she paid the natural penalty of 
lengthened days by surviving those .most dear to her ; 
but it is singular .to observe how early in life she 
learned this lesson,—a natural result, however, of so 
many of her dear, choice friends being aged person.-!!. 
We have mentioned the death of Mr. Crisp, and, 
towards the close of 1784, it became evident that Dr. 
Johnson was sinking fast. Miss Burney had often 
visited him at Bolt Court, making-tea for him some¬ 
times, as she had been in the habit of doing at Strea- 
tham, pouring it into the little cups used at that period 
and which required so often replenishing. The story 
of the *Hwenty caps’* ceases to be astonishing, and we 
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find that Dr. Johnson meets his match among modern 
tea-drinkers, when wo take one of these porcelain relics 
from our chiffbnnier or cliimney-piece and measure its 
capacity. 

Fanny Burney was admitted to see her revered 
friend on the 25th of November, and found him “in 
better spirits than she had lately seen him.” They 
talked of many things, and Miss Burney asked if ho 
ever heard from Mrs. Piozzi. “ No,’*! cried he, “ nor 
written to her. I drive her quite from my mind.” 
They wore hard words, and in strange contradiction to 
that beautiful letter written to Mrs. Thrale just before 
her marriage, but in reference to it, in which he says: 
“ Wliat you have done, however I lament it, I have 
no pretence to resent, as it has not been injurious to me; 
I therefore breathe out one sigh more of tenderness, 
perhaps useless, but at least sincere;” and ho adds, 
“ Whatever I can contribute to your happiness I am 
very ready to repay, for that kindness which soothed 
twenty years of a life radically wretched.” Probably, 
however, his disapprobation of her marriage might 
not have sundered them, but it is to be feared that 
Mrs. Piozzi was but too willing to drop those ac¬ 
quaintances who had opposed her intention. John¬ 
son Qould not otherwise have forgotten or repudiated 
his o^n true words, that “A friend may bo often 
found and lost; but an old friend never can bo 
Ibund, and nature has provided that he cannot easily 
bo lost.” 
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This was the meeting on earth of Miss Bumey 
aiid Dr. Johnson. He took leave of her with tender¬ 
ness, saying, “ Bo not longer in coming again for my 
lotting you go now.” And he called her back to add, 
“Remember me in your prayers.” Many — many 
were the visits she paid to the house; but though ho 
sent her kind and affectionate messages, he was now 
too feeble to bear the excitement of conversation, and 
she was not again admitted to his room. Dr. Burney, 
however, calling, it may be presumed, at a favourable 
moment, saw him on the 11th of December, and he 
said, “ I hope Fanny did not take it amiss that I did 
not see her.” Ho had always shown the soft side of 
his rough nature to her, but now he was gentle with 
all. This mention of her “melted her into double 
sorrow and regret,” and with the dim hope of being 
allowed to speak to him, she went to Bolt Court the 
next day. She waited a long time in the parlour, and 
on the stairs, preferring “solitude in the cold to 
company with a fireand the up-stairs room was 
crowded with anxious.inquirers. After a while they 
all departed, except Mrs. Davis, and then Fanny went 
up to the fire. Presently Mr. Langton came out of 
the bedroom, and to Mrs. Davis’s inquiry answered, 
“Going on to death very fast.” Some time elapsed 
before he could speak to Miss Burney, but when he 
did, it was to deliver a message from the dying philo¬ 
sopher, who was “too weak for such an interview,” 
but who had bid him come and speak to her him- 
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self. The next day, Dec. 13,1784, Dr^ Johnson expired; 
and with half London lamenting the loss of the great 
man, whose influence had been the moral gulf-stream of 
his age, perhaps there.was not a more sincere mourner 
than she whom he had called his “ dear little Burney.” 

Only six years since the first of those gay and 
happy Streatham days, when life must have seemed 
to her full of bright and fairy-like promises ; some of 
which, it must be owned, had been fulfilled; and not 
four years yet since Mr. Thrale’s death had been the 
first shock to break the charm ! Now his widow was 
re-married and estranged ; and Fanny Burney had 
knelt beside the deathbed of “ Daddy Crisp,” and felt 
the last feeble pressure of his hand ; and though not 

present at the confiict, might be said to have waited in 

• —^ 

the antechamher while Death was contending with the 
last powers of life over the suffering frame of Samuel 
Johnson. Add to these trials the fluctuating health of 
her darling sister, Mrs. Phillips, which was a constant 
terror to her, and we may perceive what chequered 
years were those which included the period of her first 
literary tritunphs. Even her intercourse with Mrs. 
Delany owed some of its sympathy to the fact of their 
being fellow-mourners. 

It was the autumn of 1785 that Fanny Burney 
visited Mrs. Delany at Windsor, ahd there it was that 
she became personally known to their Majesties. Lite¬ 
rary success, praise, flattery, and six years* mixing in 
the gay woidd, seem to have scarcely blunted the shy 
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sensitiveness of her nature; and the interview which 
she knew to be inevitable was perfectly dreaded by 
her. It took place, at last, in an unexpected manner. 
Miss Burney was amusing the great-niece of Mrs. 
Delany—a little girl of seven years old—with playing 
at “ puss in the comer,” the father of the child, and 
Miss Port, another relation of their hostess, joining in 
the game, when the drawing-room door opened, and 
“ a large man, ia deep mourning, appeared at it, enter¬ 
ing and shutting it himself without speaking.” It was 
the King, for in this familiar manner did their Majes¬ 
ties visit Mrs. Delany at Windsor; and, probably, it 
was the noisy play which had prevented his knock 
being heard. 

Miss Burney’s first thought was to escape, but to 
do 80 was impossible, witho^ brushing past the King, 
as there was no second door to the room. However, 
in her fright she just collects her senses sufficiently to 
remember a few of the rules of etiquette which have 
been taught her, and that the first thing to do is to 
back out of the way, and plant herself against the 
wall. The others do the same — one in one direction, 
one in another—except Mrs. Delany, who advances to 
meet the King. By-and-bye the Queen arrives, and 
both converse with affability j asking many questions 
of Miss Burney about her writings, praising her 
father, and very evidently endeavouring to set her 
at her ease. After they were gone, Mrs. Delany con¬ 
fessed that she had heard the King’s knock, but would 
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not avow it, lest her timid little friend should run 
way. 

What, if we were speaking of less august person¬ 
ages, might bo called Miss Burney’s acquaintance with 
their Majesties, was improved by many chance inter¬ 
views while she was Mrs. Delany’s guest; and the 
Queen, even on one occasion, summoned her to a pri¬ 
vate conference. But the rules of etiquette so rigidly 
Ibrbadc anything like the natural flow* of conversation, 
that we do not see any great advance made in know¬ 
ledge of each other. Had it been otherwise. Queen 
Charlotte, when she undoubtedly meant favour, would 
not have made the great mistake of the following sum¬ 
mer ; and poor Fanny Burney’s instinctive but unde- 
fmed reluctance to fill the ofiice thrust upon her, 
would have been quickeniid into a foreknowledge that 

t 

might have saved her years of misery. Even in these 
interviews, supposed to be quite private and uncere¬ 
monious, and which took place because the Queen 
admired Miss Burney’s talents, and esteemed her 
character, the discourse always shaped itself into a 
tiresome catechism. It is true that their Majesties 
were said to weary of people who answered them only 
by monosyllables, but it must have required a good 
deal of ingenuity and presence of mind to avoid this 
offence* It'iwas not etiquette for Miss Burney to 
speak, .except when the Queen addressed her; it was 
'Bot etiquette for her to express difference of opinion ; 
it was not etiquette for her to introduce any new 
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topic; it was not etiquette fop her to move hand or 
foot, or to sit, unless desired two or three times to do 
go—a condescension seldom practised. Surely such 
rules must have extinguished the very life and light of 
conversation; and now that the crowned head has so 
long been laid low, and the brow where the jewel of 
intellect was set alike moulders in the dust, one smiles, 
but with sadness, at the mist of state and ceremony 
which prevented anything being seen in its just pro¬ 
portions. 

Nevertheless, Queen Charlotte, cautious, difiicuU 
to please, unimpulsive, and accustomed to read cha¬ 
racter according to her capacity, was more than com¬ 
monly pleased with Miss Burney. Her approbation, 
however,* did not express itself in any open, generous 
recognition of Fanny’s merits, such as would have 
been considered a fresh laurel for her; it did not take 
the i^ape of a moderate benefaction, that would have 
secured her independence, and left her free to work 
fairly the mine of her intellect; it was but a low, 
selfish tiling, after all, this regal approbation, for it 
prompted the Queen to ofier the post of Keeper of the 
Robes to the author of “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia.” This 
was a situation about the Queen’s person, ostensibly 
not menial; the creature comforts of bed and board, 
and attendance of man and maid, were duly in the 
bond, with a salary of 200/. per annum. But be it 
remembered, that dress and expenses incidental to the 
situaUou must entirely have consumed the income. 
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Fonnal history and familiar memoirs alike show 
the superstitious reverence for royalty—quite different 
from the enlightened loyalty of the present day—which 
prevailed among the great bulk of the people at that 
period; and it is only by remembering this fact that 
one can acquit Miss Burney's father and friends of 
absolute insanity in advising and urging her accept¬ 
ance of the Queen’s offer. To them it seemed that the 
precincts of a palace comprised ai> earthly elysium, 
and though they would have found it very difficult to 
specify the joys she was about to share, they hissed 
down every one who doubted their existence. Fanny 
Burney herself was too right-minded and clear-sighted 
to be wholly misled. She was gratified by the Queen’s 
partiality, but she trembled to consider the forfeit 
which was demanded from her. She, who loved inde¬ 
pendence, freedom of thought and action, was to bind 
herself by rigid rules to the most wearisome, mono¬ 
tonous, and mindless routine; she, whose large heart 
loved sisters and friends so warmly, was to be im¬ 
prisoned far from them ; she, who enjoyed intellectual 
society, and could throw on the stream of conversation 
some of its brightest sparkles ; she, who had been the 
friend and ,companion of Johnson, and Burke, and Bey- 
nolds, waa to fold down the wings of her fancy and 
wit, and condemn herself to the dead level of the me¬ 
diocrities with whom she must traverse the back-stairs 
of palaces. All these things she saw before her, if 
not with sharp defined outlines, at least clearly enough 
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for the suspicion of them to have saved her; hut, on 
the other hand, were friends congratulating her, and 
her dear father urging her not to hesitate. The per¬ 
suasion, however, is summed up in a single sentence; 
it was hinted to her that she would have ^‘opportunities 
of serving her particular friends, especially her father;” 
and with this sole hope, we believe, it was that she 
consented to a slavery nothing else could have induced. 

There is something inexpressibly touching in her 
letters at this time. The generous impulse, which not 
only conceals her regret from her father, but bids 
others hide it from him also, at the same time that 
her surcharged heart must vent the truth of her tribu¬ 
lation to her friend Miss Cambridge and to her sisters. 
Yet, once decided, she bravely combats her forebodings. 
In the same letter in which she says, speaking of the 
Queen, “ Let me go through for her sake my tasks with 
what cheerfulness I may, the deprivations I must suffer 
would inevitably keep me from all possibility of happi¬ 
ness,” she adds at the close, “ This one week of con¬ 
flict over, 1 shall set all my faculties at work to do the 
best, and think the least, 1 can.” 

And so acceptance was decided on, and the appoint¬ 
ment made public. Now came renewed congratula¬ 
tions from intimate friends, and compliments of all 
sorts &om the wider circle of acquaintances^ One 
clergyman writes to felicitate Miss Burney on the cir¬ 
cumstance, and though not without misgivings that 
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her pen will be idle, thinks the appointment must be 
“much to her satisfaction,** and sees “a heap of plea¬ 
sant consequences,** &c. 

The Bishop of Salisbury compliments Dr. Burney 
on his daughter’s good fortune, and repeats that his 
brother, “ Lord Barrington, declared there never was 
anything of the sort more peculiarly judicious than 
this choice ;** and Edmund Burke calls in St. Martin’s 
Street to offer his congratulations, \/hen, finding both 
father and daughter absent, he writes on a card, “ Mr. 
Burke —To congratulate upon the honour done by the 
Queen to Miss Burney and Herself.” 

Mrs. Delany is enchanted, and mentions that the 
Queen bad said to her that she “was led to think 
of Miss Burney, first by her books, then by seeing 
her, then by always hearing how she was loved by 
her friends, but chiefly by your friendship for her.” 

Miss Burney was, of course, expected to be highly 
flattered by these royal reasons, and no one, not even 
herself, seems to have taken them to pieces and exa¬ 
mined them, though, in truth, they amounted to this, 
that her Majesty, admiring Miss Burney’s books, de¬ 
termined to place her in a position where she could 
write no more; and hearing how much she loved and 
was belov^ by her friends, condemned her to a sepa¬ 
ration them* Approaching this part of Miss 
Burney’s biography, seems like conducting her through 
ihb portals' of a prison; but happily we have glimpses 
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of the interior, and know a little of what she saw, and 
heard, and suffered. 

It was on Monday, July the 17th, 1786, that Miss 
Burney left her paternal abode to enter on her new 
duties. Everything had been arranged for her friend, 
Mrs. Ord, to convey her and her father to Windsor, 
Dr. Burney’s own carriage serving as a mere “ baggage 
waggon” to carry her clothes. We get a hint from 
this circumstance of the ample preparations which had 
been made for her court attendance. They drove first 
to Mrs. Dclany’s, and arrived, probably, early in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Dclany was taking an airing with 
the Queen, and returned home in about an hour. But 
first there was the leave-taking with Mrs. Ord, a much 
valued friend, a lady holding a high social position, 
and the leader of a select coterie. The parting was a 
tearful one ; for though tliis clever woman of the world 
was among those who rejoiced at the prospect before 
Miss Burney, she understood something of the conflict 
which was not yet quelled in her young friend’s heart, 
and we are told that “the tenderest pity checked her 
delight.” 

Mrs. Delany’s residence was only about fifty yards 
from the Queen’s Lodge, and the venerable lady, advis¬ 
ing her protegee to waive certain ceremonies, dictated 
a humble note* to the Queen, apprising her that Miss 
Burney waited the honour of Her Majesty’s commands- 
The reply was a verbal message that she was to go to 
the Lodge immediately. 
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The Queen’s reception of Miss Burney was gracious, 
even kind and considerate. For two or three days she 
was not called on to perform any active duties, but 
only to stand and observe the ceremonies of the toilet 
at which she would have to assist. Very soon, how¬ 
ever, her life fell into the routine of her office. She 
rose at six, to be in readiness for the Queen’s summons, 
which took place sometimes at seven o’clock and rarely 
later than half-past; Miss Bum^ was in reality 
Queen Charlotte’s second “ lady’s maid,” Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg being the principal one, and, like many other 
chiefs,” leaving the most arduous duties to be per¬ 
formed by subordinates. She rarely appeared at her 
Majesty’s first toilet. Mrs. Thiclky, the wardrobe 
woman, handed the Queen’s clothes to Miss Burney, 
who put them on the royal person. This early toilet 
completed. Miss Burney retired to her own room to 
breakfast. After breakfast she employed herself 
strictly in the duties of her department, arranging 
drawers, and preparing dresses, not only for her royal 
mistress but for herself,—no trifling afiair when it is 
remembered that court etiquette required a new or 
entirely renovated dress for every birthday of the royal 
family—SQ numerous—for every court-day, and a 
dififerent style of apparel for the retirement of Kew, 
the seini-seclusion of Windsor, or ther gaiety of St. 
James’s. By a quarter before twelve Miss Burney 
had to be ready for the Queen’s midday toilet, except 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, when it usually com- 
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menced before eleven, these, being the days for curling 
and craping the royal locks. Absolutely this abomina¬ 
ble toilet lasted till three o’clock in the afternoon. , So 
much of life being consumed before the looking-glass 
in those days of powder and paint, and of hoops and 
high heels. The Queen always dismissed Miss Burney 
during the solemn operation of ** powdering,” from “ a 
consideration not to spoil her clothes but the danger¬ 
ous cloud disper^d in a few minutes, and then the 
tinkle of her bell called her to the state dressing-room 
where the last touches to the toilet were given. The 
fortunate rising generation, with all the aid of “ fancy 
balls ” and “ correct costumes,” can have but a vague 
notion of the fatigue and pomp of dress in the days of 
their great-grandmothers, all enebuntered as a recog¬ 
nised necessity of life from which there was not even a 
desire to escape. We of maturer years, who just saw 
the hem of the skirt of past usages sweep off the stage 
of life ; who can dimly remember one ancient powdered 
lady, with locks like silver snowed upon; who have 
listened to the tradition of heads being dressed thirty 
hours before a ball, in consequence of the excessive 
occupation of the hair-dressers, rest only being taken 
in an upright position; who have bemi shown what was 
the “powdering-room” in a family mansion, and told 
some of the sti^ange, comic, semi-serious tales connected 
with it, can perhaps more readily realise the absurdily 
of the mode, but not edeily is the quaint impression so 
early made to be conveyed to another. 
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It must not be [forgotten that poor Miss isumey 
had herself to dress for the dressing of the Queen; so 
that we make out nii;e hours of her time habitually 
spent in handling fine clothes ; save the breakfast hour, 
at which we are specially told she indulged herself 
with a book. At three'^ o’clock she was dismissed—^how 
tired with the mere physical exertion of standing we 
leaire our readers to judge. At five she dined with 

f 

Mrs. Schwellenberg, and whomsoever had been ordered 
to their table,—bishops, lords, ladies, or commoners as 
the case might be. Cofiee, tea, card-playing,—^which 
Miss Burney abhorred, ^but ^ipractiscd to keep Mrs. 
Schwellenberg in temper^madc out the evening until 
nearly eleven. Then she withdrew, and taking her 
simple supper of bread and fruit, awaited her “ bell.” 
Between eleven and twelve the Queen retired, and Miss 
Burney congratulated herself that her midnight duties 
only occupied about twenty minutes or half-an-hour. 
At last to bed, and now listen to her own words in the 
early days of her office, while her excellent constitution 
had strength to resist the first attacks made on it. In 
her diary she says, “ The early rising and a long day’s 
attention tC|iUew afiairs and occupations, cause a fatiguo 
so bodily^ |^t nothing mental stands against.it, and to 

and 

and 

it was l^sa Burney’s duty to mi:^ or, as it was called, 
/^epok’* and repleznsh snuff-boxes; also she was 
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Qharlotte was an inordinate snufif-tak 
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called on to cut the leaTes of new boohsj chiefly in the 
German language, which she did not tinderstand; in 
short, she was ready to perform any similar office 
which royalty might dictate or suggest to her. Not 
at first, however, did Fainny Burney fully realise the* 
privations and wearisome monotony of her position; 
and, indeed, a certain tenderness of her character, 
which made her very grateful for small kindnesses, 
induced her to magnify the graciousness of the royal 
family, and to look hopefully on her lot. Certainly 
the young Princesses must have been charming, unaf¬ 
fected girls; and the circumstance that they even 
were amenable to' the rigid laws of etiquette—not 
addressing their parents until themselves addressed, 
not sitting in their presence without permission—made 
them pleasingly thoughtful and considerate for others. 
They constantly came to Miss Burney’s room, either 
with messages from the Queen, or on little visits of 
kindness; and there are abundant evidences that they 
liked her cordially and sincerely. The partiality did 
themselves honour, for there can be very little doubt^ 
that Miss Burney was the most intellectual and high*^ 
toned woman about the <!/Ourl^ and one of the most 
thoroughly well bred, we are equally sure. Many 
minute traits show that she had those fine manheW 
which result from fine feelings, combined with: the 
quick,' decisive reasoning which best maintdhs >Belf- 
possession. One little anecdote exemplifies whht'we 
mean. 


s 
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Miss Bumey was in attendance on the Queen 

V 

during a visit fo Lady Harcourt, and, in the difficulty 
of finding proper accommodation, was ordered to take 
hhr tea in the Princess Elizabeth’s room. Just as tea 
was over, the Princess came in, and as Miss Burney 
was departing urged her to stay, and even flew to 
another end of the room” to bring a chair for Miss 
Bumey, and seat her near herself. Had Fanny 
Burney followed her Royal Highness, and forcibly 
prevented this act of condescension, as in the huiTy of 
the moment a parvenue would certainly have done, she 
might have been-forgiven ; but no, she felt that theie 
must seem presumption in appearing to suspect a de¬ 
sign of which she could not be certain, so .he allowed 
the chair to be placed, and then madi' h(jr graceful 
apology by describing the reason of her hesitation. The 
Princess “ only laughc'^ orood-humouredly,” and made 
her “take the chair slu, had thus condescended to ft ttth ” 
There was an exquisite refinement in this deportment 
that could only emanate from a thorough gcntlewomaa. 

The King invariably behaved to Miss Burney '.vith 
blunt cordiality, and often with really a fatherly kiiid- 
ness. 0# course intentional liberties were never taken 
with Mm; and it was an amiable feature of George th 
Thill’s character, that understanding this, he was slow 
to take bffence- for mere breaches of etiquette or 
iuadverienciqs of ignorance. Queen Charlotte seems 
^ to 11 $ tQ been far more punctilious, and to have 
I:a4iher thahpemutted, wearisome waiting, and 
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hours of unnecessary fatigue, among her attendants. 
Neither did she trouble herself at all about their mental 
peace and social comforts; had she done so, she never 
would have permitted Miss Burney’s sufferings under 
the tyranny of Mrs. Schwcllenberg. This coarse<‘ 
minded, illiterate woman, had come over from Ger¬ 
many with the Queen on her marriage, and had ever 
since held the situation immediately above that now 
filed by Miss Burney. Her best quality seems to have 
bci ii a faithful, but blind idolatry towards her royal 
‘jixti'css; but respect for opinions different from her 
(n il, or compassion for sufferings in which she did 
pai ^h'ipate, were emotions quite foreign to her 
njjfiir '. Her tyranny had worn out the health and 
j)’ * of her countrywoman, Mrs. Haggerdorn, Miss 
I ^’s predecessor; but that was no reason that she 
b dd be less exacting towards the young English- 
•»v(,iuan. 

We do not say that it was her Majesty’s province 
h-torfore with the petty details of Mrs. Schwellen- 
bci'g' management or deportment; but Queen Char- 
h ttr had a fair share of penetration and of common 
sense where her own immediate interests were con- 
u-rned; and it is not easy to believe that five-and- 
iw *nt'‘' years* knowledge of Mrs. Schwellenherg had 
left her ignorant of her waiting-woman’s character. 
If it were so, it was a melancholy instance of the 
isolation of royalty, and. of the deceptions of a Court, 
for Mrs. Schwellenherg was positively Setested by 
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eveiy one in tlie household. Her accidental absence 
made a gala day at her “tableand nine out of ten 
of commonly civil speeches addressed to her either 
closed a seliUh purpose, or only half-masked a 
sarcasm. li^Iiss Burney disliked cards, but Mrs. 
Schwellenberg sulked if her companion hesitated to 
play when she wished it. Miss Burney loved peace, 
and a little privacy; Mrs. Schwellenberg scolded when 
she secluded herself, but endeavoured to quarrel in 
their tete-a-tetes. Perhaps, however, her greatest 
cruelty was compelling Miss Burney to travel in the 
carriage they shared with the window down on her 
side in biting winter weather, and when she had 
inflammation of the eyes, brought on by previous ex¬ 
posure of the same sort. Mrs. Schwellenberg, be it 
remembered, was a little fastidious in her cruelty. 
She liked to be protected on her own side of the car¬ 
riage, but insisted on the keen, frosty air being so 
admitted that it blow on the poor suflercr’s face. And 
to remonstrance she made this horriblo rejoinder, 
You might boar it when you like it! What did the 
poor Haggerdom bear it! when the blood was all 
running down from her eyes !” “I must take, then,” 
returned Miss Burney, “the more warning.” In 
truth, the poor Keeper of the Eobes was constantly 
reminded of her predecessor, a commonplace enough 
person*—who, in derision, was called by some of the 
household “the oyster”—-but whose constitution en¬ 
tirely broke under her manifold labours and trials. 
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It is true that tho Queen could not bo cogni¬ 
sant of the details of her dependants* comforts; but 
she was not blameless in conceding authority to suen 
a woman as Mrs. Schwellenberg. Moreover, there 
was something very hard and unfeminino in the 
manner in which her majesty wilfully shut her eyes 
to the bodily sufferings of those about her. Even 
Miss Burney, with all her love and reverence for the 
“sweet Queen,” is constrained to own that people 
about the Court were not believed to bo ill while able, 

by any exertion or self-control, to keep on their feet. 

« 

Wc find no concession made, except when tho poor 
invalid was prostrate, confined to her bed, and after 
these occasions, directly she was able to rise, there 
began tho samo arduous service. 

Even excursions, which seemed to promise in¬ 
terest and variety, became sources of suffering. When 
Miss Burney attended tho Queen to Oxford, no proper 
accommodation was provided for her; she was not 
allowed to take her maid, so that sho had all tho 
trouble of her own elaborate toilet, and to send 
miles for a strange hair-dresser, who began his in¬ 
dispensable operations at six in the morning. Wea¬ 
ried with hours and hours of standing and dawdling, 
sho and others were likewise nearly starving. To 
eat in the royal presence was a sort of petty trea¬ 
son ; nevertheless the kind Doctors of the University, 
while their Majesties were partaking of a collation, 
did contrive an impromptu tea-and-coffee refreshment 
in a corner, which the attendants snatched at, one- 
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half of them: at a time, while the other half stood before 
the e^rs to mask such profane doings. Afterwards 
Miss Burney shared some bread and fruit which a 
gentleman had brought in his pocket, she and two or 
three others having slipped away into a little parlour 
of one of the Colleges for a few minutes* rest, but 
suddenly the Queen entered, when, of course, they 
started to their feet, and the bread was hidden in 
their pockets, and the apricots “ squeezed up in their 
hands.** 

How differently ought Fanny Burney to have 
visited the beautiful city and time-honoured Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford ! With all her fatigue and physical 
discomforts, her spirits were so elated, and her mind so 
set in harmony with the associations -of the place, that 
she chronicles the occasion as one of pleasure not of 
suffering; and amid her felicitations delights with 
filial pride at having been looked upon as “ a Doctor’s 
daughter.” But how many of her father’s friends 
would, under other circumstances, have delighted to 
honour her; and what a kindly contest would have 
taken pla(» among the many residents who would 
have proffered hospitalities I How youthful graduates 
would have sought respectfully to look on the author 
of **Evelina;” and how many a “Fellow” would 
have turned aside from his books to play the 
cieerOQ 0 tb so accomplished, a visitor 1 Then, indeed, 
a itiat^ti|er day at such a place would have presented a 
contrast to the scene which was enacted that 
ISih' August, 178^ when Miss Burney was dragged 
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from college to college, a mere living appendage to 
the royal party! And yet the Queen intended kind¬ 
ness in bringing her there ; only her Majesty was 
wonderfully obtuse when the convenience or require¬ 
ments of other persons were in question. 

Neither must it be supposed that Miss Burney was 
treated as a menial. Far otherwise; to bo placed so 
immediately about the Queen was looked on as an 
honourable distinction; and it was well understood that 
there were many members of noble families who had 
desired her situation. With an instant recognition of 
her position, ladies about the court of the highest rank 
paid her visits of ceremony on the footing of one 
gentlewoman to another. Her own fine qualities of heart 
and mind cemented into strong friendship many of the 
acquaintances thus made or improved; but these in¬ 
timacies could not compensate for the separation from 

• 

dearer and older friends, which was one of the bitterest 
tnals of her Court residence. It was by favour only, 
at long intervals, and by careful pre-arrangement, that 
she could see father or sisters, the Locks—her dear 
friends of Norbury Park—Mrs. Ord, Miss Cambridge, 
or other friends outside the Court circle, who had for 
years mado life sweet to her. 

Did the acquaintances who had heaped congratula¬ 
tions on her appointment expect she was. to be made a 
peeress in her own right, and all her family be ennobled 
and provided for ? Did they think she would entertain 
them, and hold mental communion with them^ by a 
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new novel written on hot-pressed, gilt-edged paper, and 
penned within tho precincts of the Queen’s boudoir ? 
These things were not in the bond of her service, all 
the article&< of which were kept to the letter. Dis¬ 
appointment, however, of some sort there undoubtedly 
was ; for after a time there were heard murmurs and 
whisperings about Miss Burney in the circles in which 
she had been so great an ornament. Her friends 
missed her expressive face, and pleasant voice, and 
graceful mien among them; and people began to say 
they had not thought she would bo so much secluded, 
and that it was shameful her pen should bo idle. 
Paragraphs, wholly without foundation, crept into the 
newspapers, and as they necessarily came under tho 
royal eye distressed Miss Burney greatly. Ono time 
the plot and particulars of an imaginary new novel by 
the author of “Evelina” wore given; and another it 
was made a matter of congratulation that Miss Burney 
was promoted to a situation about the Frinccbses. 
This assertion being the next day contradicted, but 
excused on the plea of the benefit their royal highnesses 
would have derived from her accomplishments and 
virtues, Beally this was a hint by which the Queen 
might )iav9 profited; but, on the contrary, she received 
with complaisance Miss Burney’s assurance, that no 
cha^gawhicU removed her from attendance on her 
Majesly would be considered by her as “promotion.” 

Some few times she 'was called on to read to the 
Queen, a seat being conceded to her in consideration of 
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her delicate health; and she wrote some occasional 
verses on a favourite garment of her Majesty called “ A 
Great-Coat,” and lines to the Ring in her name; and 
helped the Queen, whose muse deserted her at the third 
line, to compose a short poetical epistle to Lord Har- 
court to accompany a present. But these were the 
limits of any services demanded from her, which could 
be called in the slightest degree intellectual ; unless, 
indeed, we make the large exception of Miss Burney’s 
attendance, by the Queen’s express desire, on several 
days of the trial of Warren Hastings. 

Miss Burney had known Mr. Hastings before his im¬ 
peachment, and from her liking for the individual was 
deaf to the accusations made against him, or when not 
deaf indignant at them. But if she was a partisan, so 
was the Queen ; and considering her powers of obser¬ 
vation, her faithful memory, and that she looked on the 
whole proceeding from her Majesty’s own point of view, 
it is easy enough to understand that the Queen found 
her descriptions of the scene especially clear and vivid- 
One cannot but regret that Fanny Burney allowed 
prejudice to overthrow reason and some of her better 
feelings on these occasions. One could have wished 
her courtesy to her old friend, Edmund Burke, had not 
been ** distant and cold ^Edmund Burke, whose 
friendship had been so often shown, and whose last act 
of office, four years before, had been to establish Dr. 
Burney as organist of Chelsea College. Heir naturally 
kind and grateful heart must, iudeed, have been fired 
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by party passions before she could thus have resented 
the part the great orator was taking. 

Though the systematic discomforts of Miss Burney’s 
life continued unabated, and though her health was 
being slowly, but certainly, undermined by the excess¬ 
ive fatigue incidental to her situation, we can clearly 
‘ trace in her diary the firm hold she was gradually 
obtaining on the confidence and in the affections of the 
royal family. Her influence was that very powerful 
one of intellectual and moral superiority combined; 
and at the terrible period of the King’s illness and 
mental malady, her devotion, her discretion, and her 
heartfelt sympathy, were appreciated by the Queen, 
whose own grief certainly molted her heart to a ten¬ 
derness and consideration for her dependants which 
she had rarely evinced before. 

In April 1788, Mrs. Delany died, and the loss 
seemed to Miss Burney irreparable. “ She was all 
tliat 1 dearly loved that remained within my reach,” 
was her pathetic exclamation. Mrs. Delany had not 
been able to provide' for her faithful servants; but 
Miss Burney, ever reluctant to ask favours for herself, 
was true to her own fine nature, solicited the Queen 
in beh^l|!,;of “ poor Astley,^’ who was pensioned as a 
houi^deper, and procured Mrs. Delany’s footman a 
.pl^lin a noble family. 

I{ardly had Miss Burney’s sorrow for her loss had 
time ^to abate its poignancy when, about October, 
indications of the King’s malady began to alarm the 
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whole household. Probably every symptom or minute 
circumstance connected with his seizure was known t6 
her, and though she avowedly refrained from recording 
any particulars related to her in cohfidence, her Diary 
of the autumn of 1788 and following winter is replete 
with mournful interest and graphic details. She saw 
and conversed with the poor King, when his hoarse, 
and hurried, and meaningless speech was as the sign 
which those who lun might read of the blow that was 
impending; she heard, perforce, his more violent 
ravings, and was at times the subject of them when 
even yet no one dared control the lunatic. She it was 
who was made by the Queen messenger to equerries 
and physicians to inquire the state of the sufferer; 
she was present at interviews between the Queen and 
the Princesses; she came to the royal chamber now 
unsummoned, and her own irresistible weeping the 
morning after the truth of the King’s absolute madness 
ha(^ been acknowledged, was the occasion of the. poor 
Queen herself obtaining the relief of tears. 

Queen Charlotte is described as sitting up in her 
bed in the grey twilight of a November morning. Miss 
Goldsworthy, who had remained with her the whole 
night, being seated beside her. Miss Burney feared ap¬ 
proaching without permission, but could not prevail on 
herself to retreat. The Queen “ looked like, death- 
colourless and wan. • But nature is infectious; the 
tears gushed from her own eyes, and a perfect agony 
of weeping ensued, which, once begun, she coul^not 
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*8top. She did not,'indeed, try; for when it subsided* 
and she wiped her eyes, she said, * I thank you, Miss 
Burney; you have made me cry; it is a great relief to 
me; 1 had not been able to cry before all this night 
long.’ ” 

Miss Burney was one of the extremely limited 
number of attendants who shared the seclusion of the 
royal family at Kew during the height of the King’s 
malady, and when scarcely any communication with 
the world outside the gates was permitted. Her dis¬ 
cretion might have been, and indeed was, relied on 
without such stringent rules, yet, doubtless, it was 
very necessary to make them. It is not naming a 
house a palace that can change its character; and the 
Kew residence was at that time a most mournful 
prison. The rtroke which had fallen was one, indeed, 
to humble the pride of the mightiest; and the royal 
lunatic, ca^ed in his palace, and only approached by 
physicians and their needful assistants, was a spectacle 
to melt the heart of the sternest. Ilis Queen proved 
in this hour of trial a very true; and faithful, and 
heroic wife. She insisted on being at hand, and, with 
her elder children, remained ever ready for a favour¬ 
able ^opportunity to be allowed to see the sufferer. 
(Uteurecovery was gradual'; and an incident occurred 
in the February of 1789, which terrified Miss Burney 
extremely. She tras accidentally seen by the poor 
Ein^ and as the general orders had been for every 
one to keep out of his way, she ran off. He pursued 
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her through the garden, calling out loudly and hoarsely, 
“ Miss Burney! Miss Burney I” Fright gave wings 
to her feet, and how long the desperate chase contihued 
she scarcely knew; hut at last she heard “ other 
voices, shriller though less nervous,” calling out, 
“StopI stop! stop!” Still, however, she ran on, 
only remembering that she had agreed that very 
morning with one of the physicians that, in case of 
such an accident, she should decamp as fast as possible* 
After a time, when nearly ready to drop, she just 
understood the words shrieked after, her, “ Dr. Willis 
begs you to stop: you must, ma’am; it hurts the King 
to run.” 

In a moment the sense of right and duty conquered, 
and she stopped; and now was enacted a scene that 
might, indeed, have unnerved a hardier nature. The 
poor King, on the brink of recovery, standing on the 
confines between madness* and sanity, put his two 
hands on her shoulders and kissed her cheek, and then 
broke out in a semi-rational discourse on innumerable 
people and things. He grew more excited in his 
manner—long was it before he released her 5 and yet, 
upon the whole, she found reasbn to be thankful that 
he was so nearly himself.” 

Sho hastened almost immediately to the Queen, 
who was earnest and anxipus to hear every particular 
of so interesting a scene. Miss Burney was discreet 
in concealing much that might have pained, and un¬ 
selfish in re&aiiiing from all mention of the,King’s 
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abuse of Mrs. SchwcUcnberg. Through the haze of 
his madness he had more than a glimmer of what poor 
Fanny had suffered. 

A less faithful and esteemed servant than Miss 

/ 

Burney might well have become endeared to her mis¬ 
tress amid the scenes and the confidences in which sho 
participated ; and in following Fanny Burney through 
the remaining years of her Court attendance, the harsh 
outlines of her life arc a little softened down by the 
evidence of a sentiment, on the Queen’s part, much 
warmer than mere approbation. There are many cha¬ 
racters—not the best or the worst of human kind— 
which are amazingly improved by a great trouble, a 
real heart agony. It splinters off the hard, cold pin¬ 
nacles of pride, of selfishness, and of ignorant self¬ 
esteem ; and, though the influence is often only more 
or less temporary, and the repulsive characteristics 
sharpen out again when the sorrow 'is over, they arc 
rarely as prominent afterwards, and seldom possess the 
first power of wounding. 

Something of this change, though not hinted at in 
the Diary, seems to us to have passed over Queen Char¬ 
lotte, who never shone out more truly the*Woman anil 
the Wife than during the horrors and the anguish of 
the'ling’s illness. 

On Sunday, March the 1st, 1789, the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving for the King’s recovery was read in kll 
the churches throughout the metropolis; and the signal 
for j^ul^Uc rejoicings thus given, they spread throughout 
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the country. After a little while, however, the life at 
Court resumed very nearly its old channeL We have 
the old account of wearisome drawing-room days, when 
Miss Burney was literally in attendance for eighteen 
hours on a stretch ; of miserable journeys with Mrs. 
Schwellenberg ; of the sickening of the heart for the 
want of intelligent, affectionate, equal companionship. 
The death of her attached servant under very afflicting 
circumstances was also a real sorrow, to her. The 
lights which streaked across all this darkness were 
occasional intercourse with her father and friends, 
visits to Chelsea of perhaps- a day or two, made at 
long intervals when the Queen could spare her; and 
we cannot help adding, as a fitful light among the 
shadows, the intimate friendship which grew up be¬ 
tween her and one of the King’s gentlemen-in-waiting, 
whom she designates in the Diary as Mr. Fairly. We 
believe we are right in naming him Colonel Digby, 
whose first wife. Lady Lucy, died in the autumn of 
1787, and who married secondly in January, 1790, a 
‘ daughter of Sir Robert Gunning, called in the Diary 
Miss Fuzilcer. During the greater part ofithe period 
that he was a widower he sought Miss Burney’s 
society on every possible .occasion. He was only ten 
years the elder, of cultivated mind, refined manners, 
and literary tastes; and if a sentiment warmer than 
friendship existed at one time between then^ it was 
a result to be expected rather than wondered at. In 
truth, they did not wholly escape the quizzing of the 
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household. Whether Miss Burney ever said the deci* 
sive “no,” or whether Colonel Digby, descended from 
a very ancient family, had too much pride of birth to 
ask the hand of the “ Doctor’s daughter,” it would be 
impertinent to inquire. It is enough that his mar¬ 
riage witli Miss Gunning took every one by surprise. 
Only a week after that event he brought his bride to 
visit Miss Burney, who “received her with all the 
attention in her power;” but wo notice that she 
apologised to the lady for her “inability to return 
the honour of her visit.” The visit was, indeed, 
curiously managed, the Colonel being announced, but 
only the bride ushered in. Very brave men are 
cowards on some occasions; and if in the course* of 
their acquaintance either party behaved not quite 
well, we are certain the fault did not rest with Miss 
Burney. 

It was in May 1790, that an opportunity long 
desired oiFered for Miss Burney to break to her father 
a truth whicii she feared would infinitely distress him, 
—^the truth that her health was breaking fast, and that 
she was h|^^ssly miserable. The King had given 
her a for the Handel Connnemoration, and, by 
app^intmmit, Dr. Barney took charge of his daughter. 
Thm.:,was so little room that, when they reached the 
they were glad to take the first vacant places 
^Mch presented themselves, though doing so separated 
them frpm the rest of thpir party. The conference 
^i^h ensued between the pauses of the glorious 
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“Messiah,” or in a whisper that to other ears was 
overpowered by the swell of the music, was the longest 
father and daughter had enjoyed for four years. For¬ 
tunately Dr. Burney led up the conversation to the 
very subject she desired to enter on, by repeating to 
her “sundiy speeches of discontent at her seclusion 
from the world.” Among other things, he described 
the astonishment of Madame do Boufflers on learning 
that she had no regular vacation allowed her. This 
lady’s “ Est-ce possible Mademoiselle votre fille 
n*a-t-clle point de vacance ?” seemed first to have 
oj)ened his eyes to the hardships his Fanny was en¬ 
during. 

Fanny Burney felt that the moment was come to 
speak openly and fearlessly. But here her own words 
are alone worthy to bo remembered :— 

“ I spoke my high and constant veneration for my 
royal mistress, her merits, her virtues, her condescen ¬ 
sion, and her own peculiar kindness towards me. But 
1 owned the species of life distasteful to me: 1 was 
lost to all private comfort, dead to all domestic endear¬ 
ment ; I was worn with want of rest, and fatigued with 
laborious watchfulness and attendance. My time was 
devoted to official duties; and all that in life was 
dearest to me—my friends, my chosen society, my 
best affections—lived now in my mind only by recol¬ 
lection, and rested upon that with nothing but bitter 
regret. With relations the most deservedly dear, with 
friends of almost unequalled goodness, I lived Uke an 
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orphan—like one who had no natural tics, and must 
make her way as she could by those that were facti¬ 
tious. Melancholy was the existence where happiness 
was excluded, though not a complaint could be made ; 
where the illustrious personages who were served pos¬ 
sessed almost all human excellence, yet where those 
who were their servants, though treated with the most 
benevolent condescension, could never, in any part of 
the livelong day, command liberty, or social intercourse, 
or repose I 

“ The silence of my dearest father now silencing 
myself, I turned to look at him ; but how was I struck 
to see his honoured head bowed down almost into his 
bosom with dejection and discomfort! We were both 
perfectly still a few moments ; but when he raised his 
head I could hardly keep my seat, to see his eyes 
filled with tears I ‘ I have long,* he cried, ‘ been 
uneasy, though I have not spoken; but if you wish 
to resign, my house, my purse, my arms, shall be 
open to receive you back.* ** 

Miss Burney seems to have been quite overpowered 
at this speech, which she calls “sweet** and “gene¬ 
rous ;** certainly, Dr. Burney proved himself an affec¬ 
tionate father on this occasion; for, having once under¬ 
stood her misery, he not only abandoned all his vision- 
ary golden dreams of court favour without a murmur, 
but seemed to replace them by fond desires for his 
daughter’s release, and anxious hopes for the restora¬ 
tion of her health. Nevertheless that conference in 
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Westminster Abbey was but the beginning of the end, 
—it took a weary year to bring about Miss Burney’s 
release. One might have fancied she was a state 
prisoner, not to be set free without the tedious forms 
of treaties and embassies. 

It was not, however, till the October of this year 
that Miss Burney took tlie preliminary step of prepar¬ 
ing her memorial to the Queen. The summer had 
passed away in such a hurry of court gaieties and 
other events, that- she Jiad not found what she con¬ 
sidered a proper opportunity for her purpose. Per¬ 
haps, with all her distress of mind and body,' her 
weakened nerves shrank from meeting the first shock 
of astonishment, rebuke, or regret, which she had 
reason to expect. Increased illness, however, was the 
spur to quicken her good intent. Even after the 
memorial was written, ready for presentation, she saw 
a new doctor, who propped her up with tonics, and for 
a few weeks she seemed so much better that she 
delayed executing her purpose. Nature, however, had 
its revenge, and the prostration after this temporary 
relief was greater than ever. 

Meanwhile, her friend and admirer, Mr. Windham, 
whose acquaintance she might be said to have re¬ 
newed at the Hastings trial, was among the most 
zealous advocates for her resignation at any risk, at 
any sacrifice. Wherever he went, ho lamented the 
injury to her health which was infiicted, and the loss 
of her talents to the world. In a conversation with her 
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sister Charlotte, now Mrs. Francis, he exclaimed, “ It 
is resolution, not inclination, Dr. Burney wants and 
after some further reflection he continued, “ I will set 
the Litc'Hii’y Club upon him ! Miss Burney has some 
very true admirers there, and I am sure they will all 
eagerly assist. We will present him a petition—an 
address.” 

Soon afterwards ISIiss Burnc'y had a chance meet¬ 
ing with Boswell, who, amid all his egotism and self- 
gratulation on the approaching publication of his “Life 
of Johnson,” had still a hearty sympathy for her. “ If 
you do not quit, ma’am, very soon,” ho exclaimed, 
“ some violent measures, I assure you, will be taken. 
We shall address Dr. Burney in a body ; I am ready 
to make the hr.rangue myself. We shall fall upon him 
all at once.” 

She might be pleased by the kindly feeling of her 
old acqufiintance; but Fanny Burney evidently avoided 
taking such a gossip into her confidence, and, instead of 
telling him her intention to resign, she turned the con¬ 
versation, by inquiring after a very honoured member 
of the Club, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

November came, and her “ languor, feverish nights, 
and restless days, were incessant.” Yet she had not 
the courage to draw her memorial from her letter-case, 
though “ the war was over, and the hope of a ship for 

I 

brother demolished.” In December the loss of her 
health “was notorious;” and the whole household, 
who believed she was falling into a decline, showed 
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her " compassion and regard.” The Queen is said to 
have been “very kind” during this time ; but there is 
no record that her kindness prompted much indulgence, 
or a respite from the early and late attendance which 
were killing poor Fanny. Though quite prepared to 
find that Miss Burney would solicit “ a short absence 
to recruit,” her Majesty did not offer even that 
grace. 

Some time before Christmas the so-long-delayed 
mi;morial to the Queen was delivered; passing, from 
some point of etiquette, through the hands of Mrs. 
Schwcllenberg to those of her Majesty. Perhaps the 
Queen was not prepared for Miss Burney’s definite and 
unqualified resignation; and yet the letter, which she 
pronounced “very modesty and nothing improper,” 
could not have surprised her very much. This 
memorial-letter is itself too long for extract, but it 
shows throughout a mournful earnestness which is 
very touching. Of course the tone is reverential and 
humble, but the writer comes to the point at once, 
and, while expressing her gratitude for royal favours 
received, clearly asserts that her health and strength 
are unequal to her duties. 

When Mrs. SchweUenberg fairly understood the 
contents of the missive she delivered, her astonish¬ 
ment at first took the shape of positive wrath. She 
seemed to think it an insult to her Majesty that any 
one should prefer life and health outside a palace to 
death at a Queen’s feet. By-and-bye, however, her 
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anger so far calmed, that, after “ a laboured panegyric 
of her own friendly z(‘al and goodness,” she proposed 
that Miss Burney’s resignation should bo withdrawn, 
and leave of absence for six weeks accepted. It was 
]>erfectly evident that this proposed compromise 
emanated from the Queen, and poor Fanny was 
greatly disturbed by it. Neverthel<*ss, neither she 
nor her father lu^sitated; and Dr. Burney wrote a 
letter “ tilled with gratitude towaj’ds the Qu(‘en and 
affection to his daughter,” but ('xpressing his decisive 
opinion that she could not continue her attendance. 

Now, therefore, it might be considered decided 
that the Queen must choose a new Keeper of the 
Robes ; but in her humble memorial Miss Burney had 
expressed her readiness—indeed her desire—to con¬ 
tinue in attendance until her Majesty’s “ own choice, 
time, and convenience, might nominate a successor,” 
and the Queen showed no sign of haste in making a 
selection. Moreover, Miss Burney was strictly com¬ 
manded not to mention beyond her own family circle 
that her resignation had been tendered and accepted; 
so that for six months longer she had silently to en¬ 
dure, or answer as best she could the entreaties of 
friends and acquaintances that she would abandon her 
Court life. 

Early in January the Queen inquired what dress 
Miss Burney had prepared for the birthday? The 
Queen’s birthday was the 19 th of that month, and 
the question showed not only that the poor sick atten* 
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dant would not be released before then, but that she 
would be expected to go through the very arduous duties 
of the day. So with the best heart she could summon, 
and still recording the Queen’s kindness and “ softness,” 
the brave victim made her needful preparations. But 
before the birthday came Twelfth-day; and as this was 
the occasion of a grand ball at the Castle, we are told 
that the Queen condescended to say that Miss Burney 
might go to bed, and that she would content herself 
with the attendance of the wardrobe-woman. But the 
proposal was so ungraciously made, being accompanied 
with the desire that she would not make it known to 
Mrs. Schwellonberg, who “ would be quite wretched 
at such a thing,” that Miss Burney declined an indul¬ 
gence which would be considered such an impropriety. 
If the Queen had understood her attendant’s sensitive 
nature, she must have been sensible in how unqueenlike 
a manner she had offered this boon. Why, the lesson 
we teach a child is to lighten the weight of a favour 
when ho confers one; and royalty should, at least, be 
practised in the arts of courtesy I 

The day before the Queen’s birthday Miss Burney 
was seized with a “ terrible illnessand we gather 
from the brief announcement of it, that her sister, 
Mrs. Phillips, and her dear friend Mtrs. Lock, were 
sent for to be her kind and tender nurses. A few 
short sentences form now the Journal for three months. 
Li April, Mias Burney had two conferences with her 
royal mistress, and spoke with all possible openness on 
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the necessity of her resignation. On one of these occa¬ 
sions, the Queen consulted her on the choice of a suc¬ 
cessor, stated her difficulties, and owned she should 
choose a foreigner in consequence of the difficulty of 
finding in England “ one who would be discreet in 
point of keeping off friends and acquaintances from 
frequenting the palace.” But she graciously added 
much commendation on Hiss Burney’s discretion in 
this particular. 

Mistresses in a lower rank of life, who forbid all 
“ followers ” to their servants, mimic Queen Charlotte; 
but in charity we will hope they arc as ignorant as she 
seemed to be of the wants of the human hearts which 
they condemn to an unwholesome torpor or an acliing 
void. 

The 4th of June was the King’s birthday, with a 
drawing-room in the day and a ball at night. No 
wonder Miss Burney records in her Diary the next day 
that she was “ very ill.” “ I stood,” she says, “ with 
such infinite difficulty in the Queen’s presence at noon 
that 1 was obliged to be dismissed, and to go to bed in 
the middle of the day.” 

About this time all the world were enjoying their 
first reading of Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” and the 
King used to come into the Queen’s dressing-room 
every night, and delay her Majesty’s proceedings by 
asking of Miss Burney ^‘explanations without end” 
of the people and circumstances named in the biography. 
What a pity they did not invent a new place about the 
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Court, and call it “ converser,” with a few hours of 
duty at I’easonable hours of the day! They might, 
perhaps, have kept Miss Burney, whose absence they 
so much regretted, about them then. Seriously, it is 
quite curious to observe how fond the King and Queen 
evidently were of her society, and yet that they took 
no means to enjoy it to the best advantage. 

Early in July, Mademoiselle Jacobi, Miss Burney’s 
successor, arrived, and this event seemed to announce 
that the days of Fanny Burney’s services were at last 
narrowing to a close* Anxious as she was for rest and 
home-peace, and conscious even that her very life 
depended on her timely withdrawal, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that she could not change the habits of five years, 
or part from those with whom for that time she had 
been intimately associated, without emotion. Now, 
the truth of her departure was acknowledged through¬ 
out the household. Breaking the business to her own 
two servants was ‘‘quite a tragedy,” man and maid 
both sobbing and crying aloud. Even the housemaid 
of her apartment “ cried bitterly.” Miss Planta, one 
of the Princesses’ ladies, broke off abruptly from the 
subject, and left Miss Burney in a passion of tears. 
All were glad for her sake, and grieved for their own. 
Even the Schwellenberg had latterly been “ friendly, 
even affectionate.” “ The sweet Princesses seemed 
sorry.” The King was “ more courteous, more com¬ 
municative, more amiable,” at every meeting $ and the 
Queen, though visibly disturbed at the impending 
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separation, and tlioupjli, as the time drew near, ” lier 
cordiality rather diminished,” we honestly believe 
masked warmer and better feelings than those she 
cliose to display. 

Miss Burney’s last days of office were employed in 
explaining the duties of the position to her successor; 
in interesting her royal mistress to make one or two 
concessions which might tend to the haijpiness of 
Mademoiselle Jacobi; and suggesting all she could to 
render the latter more comfortable. Well might the 
Queen say of Fanny Burney that she was “ true as 
gold,” and tliat “ in point of heart there was not all the 
world over one better.” 

The actual parting from the Queen took idace at 
St. Jame&’s, on July the 7th, 1791. There was a 
drawing-room held that day, and her Majesty had 
intimated her desire that Miss Burney should assist 
for the last time at her toilet. She had previously 
announced her intention of allowing Miss Burney a 
hundred a-year for the future, a munificence which 
overwhelmed her with gratitude, and wliich, indeed 
she combated. But when we consider the sacrifices 
which had been made, that she left in consequence of 
shattered health, and, as the King himself remarked, 
tliat she had given up five years of her pen," we 
fancy the narrowest economists will consider that her 
pension was fully merited. After the drawing-room, 
when Miss Burney followed the Queen to her closet, 
the subject was resumed, and her Majesty again said, 
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“ I shall certainly do it.” And on Miss Burney re¬ 
plying that she had so little dwelt on such an expecta¬ 
tion, believing that her Majesty would take it into 
further consideration, that she had not written the 
inhdiigence to her father, the Queen promptly an¬ 
swered,— 

“ Your father has nothing to do with it; it is solely 
from me to yoM.” 

“ Let me then humbly entreat,” said Miss Burney, 
“ still, in some measure, to be considered a servant of 
your Majesty, either as reader, or to assist occasionally 
if Mademoiselle Jacobi should be ill.” 

We arc told that the Queen looked most graciously 
pleased, and immediately closed with the proposal, 
saying, “ When your health is restored—perhaps some¬ 
times.” 

Before long the Queen had her handkerchief at 
her eyes. The change of dress was over ; the royal 
family were all ready to return to Kew. For the last 
time Fanny Burney took the Queen’s cloak, and 
placed it on her shoulders. In doing so she slightly 
pressed the royal person, saying in a choking voice, 
“Grod Almighty bless your Majesty.” 

The Queen tuimed round, and putting her hand on 
Miss Burney’s ungloved arm, pressed it, and said 
with great kindness, “ May you be happy ! ” 

The Queen left tlie room, and the next instant 
the three elder Princesses rushed in to oifer their 
last hurried adieu. ** Princess Augusta and Princess 
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Elizabeth each took a hand, and the Princess Boyal 
put hers over them.” Poor Fanny could not speak, 
but they repeated over and over again, “ I wish you 
happy—I wish you health.” 

So closed the second remarkable epoch in Fanny 
Burney’s life. Coming from her Court confinement 
to tlic world of her old and dear friends was like 
returning from the sutfocatiiig atmosphere of a hot¬ 
house—not devoid of poison plants—into an English 
garden sweet smelling of roses and violets. Very 
soon new friends were to open for her a new channel 
for her affections, and to lead her up the hill-side of 
expanding thoughts to a breezier and more bracing 
mental atmosphere than she had yet known. But 
before we touch upon them, wo must briefly sketch 
her position on finding herself established at the 
paternal home now situated at Chelsea, and where 
her step-mother and young half-sister received her 
most cordially* Her sisters, Esther, Susanna^ and 
Charlotte, had homes of their own, being now re- 
pectively Mrs. Burney—Esther had married her cou¬ 
sin—Mrs. Phillips, and Mrs. Francis; her brother 
James was making his way in the navy, whether or 
not indebted to his sister’s influence for promotion, 
we will not take upon ourselves to say ; and Charles 
had already distinguished himself so highly, that no 
one was astonished to find him soon acknowledged 
the first Greek scholar of his age. 

Mrs. Piozzi had returned from her travels and 
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publislicd an entertaining book about them. She had 
also given to the world some letters and notices of 
Dr. Johnson, all which productions Miss Burney had 
read with great interest while about the Queen. 
Twice only had these once such dear friends met; on 
the first occasion at an evening party on one of the very 
few “ holidays’* of Fanny, and the second time on the 
way to church at Windsor. Without any attempt being 
made to renew tlie old intimacy, this second meeting 
at any rate had been friendly. 

No sooner was it known that Miss Burney had 
resigned her appointment than her friends flocked to 
proffer services and invitations, but she was far too 
ill for ordinary visiting. Her father “ did the 
honours” for her among those who had been most 
interested in her resignation. Horace Walj)ole wrote 
a charming letter, with a warm invitation to Straw¬ 
berry Hill. Mrs. Crewe pressed her to recruit at Crewe 
Hall; and Mrs. Ord told her to take the map of 
England, and choose for herself the tour they should 
make together. This last was a kind and judicious 
proposal, for nothing was more likely to restore the 
invalid than easy travelling, pleasant society, and 
change of scene. So towards the end of July they 
started for the west of England, travelling in Mrs. 
Ord’s carriage, and accompanied by her maid ; about 
thirty miles being the extent of a day’s journey. 
They saw everything worth seeing in the western 
counties, and halted for some time at Bath. This 
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was a place very suggestive of recollections to Miss 
Burney, but she now made some new friends there, 
and thus had the less time to moralise on the past, 
and to mourn the dead and the estranged. Besides 
others of scarcely less note, the Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire sought Miss Burney’s acquaintance, and not¬ 
withstanding their opposite politics and different view 
of many passing events, the Duchess—great woman, 
chief of the Whig party as she was—lioaped civilities 
on the determined little Tory. 

After this tour, which occupied several weeks, 
Miss Burney visited her sister, Mrs. Phillips, and her 
friend, Mrs. Lock; and* about October she settled at 
home, and began to enjoy a little cheerful society 
among her London friends. Already she was de¬ 
cidedly better ; but a short attendance on the Queen 
the following winter made her feel amazed that she 
had ever “gone through all that was passed.” In¬ 
deed she was “half dead with only two days and 
nights’ exertion.” As may be divin(3d from the sum¬ 
mons for Miss Burney, poor ]\IadeTnoiselle Jacobi was 
already beginning to break down | she had had a 
dreadful illness, and in addition had sprained her 
ankle; and her substitute, Miss Goldsworthy, was 
also temporarily indisposed, and unable to attend the 
Queen. 

About this time it was that Miss Burney began 
to be again busy with her pen, finishing and pub¬ 
lishing certain tragedies which had been partly con- 
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cocted during the scanty leisure of her Court life, but 
of which we hear very little more in the course of her 
history. , 

We have mentioned incidentally Miss Burney’s 
valued friends, Mr, and Mrs, Lock, who resided at 
Norbury Park, in Surrey ; her sister, Mrs. Phillips, 
being their near neighbour. In the autumn of 1792, 
Juniper Hall, a large family mansion, situated in the 
vicinity of Norbury Park, was taken by a distin¬ 
guished party of the French noblesse, who bad fled 
to England for safety from the horrors wliich were 
overwhelming their native country. Other emigrants 
sought residences round about them, so that a little 
colony of these interesting people was soon formed in 
the neighbourhood. The Locks and the Pliillipses 
were kind-hearted and hospitable, and immediately 
proffered civilities to the strangers, and long before 
Frances Burney was personally introduced to a circle 
which influenced her future life, she had become deeply 
interested in it through the letters of her friends. It 
was some time in the winter of 1792-3 that she be¬ 
came for a while the guest of Mi's. Lock and the 
intimate of the exiles. 

Few women of her age had mixed in more varied 
society than Miss Burney; and, perhaps, it was because 
she was so competent to know the “ good ” from the 
“ bad,” that she yielded herself so readily to the charm 
of intellectual and cultivated companionship. More¬ 
over, there were a freshness of thought, and a newness 
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of manner, about tliese French noblesse that called out 
her own faculties, and awakened new trains of thought, 
to a degree that English people, equally intelligent 
and well iiiformed, but moving only in a worn track of 
old ideas, could never have effected. It is true that 
the emigrants were all so far imbued with aristocratic 
feelings and j)rinciples, that their lives would not haye 
been safe in France, now that power had passed into 
the hands of men whose cruelty and fanaticism had 
trodden down all sense of justice and reason; but 
many of the exiles had in the earlier stages of the 
revolution hoped great and beneficial results from il, 
and few if any of them, we apprehend, went the grelt 
length of desiring the ancien regime and all its abuses 
restored. Thus, it requires no great stretch of ima¬ 
gination to understand the contrast presented by the 
vigorous intellects, instinct witli new ideas, and fresh 
with personal experiences, with which Miss Burney 
was now brought into contact, and the mediocrities, 
enervated by Court routine down to positive dullards, 
with whom for five years it had been her hard lot to 
associate. ■ George the Third seemed wholly to forgot 
the principles the triumph of winch had placed hig 
great-grandfather on the throne; and the Queen was 
even a more bigoted and unreasoning Tory than him¬ 
self.’ The consequence was that throughout the house¬ 
hold only one idea was tolerated, that of unquestioning 
obedience to royal auUiority; and all those who 
advocated freedom of thought, or measures which could 
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alone lead to national elevation were stigmatised as not 
“the King’s friends.” 

But though the French emigrants spoke with 
natural horror of the excesses, the cruelties perpetrated 
by the remorseless party then powerful in France, 
they also told of the tyrannies and hardships which 
had led the wisest and best men of the nation to desire 
a change, and to strive for the limitation of regal 
and aristocratic privileges, and the establishment of 
just rights among the people: and, perhaps, it was now 
for the first time that Miss Burney heard great*political 
questions freely ventilated, and discussed on the basis 
of abstract principles. In the palaco^ the faintest 
breath of liberalism had been at any time enough to 
raise a local hurricane, to render the “ sweet Queen ” 
indignant, the King angry and unhappy, and to make 
Mrs. Schwellenberg rage and splutter forth her bar¬ 
barous English, asking help for terms of vituperation 
with her “ oders vat you call ” and German expletives 
Down to the scullery-maids all were “the King’s 
friends;” and this meant that the thoughts which were 
already beginning to upheave European society were 
not to be spoken in the very place where it was most 
needful they should be understood. 

Let us glance at a few of the names of the exiles 

I 

who either resided at Juniper Hall or visited there. 
Talleyrand and Madame de Stael shed the lustre of 
th^ great talents on the party; and LaUy Tolendal, 
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and the Princesse dllenin were there; and the Due de 
Liancourt, whose attempted service to Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, and hair-breadtli escape from France, formed 
one of the romantic episodes of the day; and the 
Marquise do la Chatre, and Madame de Broglie, and 
Monsieur, the ci-devant Due do Montmorenci, and 
Jancourt, the advocate of Lafayette, and Lameth, and 
the two devoted friends, the Count de Nai'bonne and 
General D’Arblay. 

Madame de Staiil was disposed to attach herself 
to Miss Burney with all the enthusiasm of her nature; 
but Fanny was of a far less demonstrative tempera¬ 
ment, and much as she admired, and, until slanderous 
tongues poisoned her mind, liked the brilliant Parisian, 
it is quite evident she did not at that time understand 
her. It would have been surprising had it been other¬ 
wise, for Madame de Staiil was a woman so essentially 
in advance of her age, that her great genius is hardly 
yet measured and recognised. Every writer on politics 
or philosophy who has come after her has been more 
or less indebted to her. Besides, her opinions pushed 
forward in a very different track from that to which 
Miss Burney was accustomed, and it was only a limited 
sympathy which was likely to exist between them. 
Madame de Stael admired Miss Burney’s novels, ap- 
preciq^* their humour, their fancy, and the keen 
obsetfation of manners they displayed, and very pos- 
sil^y gave her credit for greater powers than her 
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writings had shown. There was at all times a lavish 
generosity of thought about Madame de Stael, that* 
made her invariably judge well and highly of those 
of whom she knew even a little good; it was as if out 
of the riches of her own warm heart and inexhaustible 
mind her imagination supplied every deficiency; arid 
if this attribute be a weakness, it is one that rarely 
belongs to any but the most exalted characters. 

But, however delightful and invigorating the gen¬ 
eral society of the French emigrants might be to Miss 
Burney, very soon one individual stood out from the 
throng, and awakened a life-long affection in her 
heart. Greneral D*Arblay was an officer who had been 
adjutant-general to Lafayette, and had in former days 
enjoyed a considerable private fortune and lucrative 
appointments. Now he was bereft of all resources, 
and sharing the small means which the 'Count de Nar- 
bonne had saved. There was something very noble 
in the friendship of these two brave men; the one 
accepting aid in the same generous spirit as the other 
offered it, and both hoping for happier days. General 
D*Arblay was a polished gentleman, whom no reverse 
of fortune could degrade from that condition; hand¬ 
some, about eight or nine-and-thirty years of age, and 

with all the resources of a cultivated mind, combined 

1 

with knowledge of life and society. In ono^of Fanny’s 
letters to her father, bearing date February 1793, she 
writes thus: M. D’ArlJlay is one of the most singu¬ 
larly interesting characters that can ever have been 
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formed. He has a sincerity, a frankness, an ingenuous 
‘openness of nature, that I had been unjust enough to 
think could not belong to a Frenchman. With all 
this, which is his military portion, he is passionately 
fond of literature, a most delicate critic in his own lan¬ 
guage, well versed in both Italian and German, and a 
very elegant poet. He has just undertaken to become 
my French master for pronunciation, and he gives me 
long daily lessons in reading.” 

A mutual partiality is already pretty evident; the 
lessons—she instructed him in English—no doubt 
brought them constantly together; and in the spring 
of this year M. D’Arblay made her an oifer of his 
hand, “candidly acknowledging, however, the slight 
hope he entertained of ever recovering the fortune he 
had lost by the Revolution.” Miss Burney did not 
come to a hasty decision; she withdrew to Chessing- 
ton, “hoping that the extreme quiet of that place 
would assist her deliberations,” but, finally, after weigh¬ 
ing the self-denial whicli "would bo necessary if she 
married under such circumstances, she accepted his 
proposals. Dr. Burney was at first greatly distressed 
at the idea; his own somewhat expensive habits made 
him look at the means which alone his daughter could 
comjjfiatld as a mere pittance; and it was only by the 
pers^sion of Mrs. Pliillips, .who explained the plans 
of hm* sister and M. D*Arblay, that Dr. Burney gave 
his half-reluctant consent. The marriage tdok place 
in Mickleham Church, on the Slst of July, 1793, in 
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the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Lock, Captain and Mrs. 
Phillips, M. de Narbonne, and Captain Burney, who 
gave his sister away; and on the following day— 
M. ITArblay being a Roman Catholic—the ceremony 
was re-performed in the Sardinian Chapel, according 
to the rites of the Romish Church. 

Certainly, had there been only "fanny’s hundred 
a-year from the Queen to depend on, the marriage 
would have been excessively imprudent in a worldly 
point of view, but,.as she herself truly said, “with 
peace of mind and retirement” she had resources in 
her pen by which to increase their income. More¬ 
over, though the Diary is silent on the subject, we 
fancy some remnant must have been left of the sum 
she was said to have received for “ Cecilia.” How¬ 
ever this might be, Mr. Lock offered M. D’Arblay a 
piece of ground on the confines of Norbury Park on 
which to build a cottage, the newly-married pair de¬ 
termining to Hve in the same humble manner in which 
many a poor curate is constrained to exist; but, in the 
first instance, they took up their abode in a farm-house 
in the neighbourhood. No doubt they were frequent, 
almost constant guests either at Mr. Lock’s house or 
that of Captain Phillips; and the warm, fresh-hearted 
letters of congratulation which poured in from all sides, 
showed that they had not lost one friend by the step 
they had taken: and their frieniis were the “ distin¬ 
guished and the excellent of two countries.” 

It was the unsettled state of France which ooca* 
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sioned the first delay in carrying out the building plan; 
for the execution of Mario Antoinette, and other atro¬ 
cities, had made many people believe that the hour of 
reaction was at hand. Though so newly enjoying the 
sweets of domestic happiness, M. D^Arblay had thought 
it his duty to offer his services to join the Royalists at 
Toulon; and though fortunately his proposals were not 
accepted, the negotiations consumed so much time that 
the fine weather desirable for building was over before 
he felt assured of remaining in England. So passed 
away 1793. The following year Madame D*Arblay 
must have written a considerable portion of her novel 
“ Camilla;” and about this time they removed from the 
farm-house to a small cottage residence in the same 
neighbourhood. 

In December 1794, their happiness was increased 
by the birth of their son, who was christened Alexan¬ 
der Charles Louis Piochard D’Arblay, thus bearing the 
names of his father, and of his two godfathers, the 
Count de Narbonne and Madame D’Arblay’s brother. 
Dr. Charles Burney. Notwithstanding their small 
means, a perfect content reigned in their little house¬ 
hold. Writing to her father in August 1794, Madame 
D’Arblay speaks of the past year as a period ^ that 
had not been blemished with one regretful moment.” 

jf 

In tmth, she and her husband both knew the full mea- 
fiui^ iof gaiety and grandeur, and, aware how powerless 
they are to confer happiness, did not sigh for either. 
Their own congenial tastes rendered them very indepen- 
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dent of other society, although they had the frequent 
companionship of many of the friends they most valued. 

A large correspondence occupied a considerable 
portion of their time, and when the wife worked at 
her needle the husband read aloud. He was a critic 
of his wife’s writings, and a sort of amateur author 
himself. Indeed, the verses he addressed to her on her 
birthday show the tenderness of true affection through 
the poet’s glowing lines. Then for pastime and health¬ 
ful exercise, he became an indefatigable gardener; and 
though in winning his experience he made a few mis¬ 
takes, such as rooting up an asparagus bed for weeds, 
he succeeded in cultivating some very sweet-flavoured 
cabbages 1 All these events are' told with the playful 
humour and genial spirits that only proceed from 
peace of mind; and one pauses to contemplate their 
serene happiness at this period, as if by so doing we 
might, for the moment, share it. 

How the happy mother shows itself in the mock 
gravity with which she writes of her baby boy! In 
the same letter in which she discusses many weighty 
matters, her pen glides into the following account of 
him: “ We find some kind reason for every smile he 
bestows upon us, and some generous and disinterested 
motive for every grave look. K he wants to be 
danced, we see he has discovered that his gaiety is ex¬ 
hilarating to us. If he refuses to be moved, we take 
notice that he fears to fatigue us. If he will not be 
quieted without singing, we delight in bis early gout 
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for Us beaux arts. If ho is immoTable to aH we can 
devise to divert him, we are edified by the grand 
serieux of his dignity and philosophy. If he makes 
the house ring with loud acclaim, because his food, at 
first call, does not come ready warm into hia mouth, 
we hold up our hands with admiration at his viva¬ 
city.” 

Tenderly, indeed, was this child loved; and so 
fondly and yet wisely cared for, that childhood must, 
to him, have been that happy time so often pictured in 
colours more bright than the truth. 

Towards the close of 1795, their dear friend, the 
Count de Narbonne, was in great embarrassment* 
The little wreck of property he had saved, and in 
the earlier days of their exile shared with General 
D’Arblay, was now exhausted; and, like thousands 
of the emigrants, high-born and gently nurtured, he 
was reduced to penury. Promptly, and in the most 
delicately worded and charming letter, Madame D’Ar¬ 
blay offered him a homo at their cottage. Should 
nothing better offer,” she wrote, “or till something 
can be arranged, will you, dear sir, condescend to 
share the poverty of our hermitage ? Will you take a 
little celLii^ider our rustic roof, and fare as we fare ? 
What to its, two hermits, is cheerful and happy, will 
to yc|i, indeed, be miserable; but it will be some 
solt^ to the goodness of your heart to witness our con¬ 
tentment; to dig with M. D’A. in the garden will be 
of service to your health; to nurse sometimes with mo 
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in the parlour will be a relaxation to your mind. You 
will not blush to own your little godson. Come, then, 
and give him your blessing ; relieve the Wounded feel¬ 
ings of his father, oblige his mother, and turn hermit 
at Bookham, till brighter suns invite you elsewhere. 
w-F. D* Abel AT, 

“ You wiU have terrible dinners, alas! — but your 
godson'comes in for the dessert.” 

For family reasons, the Count deemed it expedient 
to remain near the frontiers of France, but from Swit¬ 
zerland he wrote a reply to this invitation, which 
was worthy of all parties concerned. In it he called 
Madame D’Arblay “ his dear sister,” and assured her, 
that when nothing else remained for him, he would 
accept their hospitality with more pleasure even than 
gratitude, being secure that M. and Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s friendship would never fail him. Nothing, he 
said, had given him greater happiness {unt plus 
douce sensation de bonheur) than her letter. 

In the summer of 1796, Madame D’Arblay’s third 
novel, ‘‘Camilla,” was published. Prudential consi^ 
derations induced her to bring it out by subscription, 
although she had a feeling of repugnance to the plan* 
It proved, however, eminently successful; and she waa 
said to have cleared abo^ three thousand pounds by 
the sale. The Dowager-Duchess of Leinster, the Hon, 
Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. Lock, and other in¬ 
fluential friends, kept lists, and the fashionable world 
sent in their names with eafirerness. Warren Hastings 
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said he would write to a friend to “ engage Scotland,** 
and promised himself to attack the East Indies.” 

“ Cunilla ” was dedicated, by permission, to Queen 
Charlotte; and the Diary gives a minute account of 
Madame D’Arblay’s visit to Windsor to lay her five 
volumes at her Majesty’s feet. Apartments had been 
engaged for M. and Madame D’Arblay, who arrived 
at Windsor late in the evening, not imagining that an 
interview with the Queen would bo granted until the 
next day. No sooner, however, was tlicir arrival inti¬ 
mated, than her Majesty sent a gracious message to 
say, that she would see Madame D’Arblay imme¬ 
diately. Fortunately they had taken lodgings at the 
house of a hair-dresser, who came promptly to Ma- 
dame’s assistance, or there is no knowing how the 
toilet so unexpectedly required would ever have 
been completed. No lady could powder and friz her 
own hair, and as it was, Madame D’Arblay was dis¬ 
tressed at her delay in obeying the Queen’s summons. 
The Queen was infinitely gracious, and the Princesses 
unaffectedly cordial, and the ^ng came into the room 
to see the sometime Keeper of the Hobes, and accept 
a second set of Camilla,” which the author had 
begged leave to present. The Queen asked Madame 
D’Arblay to prolong her visit, and spend the next day 
at tU^ Xiodge; and we can imagine her feelings on 
fin^g herself among old scenes and old acquaintances, 
with her inner life so wholly changed. 

7^ Queen commissioned Mademoiselle Jacobi to 
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present a little packet to Madame D’Arblay. It con¬ 
tained a hundred guineas, being a joint present from 
their Majesties. “ Tell Madame D’Arblay,” she said, 
“it is for the paper—^nothing for the trouble;” and 
the gratified author felt the prettiness of the compli¬ 
ment, and the kindness of feeling which was expressed 
ill the Queen’s acceptance of her “ trouble.” Bad 
weather detained them a day or two longer than they 
had intended to stay at Windsor, but this only afforded 
additional time for interviews witli royalty and visits 
to old friends. Each day they dined with Mademoiselle 
Jacobi. No formal introduction of M. D’Arblay to the 
royal family took place ; but the Queen and the 
Princesses satisfied their feminine curiosity by seeing 
him at U little distance, and the King, observing him 
on the terrace, asked if that were M. D’Arblay, and 
entered into conversation with hiiA On the terrace, 
also. Colonel Digby, who chanced to .be in waiting, 
came forward to greet his old acquaintance. 

Critics have differed about the merits of “ Camilla.” 
A small, but by no means ill-judging, minority prefer 

I _ 

it to the author’s earlier works. In plot, development 
of character, and natural pathos, it seems to us not 
inferior to “ Evelina ” and “ Ceciliabut the style is 
less easy and flowing, betraying the first symptoms of 
that falling off which afterwards became so apparent, 
and which we are inclined to attribute to a double 
cause. When Fanny Burney first imitated Johnson’s' 
style, she lost that ease of diction which belonged to 
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her as a natural gift; still something not wholly ob¬ 
jectionable was substituted for it. But when she 
began to mix intimately with French people, and to 
converse and to write very much in their language, we 
suspect she grew into the habit of thinking in French 
also. Had she never fallen out of her own original 
English style, we believe that, however held in abeyance, 
it might have been resumed at pleasure; but the in¬ 
volutions of the French idiom, grafted on the sonorous 
periods of her second manner—a manner not innate or 
settled beyond corruption—^led to the long-drawn 
sentences, and high-flown phraseology, which, in her 
latter works, have been so much condemned. 

But whatever the intrinsic merit of the new novel, 
its absolute succecs, in a pecuniary point of view, was 
undoubted; ^nd now the original plan of building a 
cottage for themselves was resumed by M. and Madame 
D’Arblay, It was, however, a little modified to meet 
their parental wishes. Instead of accepting the piece 
of land in Mr. Lock’s park, which, when built on, 
could only in courtesy have been occupied by them¬ 
selves, it was arranged that Mr. Lock should let M. 
D’Arblay a field, on a ninety-nine years’ lease, on 
which the cottage should be erected, and thus become 
a Utile property for the young Alexander. The chosen 
spot was beautifully situated between Norbtify Park 
and Dorking, and the foundations for the new residence, 
to be called Camilla Cottage, were laid in the autumn 
gf 1796, and the cottage itself built the following year. 
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The pleasure connected with this und^taking was 
somewhat chequered by the death of Dr. Burney’s 
second wife, who appears to have endeared herself to 
her step-children by her many amiable qualities. 
Much of Madame D’Arblay’s time was occupied in 
visits to Chelsea and in offering such condolences as 
were in her power to her beloved father. Indeed, to 
the last hour of his life she was a devoted daughter; 
and, on the occasion of some difficulty arising about 
Dr. Burney’s apartments at Chelsea College, his 
daughter, greatly as she abhorred asking favours, 
solicited an interview with the Queen, and obtained 
the royal influence in his favour. 

In the autumn of 1797, M. and Madame D’Arblay 
took possession of their cottage, built under their own 
eye, and from M, D’Arblay’s own plan. We rather 
suspect it cost a good deal more than they had expected, 
and the increase of the window <taxes at this time com- 
pelled them to darken four of their casements, thus 
disfiguring the outside and obscuring the interior. 
However, there was great delight associated with the 
taking possession, and visitors of all degrees soon came 
to see the cottage and its owners. Among the earliest 
were Lally Tolendal and tlie Princesse d’Henin, who 
waded through mud ankle-deep for the purpose. 
Mr. Broome, also, was expected, a gentleman to whom 
Mrs. Francis, who had now been five years a widow, 
was about, to be united. Circumstances somewhat 
delayed his visit; but Madame D’Arblay, in writing 
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io her sister«on the subject, described the rude, ur- 
finished state of their dwelling in the following lively 
manner: “ With all these impediments, however, to 
convivial hilarity, if he will eat a quarter of a joint of 
meat (his share, I mean), tied up by a pack-thread, 
and roasted by a log of wood on the bricks,—and declare 
no potatoes so good as those dug by M. D’Arblay out 
of our garden,—and protest our small-beer gives the 
spirits of champagne,—and make no inquiries where 
we have deposited the hops he .will conclude we have 
emptied out of our table-cloth,—and pronounce that 
bare walls are superior to tapestry,—and promise iis 
the first sight of his epistle upon visiting a new-built 
cottage, we shall be sincerely happy to receive him in 
our hermitage, where I hope to learn, for my dearest 
Charlotte’s sake, to love him as much as, for his own, 
I have very long admired him.” 

Both before the walls of the cottage were papered 
and afterwards, they echoed to the voices of goodly 
company, and to saHies of wit to which many a showy 
mansion was quite a stranger. At no time of her life 
had affectation or pretence been any part of Madame 
D’Aiblay's character; and one great reason why she 
and ber husband felt their poverty so little was that 
they did not conceal or gloss it over, or seem ashamed 
of it. ^ When practising much self-denial so as to reduce 
their expenses, she took no credit to herself, but quoted 
an expression of Dr. Johnson’s, wliich ought to be im¬ 
printed on every youthful xnind. When some one in' 
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Ills presence observed that a certain person “ had no 
turn for economy,” he answered, “ Sir, you might as 
well say that he has no turn for honesty.” When 
people have the resolution frankly to say, " I cannot 
afford it,” in answer to every temptation to extrava¬ 
gance, they disarm poverty of its sting; and it was 
by carrying out this straightforward plan that the 
D’Arblays enjoyed peace, content, and the society 
of chosen friends, in their pretty cottage. Both had 
been acquainted with palaces, and had visited among 
the high-born and the magnificent; but mixing with 
the gay world had not destroyed their simple tastes, ' 
or made them envious of show and luxury. 

For five years the cottage was their home; but the 
time did not pass away monotonously or uneventfully. 
There seem about this period to have been several 
efforts made at dramatic writing by Madame D’Arblay, 
but either her plays were not acted, or they were 
withdrawn from the stage; yet, for reasons already 
given, we are not inclined to consider the failure of 
Madame D’Arblay’s plays as any blot on her escutcheon. 
Her new duties, however, must have occupied her time 
very much; while M. D’Arblay cultivated his garden 
and grew vegetables, which, in those days of dear 
provisions, formed an important item in their economy, 
his wife attended to household matters, and was the 
instructress of their little boy, a child with more than 
ordinary abilities and most engaging, artless manners, 
like the generality of ** only children ” who are brought 
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up without companions of their own age, he was quaint 
and original in the exticme. 

Madame D’Arblay \ isitcd the Queen and the Prin¬ 
cesses at stated intervals, and it is pleasant to observe 
how, as time passed on, the intervals became shorter, 
and the visits longer and more confidential. Madame 
D’Arblay had been desired on one of these occasions 
to bring her little boy, and the Diary gives an enter¬ 
taining account of the scene which ensued. We fancy 
we sec the nod of his little head, and h<'ar his unabashed 
“ Tanky, Queen,” and appreciate the thorough good- 
heartedness of the Princess Augusta, who, finding the 
urchin somewhat rude and troublesome in the Queen’s 
presence, hastened to say, “ He has been so good up¬ 
stairs, mamma, that nothing could bo better behaved.” 
The truth was, the Princesses were affectionately 
attached to Madame D’Arblay, and would, any of 
them, have saved her an embarrassment if possible; 
while for their own part they were so secure of her 
regard and respect, that they threw aside nearly every 
yestige of etiquette in receiving her. Even the Queen 
seems every year to have grown more and more cor¬ 
dial a^d condescending. The little Alexander returned 
home after his introduction at the Palace with a car¬ 


riage full of toys—memorials of an occasion never to 
« 

be foi^otten by his mother. 



opening of the year 1800 Was darkened to 
P’Arblay by the deepest affliction which had 


fet feUen on her—the death of her beloved sister 
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Susanna. Mr^. Phillips had resided for some time in 
Ireland, and the Rebellion of *98 had occasioned much 
anxiety among her friends on her account. Hardly were 
llicir fears for her comfort and safety appeased, when 
intelligence of her failing health plunged them into 
new distress. In thi* winter of *99 it was decided that 
she should be brought to London by easy journeys, 
her brother’s carriage being placed at her disposal. 
She bore the passage across the Channel—in those 
days of Ckunisy sailing vessels no slight trial—suffi¬ 
ciently well to write to her father and sister on land¬ 
ing, but soon there was a change for the worse; she 
could Jiot proceed on her journey, and th(‘ sisters never 
again nu't. Mrs. Phillips died on the 6th of January, 
and it was M. D’Arblay’s task to break to his wife the 
fact of her bereavement; but the shock was terrible, 
and, notwithstanding her prayers and struggles for 
resignation, for very long we can trace her enduring 
sorrow in every line she wrote. Many months passed 
before even an outward show of cheerfulness returned 
to her. At this time of trial the royal family ex- 
])ressed their sorrow and kindest sympathy. Madame 
D’Arblay had an interview of three hours* duration 
with the Queen, whose “kind goodness” she declared 
herself unable to describe; and the Princess Augusta, 
—whom she calls her “ own Princess,** and whom she 
evidently loved the dearest of all,—took her in her arms, 
and with kisses, and moistened eyes, and fond words, 
showed her commiseration. “ It is impossible more of 
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comfort or gratification could be given than I received 
from them all,” wrote Madame D’Arblay to her friend 
Mrs. Lock. 

But while the D’Arblays were leading lives appa¬ 
rently the most private and domestic, they were half 
unconsciously becoming absorbed in the great vortex 
of public events. Influential friends in France had 
succeeded in having M. D’Arblay’s name erased from 
the list of emigrants; a communication was opened 
between him and his remaining relatives, and a ra¬ 
tional hope began to be entertained that some little 
fragment from the wreck of his property might be 
recovered. Bonaparte, not yet Napoleon the Great, 
but hardly less powerful as First Consul, had restored 
order and law to France; life and property were again 
safe, and though new names were rising in the political 
firmament, he was never disinclined to attach old ones 
to his side. After the peace of Amiens, M. D’Arblay 
petitioned to be placed on the list of retired Frencli 
officers; and it was intimated to him that his desire 
might be complied with if he would previously serve 
in the army of the Republic at St. Domingo, where 
General Ifeclerc was endeavouring to put down Tous- 
saint’s insurrection. He would have accepted this 
condition had he been positively promised his retire¬ 
ment at the close of that expedition. But it was clear 
that the French Government desired to draw an expe¬ 
rienced officer into its service, and declined making 
pledges that it would be difficult to break. Only a 
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few weeks afterwards, however, General Bcrthiei^, then 
Minister of War in Franco, announced that his ap¬ 
pointment was made out on his own terms. These 
terms had included a stipulation that in case war should 
again break out between France and England, he 
should never be required to take up arms against the 
British Government; and though, in accepting the 
appointment, he repeated this stipulation, he so firmly 
considered it already understood, that ho waited not 
for further tidings, but set off for Paris to receive 
orders. 

Before he could leave England M. D’Arblay was 
required at the Alien Office to engage that he would 
not return within a year ; but when he reached Paris 
the expectations which had led him there were at once 
overthrown. The Government intimated that he must 
consider the letters of the Minister of War annulled, 
as his condition not to serve against England could not 
be accepted. Ills disappointment was great, but never 
for a moment did his intentions waver ; he would have 

I 

died rather than take up arms against the country of 
his wife,—the country where thousands of exiles had 
been sheltered and assisted. Ho could not return to 
England for a year ; there was nothing to be done but 

to entreat his wife to let the cottage, and to bring their 

1 

child and join him in Paris. Accordingly, after many 
tearful leave-takings, but with a heart buoyant at the 
thoughts of meeting her beloved husband, Madame 
D^Arblay started from London on her tedious journey 
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early in April 1802. Little did slie suspect how long 
and weary would be her banishment. 

The First Consul probably saw that if he agreed 
to General D’Arblay’s stipulation, a similar one would 
be made by other offi(;crs who had been indebted to 
English hospitality, but this objection ought to liave 
been frankly made in the first instance. Nevertheless 
Bonaparte was not ill disposiid towards the Koyalist 
officer. M. do Lafayette made himself mediator be¬ 
tween them, and reported Bonaparte’s assurance that 
the refusal to serve without conditions should not in¬ 
jure him beyond the loss of his appointment, and that 
in considering M. D’Arblay’s deterinin.ation he should 
look upon him only as the husband of Miss Burney, 
Qu*il ne considercrait dans cette demarche qiie le 
mart de Cecilia” were Bonaparte’s own words. We 
may believe he was sincere, as he subsequently granted 
M. D’Arblay the pay of a retired officer witliout his 
serving either under the Republic or the Empire—his 
retraite, as it was called, amounting to rather more* 
than sixty pounds per annum. 

The D’Arblays were still in France when the short 
peace abruptly terminated; and, like hundreds of others, 
they found themselves for long years cut off from Eng¬ 
lish ties and associations. Had the unfortunate dHentts 
foreseen the time which would pass before again there 
would be freedom of transit from one country to the 
other, something like despair would have weighed 
down many a brave heart; but happily they had hope 
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from month to month, and year to year, that their exile 
would terminate; and though the hope so often proved 
delusive, yet it cheered and consoled them again and 
again. 

In some respects Madame D’Arblay suffered less 
than many of her compatriots, to whom for twelve 
years France w'as little })etter than a wide prison. At 
least she was not separated from child or husband, and 
through her marrisige she found herself among family 
connexions, some of whom won her true esteem and 
regard. M. D’Arblay was not the only emigrant who 
had returned in security to Paris, and many old inti¬ 
macies were now renewed ; while Madame D’Arblay’s 
literary reputation, and far more her private worth, 
drew new friends of the highest distinction about her. 
Yet with all these ameliorations of their forced exile, 
it was a very severe trial. So great was the difficulty 
of communication with England under Bonaparte’s 
stringent regulations, that a letter was frequently 
many months passing from one country to the other. 
The only chance was that of a friendly private hand, 
and the opportunity of sending a letter from Calais to 
New York, en route for London, was thought a most 
happy event. It may be imagined how many sheets 
that would have gladdened homo firesides were either 
seized by the Custom-house searchers or slipped 
through some of the several hands through which 
they had to pass. 

When we consider how many dear friends Madame 
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D’Arblay had left in England, and how alTcctionato 
and devoted a daughter and sister she? was—how volu¬ 
minous a correspondent she had hitherto proved, and 
how completely she relied for happiness on constant 
intercourse with those she loved, we can understand 
the keen disappointments and protracted anxiety sho 
must have endured. Poverty, too,—real grim Poverty— 
looked them sternly in the face ; but, as of old, they 
kpew how to encounter it. Very hard must it have 
seemed that they could not combine their resources, 
but so it was. In one of the few letters wliich reached 
Dr. Burney, Madame D’Arblay, writing in 1805; speaks 
with thankfulness of her husband having obtained em¬ 
ployment in one of the civil departments. The salary 
was small, but she says that the situation was no sine¬ 
cure ; and she continues, “ He attends at his bureau 
from half-past nine to half-past four o’clock everyday; 
and, as we live so far off as Passy, he is obliged to set 
off for his office between eight and nine, and does not 
return to his hermitage till past five. However, what 
necessity has urged us to desire and made him solicit, 
we must not, now acquired, name or think of with 
murmuring regret. He has the happiness to be placed 
amongst extremely worthy people, and those who are 
his chefs in office treat him with every possible mark 
of coi|sidcration and feeling.’* In the same letter she 
mentions that all their resources from England ceased 
with the peace, and that M. D’Arblay had found 
nearly nothing remaining of his natural and here- 
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ditary claims in his own provinceso wo may pre¬ 
sume that his retired pay and clerk’s salary formed 
nearly, if not the whole, of their income. The truth 
was, there were so many formalities to go through, 
and there was so much difficulty to encounter in esta¬ 
blishing his claims to the hereditary property, that it 
was a chance if it would compensate for the risk and 
trouble to be incurred. Meanwhile the young Alex¬ 
ander was growing up, and his education becoming a 
serious consideration. But whatever self-denial the 
parents found it necessary to exercise, their son’s 
welfare was always an object for which sacrifices were 
cheerfully made. 

It gives one some idea of the difficulty of commu¬ 
nication between the two countries to observe, that a 
letter of Madame I>’Arblay. to her father at the com¬ 
mencement bears date September 1807, but was only 
completed and despatched the following August. Dis¬ 
appointed of the first expected opportunity, she had to 
wait eleven months for another. In the opening para¬ 
graph she laments her ignorance of the fate of her last 
six letters, and recapitulates some of their contents, 
mentioning that “ two of them were antiques that had 
waited three or four years some opportunity/* There 
was, of course, equal difficulty in transmitting letters 
from England, and probably Madame D’Arblay had 
not yet heard the good news that George the Third, 
in consideration of Dr. Burney’s services tq art and 
literature, and his advanced age, had granted him a 
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pension of 300if. per annum. In one case such an 
accumulation of ill news had taken place, that tidings 
of the death of the Princess Amelia, of the hopeless in¬ 
sanity of the King, and of the death of her kind friend 
Mr. Lock, reached Madame D’Arblay at the same 
time. Each calamity was to her affectionate nature a 
real sorrow, and the intelligence of them seemed the 
more heart-breaking because it was given without de¬ 
tails, and as if the circumstances were already known. 
The bearer of this letter was believed to be a “ trusty 
returned prisoner;” but at one time correspondence 
with England was prohibited under pain of death. 
This cruel edict was so terrifying, that for two years 
communication entirely ceased between Madame D*Ar- 
blay and her English friends. It was even forbidden 
to transmit an address or a memorandum across the 
Channel! 

In the year 1810, having been separated from 
father country and native friends for eight years, 
Madame D’Arblay entertained for a little time a wild 
hope that she should be able to visit England, and 
spend a month or two at Chelsea. Just about that 
period many ladies had contrived to procure passports 
for short excursions, “ though no male was permitted, 
under any pretence, to quit France save with the 
armyJ? M. D’Arblay, anxiously desiring to gratify 
his wffe, exerted himself, and enlisted the services of 
the Count de Narbonne to procure her passport. It 
was obtained, though not for England ; perhaps for 
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Canada,” Madame D’Arblay writes in recording the 
circiimstan(!c, and adds, “ M. le Breton (the Secretary 
of the Institute) who brought it to me, himself assured 
me tliat no difficulty would bo made for me either to 
go or to return, as I was known to have lived a life 
the most inoffensive to the Government;” and “as I 
should leave behind me such sacred hostages as my 
husband and my son.” 

But a new disappointment was in store for her; 
while in the very act of packing, “ bending over her 
trunk to press in its contents,” a messenger arrived 
to bid her stop, telling her that political changes had 
occasioned new regulations, and that not so much as 
a lishing-boat was now permitted to quit the coast. 

Soon after this disappointment a great affliction 
befell Madame D’Arblay. She was threatened with 
cancer, and to avert so dreadful a malady submitted 
to a painful surgical operation; but as soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered for travelling, the plan of 
visiting England was resumed, this time, however, 
with alterations of importance. Her son Alexander 
had now, in 1812, spent ten years in France, and 
would very soon be liable to the conscription, which 
was every year becoming more severe and exacting. 
Napoleon used up his people like other materials of 
war. The idea of young D’Arblay being compelled 
to servo against the country of his mother and his 
birth was revolting to both parents ; and such a 
catastrophe was to be avoided at all hazards. With 
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infinite difficulty a passport for mother and son waa 
obtained ; and after six weeks* delay at Dunkirk, with 
a narrow e-^cape of being detained in France, and a 
tiresome voyage of two days and divers disasters, 
Madame D’Ai’blay had the great happiness of reaching 
her native land. On landing at Deal she stooped 
down on one knee, and picked up the nearest bright 
pebble to press to her lii)s in token of her joy. Oh, 
those days of tedious travelling I No railway train 
•was there to whisk them in a few hours to the me¬ 
tropolis ; besides, Madame D’Arblay was so fearful 
of the effects of a* surprise on her father, that she 
purposely remained at Deal until he could receive the 
joyful intelligence of her arrival. She had not had 
tlie means even of communicating her hopes and in¬ 
tention. They slept one night at Canterbury, and 
proceeded the next day towards Chelsea. On the 
road they met a gentleman, who, after passing them 
twice, “ looked in and pronounced her name.” It was 
Dr. Charles Burney, who had been watching for his 
sister for hours, and through a mistake for three 
nights following. Ten years had passed since they 
had looked on each other, and what changes they must 
have seen ! But of all the Burneys it might be said 
that time never chilled their affections, or made cold 
their hearts, and the joy of the meeting with the so- 
long^ost relative made some compensation for the 
Borrow of her absence. It was evening when the 
travellers reached Chelsea. Madame D’Arblay could 
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only demand to sec her dear father alone. “ For- 
turiatel}^,” she says, “ he had had the same feeling, 
and had charged all the family to stay away, and all 
the world to be denied.” In truth, the meeting was 
too sacred for witnesses to have part in it. Enough 
that the devoted daughter saw at a glance the havoc 
which time had made. Dr. Burney was now cighty- 
eix years of age—the old, old man, weak and tot¬ 
tering, and with “ hearing most cruelly impaired,” 
yet, when he discoursed, she delights to add, “ ho re¬ 
animated, and was at times all himself.” 

We must pass rapidly over the events of the next 
eighteen months. Madame D’Arblay’s presence was, 
for many reasons, too necessary in England for her 
to think of returning to Paris, although she was dis¬ 
tressed by this lengthened separation from her hus¬ 
band, and the great difficulty of communicating with 
him. During this period her son was entered at the 
University of Cambridge ; and she finished and pub¬ 
lished a work which she had commenced in France, 
called “ The Wanderer.” The great age of Dr. Bur¬ 
ney and his increasing infirmities, made his children 
aware that they could not hope to have him among 
them much longer. Madame D’Arblay devoted a 
great portion of her time to her venerable father for 
the months which preceded his death, and he expired 
in her presence on the 12th April, 1814. If the dates 
which we find in her “ Memoirs of Dr. Burney” be cor¬ 
rect, it was the day on which he completed his eighty- 
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eighth year; yet she does not notice the coincidence. 
She met this stroke with resignation, conscious how 
severe his sufTcrings had been, and grateful that so 
beloved a father had been spared to her so long. 

Another deatli, the intelligence of which was re¬ 
ceived about this period, affected her deeply ; and the 
more bitterly because she knew how great a sorrow 
it would prove to her husband, whom she could not 
comfort with her presence or her sympathy. The 
Count de Narbonne, M. D’Arbi ay’s dearest friend, and 
the godfather of his son, had long since joined the 
French army, had become aid-de-camp to Napoleon, 
and was one of the thousands who sank under the 
horrors of the retreat from Moscow, It seemed as 
if every great event which had shaken Europe for 
the last twenty years was associated with the private 
circumstances and affections of the D’Arblays. 

Yet, amid the many sorrows of her lonely sojourn 
in England, she was not without some compensating 
gratifications. Correspondence with the royal family, 
during her residence in France, had been impossible ; 
indeed she had not dared to mention their names, 
and had scarcely ventured to allude to public affairs 
in the few letters she had written, knowing that the 
risk to the bearers would have been doubled had her 
letters been other than purely domestic ones. But 
the Queen and Princesses understood these restraints 
thoroughly, and even appreciated Madame D’Arblay’s 
discretion. Tliey received her with affectionate kind- 
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ness, and whenever in town appointed long and 
frequent interviews. In one of her letters she men¬ 
tions that out of five days the royal family had spent in 
London, she had been admitted three times, remaining 
each day till seven or eight o*clock, when the Queen 
and her daughters went out to dine with some of 
the Princes. We suspect that few great ladies about 
the Court were so truly esteemed by her Majesty 
and the. Princesses as Madame D’Arblay. But, quite 
indopciidently of the personal regard which for above 
twenty years they had felt for her, she must now 
have been an exceedingly interesting and instructive 
companion. The wonderful career of Napoleon was 
then a theme so engrossing, that wo of a later gene¬ 
ration can with difficulty i*ealise the interest attached 
to tlie merest anecdote about him. Madame D’Arblay 
had lived ten years in France, and aloof from the 
Emperor’s party, had yet mixed with his partisans, 
and known intimately members of every political de¬ 
nomination. His person was familiar to her; his 
voice she had heard; and what with her natural gift 
of acute observation, and her cultivated powers of 
description, it is hardly too much to say that these 
royal ladies had never met with any one so able and 
so willing to give them a just view of the state of 
France at that period as their old acquaintance 
Madame D’Arblay. 

The festivities, the rejoicings, and the fervour of 
popular feeling which resulted from the peace of 1814, 
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are a matter of history. At this time, and just before 
the restored King’s return to Paris, Madamo D’Arblay, 
as the wife of a Royalist officer, was presented to Louis 
the Eighteenth by his own desire. Indeed, it would 
make a long catalogue to enumerate half the eminent 
people to >yhom Madame D’Arblay now became known, 
or with whom she resumed acquaintance. But it miiy 
show the consideration in which she was held to re • 
mark, that when her health rendered evening visiting 
imprudent, a small select morning party was made up 
for her by Lady Crewe, the name of each guest being 
submitted to her, and so much thought evinced to 
spare her fatigue, that after the number was complete, 
express permission was asked before adding to it a 
distinguished and amiable nobleman. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, General 
D’Arblay was reinstated in his military rank ; and 
not only did Louis the Eighteenth date back the 
brevet to the year 1792, when it had been signed by 
his unfortunate brother Louis the Sixteenth, but 
placed him in the Royal Corps de Garde under the 
Due de Luxembourg. After the struggles and vicis¬ 
situdes the D’Arblays had experienced, they looked 
upon this honourable distinction as a necessary step to 
General D’Arblay’s peaceful retirement into private 
life. lie had entered the army at thirteen years of 
age, and was now sixty ; and though the last twenty 
years had been consumed in anxious exile, or in the 
depressing duties of an occupation beneath hi? abilities 
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and right position, his frame had perhaps been more 
worn than it would have been if exposed only to the 
average hardships of his profession. He paid a short 
visit to England in the early part of 1814; but in the 
autumn of that year we find both him and Madame 
D’Arblay again in Paris, under far different circum¬ 
stances from their previous residence. 

The appointment in the King’s guard was rather 
honourable than lucrative; still they were in more 
easy circumstances than they had yet known, and, 
from their position, moving in the most distinguished 
circles. The Duchess d’Angoulemc had expressed 
herself ini crested in Madame D’Ai'blay’s writings; 
had lamented not seeing her in England, and had 
mentioned that Queen Charlotte had spoken of her 
with peculiar kindness. All these compliments, care¬ 
fully repeated by third persons, led Madame D’Arblay 
to solicit permission to pay her respects to the Duchess, 
and an interview was appointed. It lasted nearly an 
hour, and afforded Madame D’Arblay an opportunity 
for exercising that true good-breeding to which we 
have before alluded. When ushered into the presence 
of her Highness, without certain formalities which 
she had been led to expect, she mistook the Duchess 
for one of her ladies-in-waiting, accepted a seat with¬ 
out hesitation, and replied to the observations which 
were made without more show of respect than was due 
from one gentlewoman to another. Presently, the in¬ 
quiry of the Duchess May 1 keep the book you have 
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sent me?” startled her into the conviction that she 
was addressing the daughter of Marie Antoinette. Her 
own words shall tell the sequel:— • 

“ I really seemed thunderstruck. I had ap¬ 
proached her with so little formality, I had received 
all her graciousness with so little apparent sense of 
her condescension, I had taken my seat, nearly unasked, 
so completely at my ease, and I had pronounced so 
unceremoniously the plain vous^ without softening it 
with one Altesse Roy ale, that I had given her reason 
to think me either the most forward person in my 
nature, or the worst bred in my education existing. I 
was in a consternation and a confusion that robbed me 
of breath; and my first impulse was to abruptly arise, 
confess my error, and offer every respectful apology I 
could devise; but as my silence and strangeness pro¬ 
duced silence, a pause ensued that gave me a moment 
for reflection, which represented to me that son 
Altesse Royale might be seriously hurt, that nothing 
in her demeanour had announced her rank; and such 
a discovery might lead to increased distance and re¬ 
serve in her future conduct upon other extra audiences 
that could not but be prejudicial to her popularity, 
which ali’eady was injured by an opinion extremely 
unjust, but very generally spread, of her haughtiness. 
It was better, therefore, to bo quiet, and let hei sup¬ 
pose that embarrassment, and English awkwardness, 
and mauvaise honte, had occasioned my unaccountable 
manners, I preserved, therefore, my taciturnity till, 
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tired of her own, she gently repeated, ‘ Puis-je le 
garder cette copic que vous m*avez envoyee V civilly 
adding, that she should be happy to read it again 
when she had a little forgotten it, and had a little more 
time. I seized this fortunate moment to express my 
grateful acknowledgments for her goodness with the 
most unaffected sincerity, yet scrupulously accom¬ 
panied with all the due forms of profound respect.” 

Trifling as this anecdote may seem, it shows a 
trait of character that maybe received.as evidence. 
Good manners are presumed to represent courteous 
and unselfish feeling, and a certain code is laid down 
which people often blindly obey without inquiring the 
reasons for it. But it frequently happens — more 
especially to those who mix much with the world— 
that circumstances out of all rule and precedent occur; 
and then it is that the prompt natural politeness of the 
heart shines out with all its soft lustre. Madame 
D'Arblay preferred that she should be convicted her¬ 
self of awkwardness and mauvaise honte to giving the 
Princess a moment’s pain by the supposition that she 
had not maintained her proper dignity, or to running 

f 

the chance of leading the royal lady to ungracious 
haughtiness in future. 

This interview took place early in the memorable 
year 1815. In a few weeks afterwards the Bourbons 
were again chased from Paris by the return of 
Napoleon; and it belongs to history to narrate the 
world-famous events which ensued. But future his- 

O 
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tbrians may be indebted to Madame D’Arblay’s per¬ 
sonal narrative for much vivid description of the state 
of France and the terrors and dangers of the Royalists 
at this time. She herself escaped into Belgium with a 
party of friends, but endured the most cruel anxiety about 
her husband, who now, called into active service, found 
it perilous or impossible to communicate with her, 
Madame D’Arblay was in Brussels while the battle 
of Waterloo was raging to decide the fate of Bona¬ 
parte and of Europe; and her vivid account of those 

days is as a fountain whence later writers have drawm, 
^ . 
and will draw for their descriptions. General D^Ar- 

blay, though present on many perilous occasions— 
though encountering much hard service at this period 
uninjured, was disabled from the kick of a horse, and 
the subsequent unskillul treatment of a surgeon. No 
sooner was this sad news communicated to Madame 
D’Arblay, than, unmindful of difficulty or danger, she 
set off for Treves, and after a tiresome journey of 
five, days reached the bedside of her beloved husband. 
We have not space to dwell on his tedious illness oi¬ 
lier anxious cares; it is enough to ssiy that General 
D’Arblay’s shattered health precluded further active 
service, and it was finally, decided that they should 
return to England. Tlieir son being intended for the 
Church, it was their natural desire to reside in the coun¬ 
try which must'be his home; but they consoled them¬ 
selves for their separation from their Parisian friends 
by projecting a yearly visit to the French capital. 
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Several considerations induced them to make Bath 
their place of residence. This city combined many of 
the advantages of London and of the country, and was 
the frequent resort of a number of their acquaintances. 
Mrs. Piozzi seems to have chiefly resided there for 
many years; from time to time her name casually 
occurs in the correspondence of her friends, and we 
glean that during the last years of his life Signor 
Piozzi was a great invalid, and his wife a very tender 
and affectionate nurse. Though Mrs. Piozzi appeared 
at times as gay as ever, she must have keenly felt the 
slights of the world consequent on her second marriage. 
It was not enough that people marked their contempt 
for her by dropping her acquaintance—though we 
suspect that in many instances to avoid such humilia¬ 
tion she was the first to withdraw her intimacy—but 
a great deal of positive malignity was shown towards 
her. Her writings—even those printed originally only 
for private circulation—were ridiculed by Mr. Gifibrd 
and others in an unjust and ungenerous spirit, and 
without any recognition of those qualities in her nature 
which ought to have been weighed against many weak¬ 
nesses. That in her old age her heart continued warm 
and her temper unsoured, may be looked on as some evi¬ 
dence of that worth which Johnson had appreciated. The 
renewal of Madame D’Arblay’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
Piozzi, at Bath, was among the pleasant episodes con¬ 
nected with her return to England; and but for General 
D’Arblay’s illness, winch occupied her mind almost 
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entirely, something approaching the old affectionate 
intimacy would again have existed between them. 
The letters of this period fall into the cordial tone of 
former times, wifii the added gravity belonging to their 
years. Their friendship had begun in the hey-day of 
their lives, and now the elder was seventy-five and the 
younger above sixty. Truly did Johnson say nature 
has provided that an old friend cannot easily be lost. 

We must hasten to the mournful close. General 
D’Arblay never entirely recovered from his hurt; and 
early in 1818 his illness became alarming. He was 
perfectly aware of his danger, and conversed freely 
with his wife and son on his approaching death. 
Though acknowledging that life had never been so 
sweet to him as now—when cai’cs and anxieties seemed 
over, and a haven of rest in view—ho bowed unre- 
piningly to the Will of the Most High with the rcsig- 

I 

nation of a Christian. The greatest agony of Madame 
D’Arblay’s eventful life was at hand, but she also ex¬ 
emplified the fortitude which religion alone can bestow, 
and neither unnerved the dying man by the exhibition 
of her passionate regrets, or disabled herself from tend¬ 
ing him to the last. 

About noon, on Sunday, May 3d, he awoke from 
a gentle slumber, and asked for some beverage which 
was at hand. He was so weak that he could not hold 
the cup, and his devoted wife moistened his lips with 
a spoon several times. He looked at her with ineffable 
tenderness, and pathetically said, “ Qui -She 
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caught at his meaning—understood that his mind was 
asking, “Who shall do this for you?”—and in a 
paroxysm of feeling, catching at a wild hope, she ex¬ 
claimed, “ Fom, my dearest ami, —^you, yourself! You 
shall recover and take your revenge.” Ho smiled an 
incredulous smile, and shut his eyes in silence. 

Later in the day, as he was supported nearly up¬ 
right in bed by pillows, he bent forward, and taking 
her hand and holding it between both his own, ut¬ 
tered the tender assurance that his last thought would 
be of their heavenly reunion. “ Je ne sais si ce sera 
le dernier mot,” ho impressively said, “ mais ce sera la 
demiero pensee—Notre reunion.*' They 'were the last 
words he spoke; his soul passed away in slumber before 
midnight, with wife and son watching by his side, un¬ 
certain of the precise moment of his death, the awful 
truth being forced on them by the dread stillness and 
coldness of the sleeper. 

Now her pent-up feelings had play, and though 
from duty and love for her son, Madame D'Arblay 
■struggled for composure, life was darkened to her 
henceforth, and it seems to have been more than a year 
before she entered into coircspondenco with any one 
but her immediate relatives and connexions. In the 
autumn of 1818 Madame D*Arblayl6ft Bath, and after 
a short visit to her brother James, took up her resi¬ 
dence in Bolton Street, Piccadilly. 

Mrs. Piozzi spent the winter of 1820-21 in Pen¬ 
zance, and on her journey thence to Clifton met with 
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ail accidcni—a fall—from the effects of which she 
never recovered. Little more than a year before, on 
the completion of her eightieth year, she had given a 
ball, concert, and supper in the public rooms at Bath, 
to upwards of two hundred persons, and Dpened the 
ball herself; and though a persistence in the pomps 
and vanities of life at fourscore is not to be admired, 
that she could endure such exertion proved how little 
impaired w^erc her powers. She had b(.‘en all her life 
the woman of society, and loved it to the last. Yet 
she showed no vain clinging to life; when her friend 
and physician. Sir George Gibbes, of Bath, visited her 
in her last illness, when she was speechless, she signi¬ 
fied that she knew him well, but that she was beyond 
his aid; and, as if fearful that she were not understood, 
** traced in the air with her extended hands the exact 
outline of a coffin.” Nearly her last words were, “ I 
die in the trust, and the fear of God! ” 

Thus died a remarkable woman, who had been so 
intimately associated with deathless names, that her 
own is little likely to pass away. 

In September 1818, Alexander D’Arblay was or¬ 
dained a deacon of the. Church of England, and in due 
time took‘.Priest’s orders. He was a son worthy of 
his adminible parents, and for many, many years was 
the solace “of Madame D’Arblay’s life. In 1832 she 
published three volumes of Memoirs of her father, and 
they form a curious treasury of facts connected with 
the celebrities of the preceding half century. The 
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faults of the* author’s later style are glaringly apparent 
in the work ; but the critic should surely be gentle in 
his strictures, remembering that when this book was 
completed Madame D’Arblay was entering her eightieth 
year. • 

We have a glimpse of her way of life about the 
years 1823-4, from a letter, in which she speaks of the 
reforms” from which she was reaping benefit. She 
had been wanied into carefulness by her medical attend¬ 
ant, who had said, You have a head overworked, and 
a heart overloaded.” 

“ First,” she writes, ‘‘ totally renouncing for the 
evenings all revision or indulgence in poring over those 
letters and papers whose contents come nearest to my 
heart, and work upon its bleeding regrets; next, trans¬ 
ferring to the evening, as far as is in my power, all of 
sociality with Alex, or my few remaining friends, or 
the few he will present to me of new ones; thirdly, 
constantly going out every day, either in brisk walks 
in the morning, or in brisk jumbles in the carriage of 
one of my three friends, who send for me to a tke-a^ 
tke tea converse.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his diary for November 1826, 
writes that he had been introduced to the author of 
" Evelina ” and “ Cecilia,” “ an elderly lady, with no 
remains of personal beauty, but with a simple and 
gentle manner, and pleasing expression of countenance, 
and apparently quick feelings.” 

Alas! her quick feelings were yet to «^e sorely tried. 
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She survived her beloved sisters Hester and Charlotte, 
and her dear friend IMrs. Lock. But most terrible of 
all was the death of her son. In the course of nature, 
she had hoped ihat he would close her eyes; and the 
world, which she was so well prepared to leave, was 
shining brightly and promisingly on him. He was en¬ 
gaged to be married to a lady every way w'orthy of his 
love, and who had been joyfully accepted for a daughter 
by his mother. In 1836, he'was nominated minister 
of Ely Chapel. He began officiating there in winter, 
but the building, having been long shut up, was damp 
and ill aired, and he was attacked with severe influenza. 
He had never been robust, and his system rapidly gave 
way. On the 19tlL January, 1837, three weeks after 
his seizure, he expired, to the unutterable affliction of 
his venerable mother. 

From this period Madame D’Arblay’s existence 
was a patient waiting for death. In 1839, it became 
apparent that the end was near. In the March of this 
year, on one of the last occasions on which she used a 
pen, writing to a friend, she says, “ How merciful is 
ALL we hnjpo! The ways of Heaven are not dark and 
intricate, But unknown and unimagined, till the great 

•A 

teacher death developes them..** 

In 19’ovember she grew far more feeble, and suffered 
from sleeplessness and nervous imaginations. The one 
“ who was to her as a daughter ** watched over her 
with devoted attention, and though at times her mind 
wandered, was often composed and collected, and 
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absorbed in prayer. She charged her niece with bless¬ 
ings and farewells to several friends, and thanks for 
their kindness to her; and after having had some sleep, it 
being observed to her “ that it was well, for she wanted 
rest,” “ I shall have it soon, my dear,” she answered 
earnestly, fully aware that death was fast approaching. 

She died on the 6th of January, 1840, on the an-, 
niversary of her sister Susanna’s death, ^nd having 
entered her eighty-eighth year. 

The life of Frances Burney, Madame D’Arblay, has 
points of interest far beyond any attached to her literary 
eminence. Not that we would underrate her produc¬ 
tions, though they arc little read by the present gener¬ 
ation, and are perhaps considered by it “ spun out ” 
and “ improbable.” Her novels assuredly paint a state 
of society which the English have happily outgrown, 
and seem now far more improbable than they did when 
they were published; and in thbse more lazy days 
when people of condition—few others were readers— 
seemed to desire to kill time rather than treasure it, 
they nevier objected to the length of a novel. It would 
be unjust to compare her books with those laler, more 
Ifi^mirable female productions, which perhaps would 
never have existed had not Fanny Burney shown that 
a novel might be made the instrument to lash vice and 
folly, or be at any rate a source of harmless amusement, 

and a means of awakening right and kindly feelings. 

_ « 

Until “ Evelina ” appeared, there did not exist a 

novel written by a woman that was worthy of a 
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woman^s perusal. When Fanny Burney was in the 
trepidation of its anonymous publication, Maria Edge- 
worth had not entered her ’teens, and Jane Austen was 
a mere infant. 

But Madame D’Arblay’s true glory, in the eyes ot 
posterity, rests on her excellence as a woman. It is 
impossible to deny that in her were combined virtues 
and great qyalities that are too often considered oppo¬ 
sites. Strictly just'she was, yet magnanimously gene¬ 
rous. Witty, and loving conversation, she was yet 
discreet, and never, for the sake of a hon mot^ spoke 
unkindly of the absent. Patriotic in the extreme, she 
yet surmounted national prejudices, and freely acknow¬ 
ledged excellence wherever she found it. Faithful and 
devoted in her attachments, she yet lavished her warm 
regard'on a numerous family and on many friends, 
disproving the silly assertion, if disproof were needed, 
that they whose attachments are fewest love the most 
truly. Far from insensible to literary fame, she never 
allowed the pursuit of it to interfere with a duty. 
In fact, in all the relations of life, as daughter and 
sister, as wife and mother, as servant, mistress, and 
friend) ;^e shines out a true, affectionate, and self- 
dcnyii^ woman. 



MARY L. WARE, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


- Thy lore 

Shall chant itself its own beatitudes 
Afcer its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad: 

A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rich; 

A sick man, helped by thee, shall make thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reigb 
The summer calm of golden charity. • • • • 

The stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead. 

The intuitive decision of a bright ‘ 
i^d thorough-edged intellect. . . • • 

Alfred Tennyson. 

It is a common fallacj for people with good intentions, 
but of little energy or firmness of principle, to fancy 
while listening to the recital of great deeds, that they, 
too,, should have acted nobly had their lot been cast in 
stirring and eventful limes. Doubtless circumstances 
dcvelope character, and are, as it were, a setting to 
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the picture of a life; but, on the other hand, character 
controls circumstance, and it may be asserted that there 
is no position so unfavourable that a high and earnest 
nature placed in it must, of necessity, fade away to the 
dull and common-place. It is good to feel assured of 
this truth; good to have a perfect faith that, if we 
talte up the duties which lie in our path, they will 
surely expand till they present sphere enough for the 
exercise of all our virtues; and good to study with 
loving admiration and sisterly sympathy a life passed 
almost from first to last in gentle charities and heroic 
self-denial. 

Mary Lovell Pickard, bom in Boston, America, 
the 2d ^ctober, 1798, might be called an only 
child, since a babe who died in its infancy before her 
birth was the'only other offspring of her parents. Her 
father was an English merchant who had settled in the 
United States. Mrs. Pickard, whose maiden name 
was Mary Lovell, was the daughter of an American 
gentleman who had distinguished himself in the revo¬ 
lutionary war, been a prominent member of the Conti¬ 
nental Congress, and, finally, had received the appoint¬ 
ment of naval officer in the Boston custom-house. She 
was a woi^ian of vigorous intellect, of deeply-rooted 
, principles, of natural generosity of heart. Con- 
. side^lb^’the l^nior of her husband, she yet, perhaps, 
suri^sed mm in depth of character ; but their opinions 
harmonised so well, that there was no divided infiu- 
;enc6 in the education of their child. 
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Early in 1802 business obliged Mr. Pickard to visit 
England, and he was accompanied thither by his wife 
‘ and their little daughter. Young as the child was, the 
new scenes to which she was introduced made a lasting 
impression on her mind, and twenty years afterwards 
she recognised houses and objects with which she had 
been familiar. Nor was she forgotten by any one who 
had once known her. Not that she was particularly 
handsome, or clever, or graceful, or entertaining, or, in 
fact, that she possessed any of the attributes which 
people are apt to associate with the idea of a heroine ; 
but there was an open truth, and a kindness and good¬ 
ness about her, which won hearts even in her earliest 
childhood. It was remarked on the voyage home, 
which took place when she was five years old, that if, 
childlike, she attempted to run hither and thither, per¬ 
haps in the way of danger, it was enough for Mrs. 
Pickard to say, “ It will make me unhappy, my child, 
if you do that,” for her to be t|uiet in a moment. Even 
in those early days her mother wrote of her. as an 

I 

inexhaustible source of comfort, and as a child of the 
sweetest disposition, who was “always happy.” 

There is good reason to believe that Mrs. Pickard 
was an equally wise and tender mother; one who, as a 
friend said, indulged her child in healthM sports, in 
abundance of playthings, in pleasant excursions, and in 
companionship with other children ; but who, at the 
same time, taught her, both by example aiid precept, 
lessons of piety, industry, gentlieness, and generosity* 
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Until she was thirteen, Mary Pickard seems to have 
been entirely educated by her excellent mother. At 
this time, however, she was placed at a very superior 
boarding-school at Hingham, where she quickly en¬ 
deared herself to her teachers and schoolfellows. She 
is described as tall for her age, not beautiful, but with 
a sweet expression of countenance, as evincing good 
abilities and great industry, and as being one of the 
mofet lively and playful girls in the school. But her 
leading characteristic already showed itself, her strong 
desire to do good in some way or other to her fellow- 
creatures. 

Mary had only been five months at school when 
she was recalled in consequence of the illness of her 
mother. It was now November, and through the 
months of winter, with the terrible shadow of her 
coming bereavement upon her, the young daughter 
played the part of a tender, indefatigable nurse. To do 
80 was a precious privilege and mournful consolation, 
but her trial was an early introduction to the deep 
‘sorrows of life. Mrs. Pickard died in May 1812, and 
Mary, not yet fourteen, found herself suddenly sur¬ 
rounded with the* responsibilities of womanhood. Her 
father was .in the decline of life, broken in spirits, and 
decays iii fortune; while her maternal grand-parents, 
who .^siled« in the same house with them, required 
al4o her constant care and attention. Even in the 
early dayfe of her sorrow she had to rouse her energies, 
to stanch her tears that she might comfort others, and 
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to exert her faculties in dealing with the hardest re^* ! 
ties of life. Mr. Pickard’s affairs had been long 
embarrassed, and now the strictest economy was neces¬ 
sary. 

Mary did not return to Hingham until two years 
after her mother’s death, but meanwhile she had the 
advantage of improving her education at the best 
school in Boston. Already one is i^ruck with the 
combination of good sense and good feeling her re¬ 
marks display, and with the fact that all her self-cul¬ 
ture is leading her to the point of practical iftefiilness. 
Writing to her father during a temporary absence from 
home, she said, “I am no advocate for destroying that 
delicacy which forms, or ought to form, so great a part 
of the female character. But such a degree of it fis * 
is not compatible with sufficient firmness to command 
one’s self in danger, appears to me to be false modesty, 
or sickly sensibility of soul, beneath the dignity of 
beings endowed with power for higher feelings.” 

So far as wo can judge from her letters, Mary must 
have bad some trifling inheritance—probably from her 
mother’s family — though invested in her father’s 
business. In the spring of 1815, Mr. Pickard’s cir¬ 
cumstances had become yet more involved, not from 
his own personal fault, but from the deranged state of 
mercantile affairs consequent on the recent misun¬ 
derstanding of England and America; and he thought 
it necessary to correspond witif his daughter on the 
subject. He told her'in one of his letters that: she 
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would be a joint loser with his other creditors, although 
he hoped tliat out of the wreck enough would be saved 
for her support. For himself, he must get his own* 
living as best he could, and was already seeking em- 

t 

ployment. To this saddening intelligence Mary re¬ 
plied by a beautiful letter. The good feeling it dis¬ 
played might have been found in many an affectionate 
daughter; but the good sense it evinced is not often 
shown at sixteen. After expressing a hope that her 
dear father does not think her so weak as to bend 
under a Change of fortune, or rebel under the decrees 
of Providence, she says:— 

“ I can, I tliink, enter in some measure into your 
feelings, and believe I can feel as you do with regard 
to being dependent on others. I am prepared for 
almost any trial; if my ability is equal to my desire of 
being of service to you in misfortune^ I do not fear 
but that 1 shall be able to support myself, and at least 
not be a burden to you. 1 am sorry you think so much 
of my situationi I shall never regret the loss of in¬ 
dulgences which 1 have never been taught to consider 
as .essential to my happiness, and which do not, in any 
great degree, conduce to it. 1 shall be content in any 
circumstances while 1 know you have not brought on 
yourself calamil^. 1 am not so proud that 1 should 
feel the least repugnance to gaining a living in any 

■‘4 , _ 

useful emfdoymint whatever; I feel that kind of pride 
which assures ihe thp local situation will not disturb 
my peace and with that 1 could combat almost 
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anytliing. I can only regret the loss of property when 
it makes me an incumbrance to my friends, and limits 
my power of communicating good.” 

She was not so proud that-she should feel the least 
repugnance to gaining her living in any useful employ¬ 
ment ! That was not a phrase to be thrown off lightly 
as the thought of the moment; for noble sentiments of 
that desenption are not mere flashes of feeling, but 
must have taken root and grown by slow degrees in 
the mind. The words, too, were all the worthier to 
be commended for being written nearly forty years 
ago. Since those days earaest thinkers have asserted 
the just claims of the worker,” however lowly, to be 
exalted over the mere idler of any degree; but when 
Mary Pickard was a young girl such wholesome opin-‘ 
ions were by no means prevalent. People, both kind- 
hearted, and in many respects clear-headed, were found 
nursing their class prejudices, and insinuating, if they 
did not assert, that there was a degra4ation in gentle* 
women labouring for bread. Maiy Pickard, by the 
divination of her own true heart, knew better; and 
with her we may be very sure that ample means would 
only have enlarged her sphere of usefulness, not brought 
immunity from toil. 

In the summer of 1815, Mary once more returned . 
home to share her father’s cares and anxieties, and to 
aid him in carrying put his schemes of economy. 
About this time her grandfather Lovell died, and for 
nearly two years Mrs. Lovell was a confirmed invalid, 

P 
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indebted in a thousand ways to her grandchild’s ser¬ 
vices. It was during this period that Mary Pickard’s 
constant attendance on the preaching of Dr. Channing 
deepened and conlirmed the religious views she had 
long entertained. Her love of knowledge was great; 
and there is evileuce in her correspondence that she 
deeply lamented that circumstances should have so 
much limited her opportunities of mental improvement; 
yet she had now brought herself to a state of con¬ 
tentment. In a letter to her dear governess, written 
in her nineteenth year, she says, after speaking of her 
aspirations after knowledge :—‘‘But this is all over, 
and I am satisfied that I must bo content with a very 
low degree in the scale of knowledge. But I trust I 
may be good if never great, and am confident that the 
peculiar situation in which I* am placed is one more 
calculated for me than any I could choose for my- 
self.- ■ 

At the death of her grandmother, in 1817, some 
trifling accession of income came to Mary Pickai'd, but 
it made no change in her own personal economies. 
She assisted her father with money, and had always an 
open hand for those that needed her aid to the utmost 
extent of her means. The decease of Mrs. Lovell 
occasioned Mr. Pickard to remove from the house 
which they jirnd jointly occupied; and endeared to 
Mas^ hs it wp by tender recollections of her mother, 
iff9id as the scene of her happy childhood, she felt the 
^(bange as a great sorrow. However, as usua4 she 
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roused herself to do instead of to fret, and seems, in 
many ways, to have been a great help to her fathei. 
She even undertook business joumo} s for him, and on 
one of the^ occasions paid her first visit to New York. 
Whatever her specific occupations were, sho was so 
much engaged that she wrote of herself as only able to 
obtain four hours* sleep. One cannot help fancying that 
her father was rather severe and exacting — although 
she ne\er says so — for she seriously displeased him at 
this time by undertaking a short pleasure excursion to 
vi it some fiiends without first obtaining his sanction. 
Sho must have lost the opportunity altogether had she 
waited to consult him; but unfortunately ho heard of 
her journey by accident, and immediately wrote to a 
lady in New York, expressing his 'astonishment at his 
daughter’s conduct. He could not conceive how sho 
would be able to justify herself for doing so foolish a 
thing. “ I have been expecting daily,” ho says, “ to 
hear what has been done with some muslins she had 
the charge of; but instead of attending to that, she is 
flying like a wild goose about the country.” However, 
not only did she fully “justify herself,” but expressed 
such eoutrition for having displeased him that the 
father’s anger look a new turn, and he reproached 
himself for having used intemperate language to so 
good and dutiful a child. For our own part, wo 
have no doubt^“tho muslins” were disposed of in a 
perfectly satisfactoiy manner. 

In the summer of 1821, Mr. Pickard and his 
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daughter left Boston for a country residence; and the 
circumstance is chiefly remarkable in Mary’s life as 
having afforded her more leisure for reflection and self- 
examination than she had yet known. EVIery earnest 
person, with a serious view of life and duty, must be 
a self-questioner; and probably Mary found that the 
habit of reducing her thoughts and opinions to words 
rendered them more clear and exact. However this 
might be, she had a most dear friend to whom through 
life she wrote confidentially on the subjects nearest 
her heart. From her country retreat, and alluding to 
her former life, she thus expressed herself: “ I knew 
not the whole weakness of my mind. In the bustle of 
a busy life — idly busy, perhaps, but not the less ex¬ 
citing—1 had almost lost sight of my natural pro¬ 
pensities. Accustomed to find objects to occupy my 
powers wherever I turned, I mistook the simple love 
of being employed for real energy of mind, and there¬ 
fore did not' even apprehend the want of power to 
direct these energies to whatever I pleased. But it is 
not as I thought.” She then proceeds to acknowledge 

w 

her love of reverie and passive contemplation rather 
than of action, but expresses her desire to conquer 
what she thiftks an idle indulgence. I suppose,” she 
adds, ‘‘ I mu^t set about some new study or dry book, 
if I cannot 4nd some animate subject to interest and 
fix my min4. There is a little deaf and dumb girl 
ji;Bt opposite to us, and if I knew the process 1 would 
l^e^h her to^ad. 1 must have something to do which 
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will rouse my mind to exertion. I have employment 
enough, but it is not of my TUtind, and that is unfor¬ 
tunately oue which will retrograde if it does not pro¬ 
gress.” 

But Mary Pickard was not destined long to seek 
for active duties to fulfil. 'Through life they came 
upon her fast and thick. In the autumn of 1823 she 
lost her father, after an illness in which she had at¬ 
tended him with the utmost devotion. His death was 
sudden at last; she had only been informed of his 
danger a few hours before, and though she preserved 
her outward composure as long as her services could 
be useful, the shock was so great that her hand was 
loosened from that of the dead by others, and she was 
taken away insensible. 

Her position was now lonely and desolate in the 
extreme. Without the tie of near relationsliip to any 
one in America; without there being any spot which 
she could properly call her home—for she and her 
father had boarded in a family, not occupied a house 
of their own-^she was like a waif cast upon the 
world. Yet, instead of repining, she dwelt with gra¬ 
titude on the kindness she received from friends and 
acquaintances;""and when she ftilly realised the truth 
of her position, saying, “ I seem to hang so loosely on 
■ the world, that it is of little importance where I am,” 
she began to arrange her plans less with reference to 
her own comfort and pleasure than with the view of 
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being useful to others. The few relatives she could 
claim on her father’s side were in England, and of 
these several were in obscure circumstances. More 
especially there '\\ as an aunt whom she was atrare her 
father had been in the habit of assisting, but of whom 
she knew nothing save that she was old and feeble, 
and subject to fits of extreme melancholy. So little 
intercomhad been kept up with her, that Mary did 
not even know the names of her children; ncverlhelesa 
she felt an anxious desire to visit this old lady and 
judge from personal investigation what her necessiti 
were. Accordingly, she took the first oppo’'tunity 
which presented itself of visiting England. It was 
scarcely possible that a young girl could cross the 
Atlantic on such an expedition quite alone; but when 
she heard that a friend was go*ng to Europe who was 
willing to take charge of her, she made her arrange¬ 
ments for the voyage in less than a fortnight. 

Mary Pickard brought letters of introduction, which 
gained her admission into the best London society; and 
but for the illness of the friends with whom she tra¬ 
velled, she would probably have seen yet more than 
she did of the sights and celebrities of England. As 
it was she visited many places and persons of interest, 
and even made a short trip to Paris before she fulfilled 
the chief obje^s of her visit to Europe. Her letters, 
conveying the fresh impressions of what she saw, were 
lively and graphic; but we must hurry on to those 
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Ecenos which have made her memory dear to every 
lieart that reverences the heroism of self-denial and 
pure benevolence. 

It was about the end of August 1825, tliat Mary 
Pickard found herself at last on the road to visit her 
poor aunt at the lit^^e village of Osmotherly, in York¬ 
shire. She had been making a tour in Scotland with 
some American friends, but had parted from them 
about eighty miles from her aunt’s residence. A por- 
tic -. of this distance she travelled by stage-coach, and 
th^ remainder by post-chaise, the road running for the 
inos^ part through a picturesque but lonely country. 
lu writing to that dear friend who was her constant 
correspondent, Mary described her arrival, and the joy 
of her aunt on seeing her; and then, after giving a pen- 
and-ink picture- of her relative as ‘‘ a small, thin old 
lad^'-, with M. pale ^^omplexion, and the very brightest 
black eyes,” she proceeds thus,— 

“ She lives in a comfortable little two-story cottage 
of four rooms, which far exceeds an 3 dihing I ever saw 
for neatness. I find that I could not have come at a 
better time to do good, or a worse for gaining spirits. 
My aunt’s two daughters are married, and live in this 
village ; one of them, with three children, has a hus¬ 
band at the point of death with a fever; his brother 
died yesferday of the small-pox, and two of her chil¬ 
dren have the whooping-cough; added to this, their 
whole dependence is upon their own exertions, which 
are, of course, entirely stopped now. One ^of the 
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children, a year and a half old", is with the grand¬ 
mother, but so ill witli the cough that she is almost 
sick with taking care of it. It has fortunately taken 
a fancy to me at once,*and 1 can relieve her a little. 
But, worse than all, one of her sons has come home in 
\Ei very gloomy state of mind, and all her efforts had 
failed to rouse him to exertion. I hope to be more 
successful, for he seems willing to listen to me.” 

Osmotherly is described as the most primitive place 
imaginable, inhabited almost entirely by uncultivated 

labouring people. One cannot help fancying that 

• 

Mary’s ‘/aunty” had married beneath her own sta¬ 
tion in life, and that her children were very little 

* s 

elevated above their village associates; clearly. Mary 
Pickard, accustomed all her life to intellectual inter¬ 
course, and fresh from good society, found no compa¬ 
nionship, in the true sense of the word, at this York¬ 
shire village. Even the clergyman of the place, in 
whom she might have been expected to find a sympa¬ 
thiser and adviser, was an exception and disgrace to 
his class—^a drunkard, who neglected his duties, and 
every way so ignorant and .worthless a man, that it 

t. 

was amazing how, even in that out-of-the-way place, 
he was retailed u;^ orders. Then the Watives whom 
Mary Pickard found in such a depth of misery were 
not endeared|o her by habit or association; she had 
not se^ her aunt for upwards* of twenty years, and 
the cousins were entirely strangers to her. Surely 
commonplace girl would have run away from such 
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a scene of gloom and suffering—^would have accepted 
some of the agreeable invitations which she had re* 
coivcd to visit in congenial circles, and would have 
thought herself generous had she debarred herself 
some luxury of attire to make a present to the sick and 
needy. 

Mary thought differently. She felt that she had 
no close tie which rendered it a fault in her to mk 
her own health for the good of others; and conse¬ 
quently was of opinion that it was her duty to stay 
and minister to the afflicted family. Some of her 
friends had tried to dissuade her from the journey in 
the first instance, and probably they now urged her 
to shorten her visit; at any rate, in a letter dated 
Osmothcrly, she wrote, “ Though it was said that I 
could do as much good by sending money as by coming 
myself, I do not think so; and though I may be thought 
foolishly scrupulous for subjecting myself to the evils 
I must meet with here, when I might have avoided 
them, I am sure 1 never could have felt satisfied that 
all was done for my poor aunt as well as it could be 
unless I had managed it/* But we cannot, rightly 
wei^h the sacrifices she was making, without remem¬ 
bering that her heart had already bjSgun to pine with 
home-sickness after America and the friends she had 
left there. 

The description of the state of Osmotherly in the 

* I 

autumn of 1825 more resembles the records of a 
pjague-stricken town than' anything elsd Fever, 
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small-pox, whooping-cough, were raging around, and 
Mary’s fellow-occupants of the four-roomed cottage 
were a sick child, a decrepit old woman worn down 
with sorrow, and a man, whose intellect, ranging on 
the border-line of sanity and madness, was more un¬ 
certain and more dangerous than a positive lunatic. 
Early in September, as we have seen, the cousin’s 
brother-in-law died; and a few days afterwards Mary 
closed the eyes of the sick husband. He left a wife 
in feeble health, and three children, the youngest but 
three weeks old—“ without a penny to support them.” 
Already was the stranger looked on as chief helper 
and adviser. Her own means were too limited for her 
to make large money benefactions, but she helped the 
widow to the extent of her ability, and almost relieved 
the mother from the charge of the baby, whom Mary 
“got to love dearly.” When the father was buried, 
the infant was baptised, Mary standing godmother, 
but her little charge died in her lap the third night 
afterwards. It was the first night that the poor widow 
had slept under her own roof since her bereavement, 
and out of compassion for her mournful recollections, 
Mary Pickard had volunteered to remain with her. 
She did ROt attempt to rest, but while the mother 
sought forgetfulness of her sorrows in slumber, Mary 
watchM beside the cradle, intending to keep herself 
' awake by writing letters. But when the terrible cough 
came on she took the infant in her arms ’to soothe and 
assist it, and after one of these occasions it sank away 
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and died from exhaustion so peacefully, that for a time 
she thought it had fallen into a gentle slumber. 

The sufhiHng helplessness of this child had min 
dcared it to IMary’s heart, and when she “ could bring 
herself to give it up,” she arranged its little body for 
its last home, and then resumed her duties of nurse and 
comforter to its mother and grandmother. “Do not 
be uneasy about me,” she wrote to a friend, “ I shall 
do very well when I get a little sleep ;” but, she added, 
“ I cannot write or think ; I seem to feel that ‘ bonnie 
little bairnie* in my arms, and my nerves are some¬ 
times shaken. The worst of the whole is, that poor 
unhappy young man, whose low moans are continually 
sounding in my ears, but I send him away to-morrow 
for his own sake, as well as ours, and all will go well.” 
We gather from the long letter in which these sen¬ 
tences occur, that it was from no stoical iAdifference, 
or constitutional insensibility to suffering, that Mary 
Pickard persevered in her offices of charity; and, on 
the other hand, we clearly see that keen as her feelings 
were, they never over-mastered her reason or judg¬ 
ment. The sending away j^he poor imbecile youth was 
a proof of her good sense, and a proceeding which, most 
probably, the spirit-broken mother would not have had 
energy enough to carry out. Yet at this very time 
Mary was herself worn and ill from three nights’ want 
of rest, and her eyes were so “ daizzled ” that she could 
scarcely write. Little could she foresee what further 
claims were to be made on her patience and devotion* 
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Within three weeks from the baby’s death its 
afflicted mother expired, her illness having passed 
into the worst form of tyidiiis fever. For seven nights 
and days IMary never quitted her cousin, and so terri¬ 
fied were the villagers on hearing the nature of the 
sufferer’s disease, that they fled from the cottage, and 
for many whole nights the self-installed nurse was left 
to her lonely watch by the bedside of the dying. No 
selfish fears unnerved her, and she began to reason 
with herself that she had already been so exposed to 
infection that no furthet danger could be run. Then 
the physician watched her narrowly, he whom she calls 
“ the good doctor,” and who seems to have been the 
only person with whom she could exchange ideas. 
The dying “Cousin Bessy” was sensible enough to 
express her thankfulness and affection to the young 
relative, who only a few weeks before was a stranger 
to her, and left her children and all her affairs to the 
sole direction of Mary. 

The charge of two orphans was a startling respon¬ 
sibility, and the childlike exclamation of the eldest 
*boy, “Cousin Mary, you will let me live with you, 
won’t you ?” knocked at her heart and made her sigh 
for largo means as she had never done before. But it 
was only for a moment; her perfect faith rose clear 
and strong, she knew that help would come to her 
when it was most needed, and never suffered anxiety 
ftttd distrust to mar her present usefulness. As a friend 
jtoid of her, she “ never worried,” but in the emergen- 
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cics of life she always considered what was right and 
be^t to bo done—^then did it, and left the issue in 
hea'\ only hands. 

Hardly was the mother buried when the eldest boy 
siclvciied ; he had asked to live with Cousin Mary, but 
there was a surer than any earthly rest provided for 
him. Li fore October ended she closed his eyes, his 
death making the fouith she had witnessed within 
eight ■weeks Of couibc night and day she had again 
1 ) 0(11 tlie untiring nur^e ; but, instead of complaining, 
sIk" could only speak of “ the endearing ways of a sick 
child,” and of her intense intci'est in him because he 
wfij an oiphan, and wholly dependent on herself. 

Out vvould ha\ e thought now that death had mown 
down almost an entire family, that Mary Pickard might 
re bt from her self-imposed labours. But no; the typhus, 
or spotted fever, had by this time spread among the 
Villagers, and her feeling heart could not suficr them 
to langui-.]! unassisted. She forgot how many of these 
people had fled from the precincts of her cousin’s 
humble dwelling, and left her ■without help by the 
side of the dead and dying ; and because her late ex¬ 
perience in the disease was so precious, and because 
she was “the only person in the village who had no 
fear of infection,” she occupied herself from morning 
till night in attending the sufferers. Ignorant, un¬ 
couth they were, and they spoke so broad a Yorkshire 
dialect that it was with difficulty Mary Pickard under¬ 
stood their words; but the true and grateful side of 
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human nature soon showed itself among these poor 
peasants. Their veneration for Mary took almost an 
extravagant turn, and “ the good American lady” was 
looked on as something approaching an angelic visitor. 
Not until neai-ly the end of November, when tlie epi¬ 
demic fever appeared to have spent itself, did Mary 
prepare to recruit her health and spirits by visiting 
some dear relatives at Penrith, in Cumberland. Be¬ 
fore leaving Osinotlierly she clothed the sole remaining 
orphan for the winter, and made a temporary t)ro- 
vision for his support; set her poor cousin’s aifairs in 
a way for settlement—there being apparently some 
sort of business to dispose of—and took care that her 
aunt was not without necessaries and comforts. No 
wonder that those she had so much benefited were 
drowned in tears on her departure. 

Every kindness and attejition that sympathy and 
affection could prompt was heaped on Mary Pickard 
by her friends at Penrith. One of the family brought 
a carriage to meet her at Greta Bridge, and the whole 
household devoted themselves to render her visit 
agreeable. That she fully appreciated their endea¬ 
vours to restore her to health wo gather from one of 
her letters at this time. “ Nothing can exceed the 
kindness of this family to me,” she writes; “ indeed 1 
am made to feel that I am at home with them, as if 1 
had always belonged to them. After all I have had to 
suffer, it il almost like the rest of the Sabbath to the 
weary labgturer; and if kindness and petting will cure 
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one, I shall soon recover all I may have lost during 
my dreadful siege at Osmothcrly. To be sure, I am 
almost bewildered at the change from constant anxiety 
and labour to a state of perfect idleness and indul¬ 
gence, but 1 will try and make a good use of it; and I 
feel so entirely convinced that this most amazing pre¬ 
servation of my life must be for some useful end, that 
I think I never can fall into an insensible or cold state 
again.” 

How weak and ill she really was we gather from 
the fact, that writing was too great an exertion for 
her; she closed the letter from which we have bor¬ 
rowed abruptly, saying, It tires me so much that I 
can scarcely write intelligibly.” Nevertheless, within 
a month from this time she was back at Osmotlierly, 
called tliithei*»by a letter from the “good doctor,” who 
apprised her that her poor aunt was apparently dying 
of typhus fever, and begged, if possible, that she might 
see her once more. Mary was not insensible to the 
risk she ran in returning to that infected region, nor 
indifferent to the comforts and cheerfulness she was 
leaving to encounter toil and privation. But she 
looked such trials in the face without being dismayed 
by them; and her friends at Penrith loved and 
honoured her too well to dissuade her from the per¬ 
formance of what she considered a duty. Accordingly, 

the morning after Christmas-day, she left their hospi- 

* _ ^ 

table house to travel alone in the bleak December, on 
her mission of charity. After a journey of eight hours 
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slie arrived safely at the linmble cottage, and immedi- 

to 

ately installed herself as sole nurse and chief directress 
of affairs. 

The room in which her aunt lay was the one in 
which Mary had watch('d beside her cousin's child and 
closed his eyes; and now, brought back to the same 
scene, under such similar circumstances, her pleasant 
sojourn at Penrith must have seemed to her like the 
interlude of a dream. All her life she had beem in the 
habit of writing to one of her dearest Iriends on Iho 
eve of tlic New Year; and she did not allow her pre¬ 
sent circumstances to dei>rive N-of this customary 

affectionate memento. IIow light Mary Pickard made 
of her own exertions may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing words : “ Here am I now writing you by the light 
of a rush candle, with my little work-box for a desk, 
almost afraid to breathe lest I should disturb my 
aunt’s slumbers. We two are the only beings in this 
little cottage, for I have sent her sons out to sleep, as 
a precaution against the fever, and put a bed into a 
corner of the room for myself. Could you see mo act¬ 
ing in the fourfold capacity wliich I adopt in this 
humble cottage, you would hardly believe me to be 
the same being, who, a week ago, was installed in all 
the honours of a privDcgod visitor amid the luxuries of 
Coekel House, acting ‘lady* solely to the utmost of 
mpf'ability. It amuses mo to find how easily it all sits 
, Upon me, and how readily we may adapt ourselves to 
varieties of situation, and find something to enjoy in 
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all. Auuty is much better, and I think there ia m good 
chance for her reooTery, at least to as good a state of 
health as she was in before this illness. I feel little 
evil in the contrast, great as it is to mjsel^ except a 
slight cold, which the very sudden change of we&iher, 
from warm and damp to excessive cold, has brought 
me.” 

But, like many another ardent, eager doer of good 
works, Mary Pickard over-rated and overtried her 
powers of endurance. The severity of the season amid 
the discomforts of the cottage—the lower four of 
which was only of clay and sand—together with her 
unremitting exertions, so told upoh her frame, that one 
night she was seized with a sudden and severe cramp, 
and fell down helpless on the floor. Tli$re ^ &y for 
a considerable time, until her groans attracted attaa* 
tion; and this seizure reduced her to such a condition, 
that for a long time the **good little doctor” pdPd her 
two professional visits daily. While the doctor’s care 
and medicines, however, helped to restore her bodily 
health, her mind and spirits wees not less benefited by 
the companionship of the^doctoj^s aister, vho» siaae 
Mary’s first segoum at Osmotherly^ had ccane to talm 
the management of her brother’s houae* This yeang 
lady is described as gentle and of ouldvated 

mind and elegant manners $ and it is easy to under* 
stand how naturally the two must have bean drawn 
togeihar. ^ 

The same disposition which had camd Mwar in 
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lier diildhood to seem '‘always happy” remained to 
her still, undimmed, unchanged by suffering. She 
thought little of her own illness, even when confined 
to her bed; rejoiced that her “ aunty ” was now able 
to sit up in her easy chair; enjoyed the conversation of 
her now acquaintance; and found infinite amusement in 
the childish traits of the little Jamie, who, though not 
two years old, seemed to have some understanding of 
the worth of his cousin. When she had left Osmo- 
therly in November his grief had been passionate and 
distressing, and when she returned his ecstasy was 
affecting. He jumped in her lap, and stroked •and 
kissed her face, as if to confirm the evidence of his 
eyesight, and then burst into tears of joy. lie insisted 
on calling her “uncle;” and ho besought “Uncle 
Mady ” not to go away, but “to live with Jamie every 
day.” The parting from this child was a great trial, 
and hfid she felt justified in separating bun by such a 
distance from his grandmother and other relatives, she 
would certainly have t^ken him with her to America. 

On the 30th of January, 1826, Mary Pickard was 
sufficiently recovered to travel, though still so weak 
that, in moving about a room, she held by chairs and 
tables, “ like a child just going alone.” On that day 
she again took leave of Osmotherly, when the whole 
village, young and old, came out to escort her on her 
way. Many a touching tribute of gratitude and re¬ 
spect she received from those poor people, who, though 
they did not always understand her words, could read 
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her actions. Not only had she tended the dying as a 
nurse, but she had tried to open their hearts and 
minds; to do away with the superstitions which in 
many instances clouded the light of religion, and to 
teach them wholesome rules of life that would help to 
keep away disease. Of several she took leave sepa¬ 
rately, and if they never forgot “ the good lady,” she, 
too, carried away a kind recollection of them when she 
returned to her relatives at Penrith, once more to bo 
nursed and petted into convalescence. 

Again, her letters overflow with gratitude for the 
kindness she is receiving, and her description of the 
hospitalities of Cockel House i)res(‘nts a lively con¬ 
trast to the sorrow and suffering to which she had just 
been minist(*ring. “Aunly George, Selina, and I,” 
she says, “ are seated in true spinster style round a 
large fire in the drawing-room up-stairs; Aunty at full 
length upon the sofa, reading, at one side; ^lina on 
the other, writing; and I, in the front, doing the same 
at the same table with her. Around us are arranged, 
in the most convenient places, piano, flowers, tables 
covered with books, writing-desks, &c.; ottomans, 
ditto; all sorts of comfortable chairs —•easy, rocking, 
&c.; in the corners, shelves, with collections of shells, 
minerals, and other odd things, to say nothing of the 
living ornaments. It is the vary picture of comfort; 
and 1 could tell you of certain sensual luxuries which 
make their appearance upon the centre table some 
three, four, live, or, perhaps, six times a«day, now that 
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I am prohibited from descending to the dining-room: 
but that would destroy the intellectual charm whict 
must hang round the imago of Aunty George. Mrs 
M‘Adam writes me that she received your letter .. . 
She has been in a fine taking about this illness ol 
mine, but is cooling a little, now she finds 1 am not 
satisfied with less than four meals per day.” 

Others beside “ Mrs. M‘Adam” had been pain¬ 
fully anxious about Mary Pickard’s illness; and even 
before she was thoroughly well, she began to receive 
letters from America, which must have shown her 
how warmly she was regarded. The news of her 
heroic exertions had not surprised those who knew 
her best; but the distance from England and slow¬ 
ness of communication had aggravated and prolonged 
their fears that she would sink under her exertions. 
Her friend “ Emma” began a letter, ** My Nearest 
Jive rfary,” and wrote with natural pathos of the 
hopes and fears which had swayed all their hearts, 
and of the joy which had been felt at receiving a letter 
dated Penrith—unconscious that Mary had afterwards 
returned to the scene of pestilence. The same writer 
had in a previous letter repeated an anecdote which 
shows the sort of estimation in which Mary Pickard 
was held; and that she was looked on as one of those 
to whom is permitted* the privilege of being a bene¬ 
factor. " With all their desire for your return,” she 
said, “ nobody murmurs; everybody says it is much 
better for you to stay. And Mrs. Barnard says, when 
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she expressed her sorrow about it to Dr. Channing, 
he gave her for the only time in his life almost an 
angry look.” 

Mary Pickard returned to America in the summer 
of 1826, and was received by her Boston friends with 
every demonstration of affection and delight. Some 
of the most truly estimable people in that city sought 
her acquaintance; and though she herself seemed 
surprised that any one should consider her a heroine, 
her worth was very generally acknowledged and 
appreciated. Warm-hearted as she was, and delight¬ 
ing in congenial society, all the allurements of agree¬ 
able visiting could not turn her mind from deeds of 
charity. During the winter of 1826, though in so¬ 
ciety she scorned “more lively and joyous” than 
ever, her days were chiefly occupied in visiting the 
poor, making herself acquainted with their ways and 
their wants, gently leading them to better habits of 
life, and, while helping their present need, showing 
them the true way to help themselves. On the Sab¬ 
bath she taught classes of poor children in more than 
one Sunday-school; and 3 get so managed her time, that 
she seemed ever ready to meet the claims of friendship. 
But the most momentous event in a woman’s life was 
now drawing near. 

Some dozen years before, when a mere girl, Mary 
Pickard had been greatly impressed by the character, 
the intelligence, and the manners of Henry Ware, then 
a theological student at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
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three or four years her senior. Since then they had 
been separated by circumstances; and though pos¬ 
sibly Mary, on a few occasions, miglit have heard 
him preach, they had n<'Vcr met in private again until 
now. In the interval Henry Ware had become a 
husband, a father, and a widower, and had won for 
himself a recognition as a man of large intelligence, 
and an eloquent minister of increasing influence*. A 
sister of his had been school-fellow to Mary Pickard, 
and perhaps the acquaintance with her was at this 
time re newed; or, probably, without such intervention, 
the chances of Boston society again brought two per¬ 
sons together who were eminently suited to be life¬ 
long companions. Henry Ware quickly appreciated 
the benevolence, the patience, the good sense, and thtj 
affectionate nature of Mary Pickard, while she in him 
found a character she could wholly revere and trust. 
At the end of January 1827 she promised to be his 
wife, and the marriage took place on the 11th of 
June in the same year. 

To battle successfully with a prejudice is one of 
the most difficult, and seld/)m accomplished, feats in 
the world; and perhaps of all the false ideas current 
among people who do not take the trouble to think 
for themselves, fc^ have been more productive of 
misery than the unreasoning prejudice which prevails 
against stepmothers. Really persons often speak as 
if the very act^of an amiable high-toned woman marry¬ 
ing a vtijlower miist of necessity change her whole 
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cliaracter; and that she who, in all her former rela¬ 
tions of life, had been affectionate and sincere, just 
and generous, forbearing and self-denying, must sud¬ 
denly become imperious and manoeuvring, and harsh, 
unjust, and unfeeling to the very objects who have the 
greatest claim on her womanly sympathy and tender¬ 
ness. It is to be feared that the childi’en of the first 
marriage, if past early childhood, or their maternal 
relatives, too often indulge in an unworthy jealousy, 
which causes them to look at every action of the new¬ 
comer with jaundiced eyes, to resent every exercise 
of wliolcsome authority, and to plant between the 
second wife and her adopted children those seeds of 
distrust, wliich, growing up, bear all manner of bitter 
fruit. It is time the parrot cry of “ the cruel step¬ 
mother” should die away out of hearing; and some 
new voice be raised to inquire how often the step- ' 
mother’s trials have been great; how often, after 
performing a mother’s part, she has met with black 
ingratitude, and received but taunts in requital for 
tender nursing, and teaching, and guidance. 

Mary Pickard was perfectly aware of the pre¬ 
judice she had to encounter, but she brought to her 
new duties a simple faith in God’s providence and in 
the strength of right doing. Her heart was too noble 
to admit into its meanest comer an emotion of selfish 
jealousy; and it was a joy inexpressible to her hus¬ 
band to find that she reverenced the memory of his 
first wife—who had been a very noble woman — and 
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ao far from desiring oblivion of her name, loved that 
he should cherish the recollection of her worth. Her 
recent biographer says, “ She had no sympathy and 
little respect for that narrow view which insists that 
one affection must crowd out another;” and when 
some surprise at her feeling on this subject was ex¬ 
pressed ,tO' her, she answered, ‘‘ She was the nearest 
and dearest to him, how then can I do otherwise. than 
love her and cherish her memory ?” The children—a 
boy and a girl—^she took to her heart at once; and so 
won their perfect love, that in after years any allusion 
to the fact of her not being “ their own mother,” 
would occasion in them a start of regret; and when 
at last they had the anguish to lose her, the son, 
then grown to manhood, exclaimed, “ Surely God 
never gave a boy such a mother, or a man such a 
friend.” 

In her case the experiment was fairly worked; no 
ignorant, heartless **friends” instilled suspicion into 
the young minds of her adopted children, but they 
met her tenderness with trust and affection, and proved 
to the world how sweet may be the tie of the so often 
maligned stepmother. , From the first, Henry Ware 
was conscious of the treasure he was taking to himself, 
and when he wrohs to his sister announcing that he 
was about again ** to build up his family hearth,” ho 
said, Providence has thrown in my way one woman 
whose <diaracter is all that man can, ask of a singular 
and exalted exoell^ce. Tou know how admirable she 
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is, and how well suited to fill the vacant place at my 

side.1 feel, that if the departed know what is 

transacting here, my own Elizabeth would congratulate 
me as sincerely as any of my friends. I have sought 
for the best mother to her children, and the best I have 
found. 1 have desired a pattern and blessing for my 
parish, and 1 have found one. 1 have wished some 
one to bear my load with me, and to help, confirm, 
and strengthen my principle by her owp high and 
experienced piety, and such I have found. All these 
things meeting in one pcrson,il might have looked for 
each alone; but where else are they to be all found in 
such excellent proportions united ?” And he asked for 
his sister’s congratulations with the full certainty that 
from “ no one would they be more sincere and affec¬ 
tionate.” Assuredly, no wife was ever received into 
a family more completely with open arms and hearty 
rejoicings ; the sister—her school companion at Hing- 
ham—-knew her excellence, and knew that time had 
only matured her character and developed her virtues. 

Even the ladies of Mr. Ware’s congregation shared 

the enthusiasm of his relations, and when the bride 

• 

returned to her “own home” after a short tour, she 
found that the ladies of the . parish had not allowed 
workwomen to be employed in the house, but had done 
everything that was necessary with their own hands. 
Even the poorest of the parishioners paid her visits of 
respect, and Mary Ware entered on her wedded life 
among loving hearts, and without one jarring element 
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to disturb her peace. It is true, Mr. Ware’s means 
were not large, but Mary had been used to economy; 
and though from his position they were obliged to 
receive many visitors, she contrived to make the most 
frugal entertainment welcome and agreeable. Busy in 
her parish, busy in her homo duties, Mrs. Ware called 

her responsibility a “ blessing,” not a burden; but for 

* 

her there was only permitted a single year of un¬ 
interrupted earthly happiness. At the expiration of 
that period Mr. Ware’s health gave way. He had 
been preaching at some#distance from Boston, and on 
his way homo was attacked with fever. Although 
herself in a precarious state of health, his wife hastened 
to his side, and remained with him until he was able 
to be removed. Only a few weeks from this time 
Mary Ware’s eldest child \/as born, a son who lived 
but a few years, just long enough to endear himself 
firmly and fondly to his parents’ hearts. 

So severe bad been the illness of Henry Ware, and 
so complete was the prostration which followed, that it 
was impossible for him to resume his active pastoral 
duties. Months .passed on; change of scene, and a 
** horseback journey,*’ were tried, but so slow and 
uncertain was his recovery, that in the spring of 1829 
he, virtually resigned ^is pastoral charge, and a 
colleague-pastor was chosen, while a new professor- 
sh^ was planned for him in the Divinity School at 
Cambridge,** But before entering on these new 
duties, he was persuaded by generous friends, who 
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publislicd an entertaining book about them. She had 
also given to the world some letters and notices of 
Dr. Johnson, all which productions Miss Burney had 
read with great interest while about the Queen. 
Twice only had these once such dear friends met; on 
the first occasion at an evening party on one of the very 
few “ holidays’* of Fanny, and the second time on the 
way to church at Windsor. Without any attempt being 
made to renew tlie old intimacy, this second meeting 
at any rate had been friendly. 

No sooner was it known that Miss Burney had 
resigned her appointment than her friends flocked to 
proffer services and invitations, but she was far too 
ill for ordinary visiting. Her father “ did the 
honours” for her among those who had been most 
interested in her resignation. Horace Walj)ole wrote 
a charming letter, with a warm invitation to Straw¬ 
berry Hill. Mrs. Crewe pressed her to recruit at Crewe 
Hall; and Mrs. Ord told her to take the map of 
England, and choose for herself the tour they should 
make together. This last was a kind and judicious 
proposal, for nothing was more likely to restore the 
invalid than easy travelling, pleasant society, and 
change of scene. So towards the end of July they 
started for the west of England, travelling in Mrs. 
Ord’s carriage, and accompanied by her maid ; about 
thirty miles being the extent of a day’s journey. 
They saw everything worth seeing in the western 
counties, and halted for some time at Bath. This 
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was a place very suggestive of recollections to Miss 
Burney, but she now made some new friends there, 
and thus had the less time to moralise on the past, 
and to mourn the dead and the estranged. Besides 
others of scarcely less note, the Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire sought Miss Burney’s acquaintance, and not¬ 
withstanding their opposite politics and different view 
of many passing events, the Duchess—great woman, 
chief of the Whig party as she was—lioaped civilities 
on the determined little Tory. 

After this tour, which occupied several weeks, 
Miss Burney visited her sister, Mrs. Phillips, and her 
friend, Mrs. Lock; and* about October she settled at 
home, and began to enjoy a little cheerful society 
among her London friends. Already she was de¬ 
cidedly better ; but a short attendance on the Queen 
the following winter made her feel amazed that she 
had ever “gone through all that was passed.” In¬ 
deed she was “half dead with only two days and 
nights’ exertion.” As may be divin(3d from the sum¬ 
mons for Miss Burney, poor ]\IadeTnoiselle Jacobi was 
already beginning to break down | she had had a 
dreadful illness, and in addition had sprained her 
ankle; and her substitute, Miss Goldsworthy, was 
also temporarily indisposed, and unable to attend the 
Queen. 

About this time it was that Miss Burney began 
to be again busy with her pen, finishing and pub¬ 
lishing certain tragedies which had been partly con- 
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cocted during the scanty leisure of her Court life, but 
of which we hear very little more in the course of her 
history. , 

We have mentioned incidentally Miss Burney’s 
valued friends, Mr, and Mrs, Lock, who resided at 
Norbury Park, in Surrey ; her sister, Mrs. Phillips, 
being their near neighbour. In the autumn of 1792, 
Juniper Hall, a large family mansion, situated in the 
vicinity of Norbury Park, was taken by a distin¬ 
guished party of the French noblesse, who bad fled 
to England for safety from the horrors wliich were 
overwhelming their native country. Other emigrants 
sought residences round about them, so that a little 
colony of these interesting people was soon formed in 
the neighbourhood. The Locks and the Pliillipses 
were kind-hearted and hospitable, and immediately 
proffered civilities to the strangers, and long before 
Frances Burney was personally introduced to a circle 
which influenced her future life, she had become deeply 
interested in it through the letters of her friends. It 
was some time in the winter of 1792-3 that she be¬ 
came for a while the guest of Mi's. Lock and the 
intimate of the exiles. 

Few women of her age had mixed in more varied 
society than Miss Burney; and, perhaps, it was because 
she was so competent to know the “ good ” from the 
“ bad,” that she yielded herself so readily to the charm 
of intellectual and cultivated companionship. More¬ 
over, there were a freshness of thought, and a newness 
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of manner, about tliese French noblesse that called out 
her own faculties, and awakened new trains of thought, 
to a degree that English people, equally intelligent 
and well iiiformed, but moving only in a worn track of 
old ideas, could never have effected. It is true that 
the emigrants were all so far imbued with aristocratic 
feelings and j)rinciples, that their lives would not haye 
been safe in France, now that power had passed into 
the hands of men whose cruelty and fanaticism had 
trodden down all sense of justice and reason; but 
many of the exiles had in the earlier stages of the 
revolution hoped great and beneficial results from il, 
and few if any of them, we apprehend, went the grelt 
length of desiring the ancien regime and all its abuses 
restored. Thus, it requires no great stretch of ima¬ 
gination to understand the contrast presented by the 
vigorous intellects, instinct witli new ideas, and fresh 
with personal experiences, with which Miss Burney 
was now brought into contact, and the mediocrities, 
enervated by Court routine down to positive dullards, 
with whom for five years it had been her hard lot to 
associate. ■ George the Third seemed wholly to forgot 
the principles the triumph of winch had placed hig 
great-grandfather on the throne; and the Queen was 
even a more bigoted and unreasoning Tory than him¬ 
self.’ The consequence was that throughout the house¬ 
hold only one idea was tolerated, that of unquestioning 
obedience to royal auUiority; and all those who 
advocated freedom of thought, or measures which could 
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alone lead to national elevation were stigmatised as not 
“the King’s friends.” 

But though the French emigrants spoke with 
natural horror of the excesses, the cruelties perpetrated 
by the remorseless party then powerful in France, 
they also told of the tyrannies and hardships which 
had led the wisest and best men of the nation to desire 
a change, and to strive for the limitation of regal 
and aristocratic privileges, and the establishment of 
just rights among the people: and, perhaps, it was now 
for the first time that Miss Burney heard great*political 
questions freely ventilated, and discussed on the basis 
of abstract principles. In the palaco^ the faintest 
breath of liberalism had been at any time enough to 
raise a local hurricane, to render the “ sweet Queen ” 
indignant, the King angry and unhappy, and to make 
Mrs. Schwellenberg rage and splutter forth her bar¬ 
barous English, asking help for terms of vituperation 
with her “ oders vat you call ” and German expletives 
Down to the scullery-maids all were “the King’s 
friends;” and this meant that the thoughts which were 
already beginning to upheave European society were 
not to be spoken in the very place where it was most 
needful they should be understood. 

Let us glance at a few of the names of the exiles 

I 

who either resided at Juniper Hall or visited there. 
Talleyrand and Madame de Stael shed the lustre of 
th^ great talents on the party; and LaUy Tolendal, 
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and the Princesse dllenin were there; and the Due de 
Liancourt, whose attempted service to Louis the Six¬ 
teenth, and hair-breadtli escape from France, formed 
one of the romantic episodes of the day; and the 
Marquise do la Chatre, and Madame de Broglie, and 
Monsieur, the ci-devant Due do Montmorenci, and 
Jancourt, the advocate of Lafayette, and Lameth, and 
the two devoted friends, the Count de Nai'bonne and 
General D’Arblay. 

Madame de Staiil was disposed to attach herself 
to Miss Burney with all the enthusiasm of her nature; 
but Fanny was of a far less demonstrative tempera¬ 
ment, and much as she admired, and, until slanderous 
tongues poisoned her mind, liked the brilliant Parisian, 
it is quite evident she did not at that time understand 
her. It would have been surprising had it been other¬ 
wise, for Madame de Staiil was a woman so essentially 
in advance of her age, that her great genius is hardly 
yet measured and recognised. Every writer on politics 
or philosophy who has come after her has been more 
or less indebted to her. Besides, her opinions pushed 
forward in a very different track from that to which 
Miss Burney was accustomed, and it was only a limited 
sympathy which was likely to exist between them. 
Madame de Stael admired Miss Burney’s novels, ap- 
preciq^* their humour, their fancy, and the keen 
obsetfation of manners they displayed, and very pos- 
sil^y gave her credit for greater powers than her 
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writings had shown. There was at all times a lavish 
generosity of thought about Madame de Stael, that* 
made her invariably judge well and highly of those 
of whom she knew even a little good; it was as if out 
of the riches of her own warm heart and inexhaustible 
mind her imagination supplied every deficiency; arid 
if this attribute be a weakness, it is one that rarely 
belongs to any but the most exalted characters. 

But, however delightful and invigorating the gen¬ 
eral society of the French emigrants might be to Miss 
Burney, very soon one individual stood out from the 
throng, and awakened a life-long affection in her 
heart. Greneral D*Arblay was an officer who had been 
adjutant-general to Lafayette, and had in former days 
enjoyed a considerable private fortune and lucrative 
appointments. Now he was bereft of all resources, 
and sharing the small means which the 'Count de Nar- 
bonne had saved. There was something very noble 
in the friendship of these two brave men; the one 
accepting aid in the same generous spirit as the other 
offered it, and both hoping for happier days. General 
D*Arblay was a polished gentleman, whom no reverse 
of fortune could degrade from that condition; hand¬ 
some, about eight or nine-and-thirty years of age, and 

with all the resources of a cultivated mind, combined 

1 

with knowledge of life and society. In ono^of Fanny’s 
letters to her father, bearing date February 1793, she 
writes thus: M. D’ArlJlay is one of the most singu¬ 
larly interesting characters that can ever have been 
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formed. He has a sincerity, a frankness, an ingenuous 
‘openness of nature, that I had been unjust enough to 
think could not belong to a Frenchman. With all 
this, which is his military portion, he is passionately 
fond of literature, a most delicate critic in his own lan¬ 
guage, well versed in both Italian and German, and a 
very elegant poet. He has just undertaken to become 
my French master for pronunciation, and he gives me 
long daily lessons in reading.” 

A mutual partiality is already pretty evident; the 
lessons—she instructed him in English—no doubt 
brought them constantly together; and in the spring 
of this year M. D’Arblay made her an oifer of his 
hand, “candidly acknowledging, however, the slight 
hope he entertained of ever recovering the fortune he 
had lost by the Revolution.” Miss Burney did not 
come to a hasty decision; she withdrew to Chessing- 
ton, “hoping that the extreme quiet of that place 
would assist her deliberations,” but, finally, after weigh¬ 
ing the self-denial whicli "would bo necessary if she 
married under such circumstances, she accepted his 
proposals. Dr. Burney was at first greatly distressed 
at the idea; his own somewhat expensive habits made 
him look at the means which alone his daughter could 
comjjfiatld as a mere pittance; and it was only by the 
pers^sion of Mrs. Pliillips, .who explained the plans 
of hm* sister and M. D*Arblay, that Dr. Burney gave 
his half-reluctant consent. The marriage tdok place 
in Mickleham Church, on the Slst of July, 1793, in 
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the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Lock, Captain and Mrs. 
Phillips, M. de Narbonne, and Captain Burney, who 
gave his sister away; and on the following day— 
M. ITArblay being a Roman Catholic—the ceremony 
was re-performed in the Sardinian Chapel, according 
to the rites of the Romish Church. 

Certainly, had there been only "fanny’s hundred 
a-year from the Queen to depend on, the marriage 
would have been excessively imprudent in a worldly 
point of view, but,.as she herself truly said, “with 
peace of mind and retirement” she had resources in 
her pen by which to increase their income. More¬ 
over, though the Diary is silent on the subject, we 
fancy some remnant must have been left of the sum 
she was said to have received for “ Cecilia.” How¬ 
ever this might be, Mr. Lock offered M. D’Arblay a 
piece of ground on the confines of Norbury Park on 
which to build a cottage, the newly-married pair de¬ 
termining to Hve in the same humble manner in which 
many a poor curate is constrained to exist; but, in the 
first instance, they took up their abode in a farm-house 
in the neighbourhood. No doubt they were frequent, 
almost constant guests either at Mr. Lock’s house or 
that of Captain Phillips; and the warm, fresh-hearted 
letters of congratulation which poured in from all sides, 
showed that they had not lost one friend by the step 
they had taken: and their frieniis were the “ distin¬ 
guished and the excellent of two countries.” 

It was the unsettled state of France which ooca* 
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sioned the first delay in carrying out the building plan; 
for the execution of Mario Antoinette, and other atro¬ 
cities, had made many people believe that the hour of 
reaction was at hand. Though so newly enjoying the 
sweets of domestic happiness, M. D^Arblay had thought 
it his duty to offer his services to join the Royalists at 
Toulon; and though fortunately his proposals were not 
accepted, the negotiations consumed so much time that 
the fine weather desirable for building was over before 
he felt assured of remaining in England. So passed 
away 1793. The following year Madame D*Arblay 
must have written a considerable portion of her novel 
“ Camilla;” and about this time they removed from the 
farm-house to a small cottage residence in the same 
neighbourhood. 

In December 1794, their happiness was increased 
by the birth of their son, who was christened Alexan¬ 
der Charles Louis Piochard D’Arblay, thus bearing the 
names of his father, and of his two godfathers, the 
Count de Narbonne and Madame D’Arblay’s brother. 
Dr. Charles Burney. Notwithstanding their small 
means, a perfect content reigned in their little house¬ 
hold. Writing to her father in August 1794, Madame 
D’Arblay speaks of the past year as a period ^ that 
had not been blemished with one regretful moment.” 

jf 

In tmth, she and her husband both knew the full mea- 
fiui^ iof gaiety and grandeur, and, aware how powerless 
they are to confer happiness, did not sigh for either. 
Their own congenial tastes rendered them very indepen- 
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dent of other society, although they had the frequent 
companionship of many of the friends they most valued. 

A large correspondence occupied a considerable 
portion of their time, and when the wife worked at 
her needle the husband read aloud. He was a critic 
of his wife’s writings, and a sort of amateur author 
himself. Indeed, the verses he addressed to her on her 
birthday show the tenderness of true affection through 
the poet’s glowing lines. Then for pastime and health¬ 
ful exercise, he became an indefatigable gardener; and 
though in winning his experience he made a few mis¬ 
takes, such as rooting up an asparagus bed for weeds, 
he succeeded in cultivating some very sweet-flavoured 
cabbages 1 All these events are' told with the playful 
humour and genial spirits that only proceed from 
peace of mind; and one pauses to contemplate their 
serene happiness at this period, as if by so doing we 
might, for the moment, share it. 

How the happy mother shows itself in the mock 
gravity with which she writes of her baby boy! In 
the same letter in which she discusses many weighty 
matters, her pen glides into the following account of 
him: “ We find some kind reason for every smile he 
bestows upon us, and some generous and disinterested 
motive for every grave look. K he wants to be 
danced, we see he has discovered that his gaiety is ex¬ 
hilarating to us. If he refuses to be moved, we take 
notice that he fears to fatigue us. If he will not be 
quieted without singing, we delight in bis early gout 
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for Us beaux arts. If ho is immoTable to aH we can 
devise to divert him, we are edified by the grand 
serieux of his dignity and philosophy. If he makes 
the house ring with loud acclaim, because his food, at 
first call, does not come ready warm into hia mouth, 
we hold up our hands with admiration at his viva¬ 
city.” 

Tenderly, indeed, was this child loved; and so 
fondly and yet wisely cared for, that childhood must, 
to him, have been that happy time so often pictured in 
colours more bright than the truth. 

Towards the close of 1795, their dear friend, the 
Count de Narbonne, was in great embarrassment* 
The little wreck of property he had saved, and in 
the earlier days of their exile shared with General 
D’Arblay, was now exhausted; and, like thousands 
of the emigrants, high-born and gently nurtured, he 
was reduced to penury. Promptly, and in the most 
delicately worded and charming letter, Madame D’Ar¬ 
blay offered him a homo at their cottage. Should 
nothing better offer,” she wrote, “or till something 
can be arranged, will you, dear sir, condescend to 
share the poverty of our hermitage ? Will you take a 
little celLii^ider our rustic roof, and fare as we fare ? 
What to its, two hermits, is cheerful and happy, will 
to yc|i, indeed, be miserable; but it will be some 
solt^ to the goodness of your heart to witness our con¬ 
tentment; to dig with M. D’A. in the garden will be 
of service to your health; to nurse sometimes with mo 
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in the parlour will be a relaxation to your mind. You 
will not blush to own your little godson. Come, then, 
and give him your blessing ; relieve the Wounded feel¬ 
ings of his father, oblige his mother, and turn hermit 
at Bookham, till brighter suns invite you elsewhere. 
w-F. D* Abel AT, 

“ You wiU have terrible dinners, alas! — but your 
godson'comes in for the dessert.” 

For family reasons, the Count deemed it expedient 
to remain near the frontiers of France, but from Swit¬ 
zerland he wrote a reply to this invitation, which 
was worthy of all parties concerned. In it he called 
Madame D’Arblay “ his dear sister,” and assured her, 
that when nothing else remained for him, he would 
accept their hospitality with more pleasure even than 
gratitude, being secure that M. and Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s friendship would never fail him. Nothing, he 
said, had given him greater happiness {unt plus 
douce sensation de bonheur) than her letter. 

In the summer of 1796, Madame D’Arblay’s third 
novel, ‘‘Camilla,” was published. Prudential consi^ 
derations induced her to bring it out by subscription, 
although she had a feeling of repugnance to the plan* 
It proved, however, eminently successful; and she waa 
said to have cleared abo^ three thousand pounds by 
the sale. The Dowager-Duchess of Leinster, the Hon, 
Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. Lock, and other in¬ 
fluential friends, kept lists, and the fashionable world 
sent in their names with eafirerness. Warren Hastings 
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said he would write to a friend to “ engage Scotland,** 
and promised himself to attack the East Indies.” 

“ Cunilla ” was dedicated, by permission, to Queen 
Charlotte; and the Diary gives a minute account of 
Madame D’Arblay’s visit to Windsor to lay her five 
volumes at her Majesty’s feet. Apartments had been 
engaged for M. and Madame D’Arblay, who arrived 
at Windsor late in the evening, not imagining that an 
interview with the Queen would bo granted until the 
next day. No sooner, however, was tlicir arrival inti¬ 
mated, than her Majesty sent a gracious message to 
say, that she would see Madame D’Arblay imme¬ 
diately. Fortunately they had taken lodgings at the 
house of a hair-dresser, who came promptly to Ma- 
dame’s assistance, or there is no knowing how the 
toilet so unexpectedly required would ever have 
been completed. No lady could powder and friz her 
own hair, and as it was, Madame D’Arblay was dis¬ 
tressed at her delay in obeying the Queen’s summons. 
The Queen was infinitely gracious, and the Princesses 
unaffectedly cordial, and the ^ng came into the room 
to see the sometime Keeper of the Hobes, and accept 
a second set of Camilla,” which the author had 
begged leave to present. The Queen asked Madame 
D’Arblay to prolong her visit, and spend the next day 
at tU^ Xiodge; and we can imagine her feelings on 
fin^g herself among old scenes and old acquaintances, 
with her inner life so wholly changed. 

7^ Queen commissioned Mademoiselle Jacobi to 
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present a little packet to Madame D’Arblay. It con¬ 
tained a hundred guineas, being a joint present from 
their Majesties. “ Tell Madame D’Arblay,” she said, 
“it is for the paper—^nothing for the trouble;” and 
the gratified author felt the prettiness of the compli¬ 
ment, and the kindness of feeling which was expressed 
ill the Queen’s acceptance of her “ trouble.” Bad 
weather detained them a day or two longer than they 
had intended to stay at Windsor, but this only afforded 
additional time for interviews witli royalty and visits 
to old friends. Each day they dined with Mademoiselle 
Jacobi. No formal introduction of M. D’Arblay to the 
royal family took place ; but the Queen and the 
Princesses satisfied their feminine curiosity by seeing 
him at U little distance, and the King, observing him 
on the terrace, asked if that were M. D’Arblay, and 
entered into conversation with hiiA On the terrace, 
also. Colonel Digby, who chanced to .be in waiting, 
came forward to greet his old acquaintance. 

Critics have differed about the merits of “ Camilla.” 
A small, but by no means ill-judging, minority prefer 

I _ 

it to the author’s earlier works. In plot, development 
of character, and natural pathos, it seems to us not 
inferior to “ Evelina ” and “ Ceciliabut the style is 
less easy and flowing, betraying the first symptoms of 
that falling off which afterwards became so apparent, 
and which we are inclined to attribute to a double 
cause. When Fanny Burney first imitated Johnson’s' 
style, she lost that ease of diction which belonged to 
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her as a natural gift; still something not wholly ob¬ 
jectionable was substituted for it. But when she 
began to mix intimately with French people, and to 
converse and to write very much in their language, we 
suspect she grew into the habit of thinking in French 
also. Had she never fallen out of her own original 
English style, we believe that, however held in abeyance, 
it might have been resumed at pleasure; but the in¬ 
volutions of the French idiom, grafted on the sonorous 
periods of her second manner—a manner not innate or 
settled beyond corruption—^led to the long-drawn 
sentences, and high-flown phraseology, which, in her 
latter works, have been so much condemned. 

But whatever the intrinsic merit of the new novel, 
its absolute succecs, in a pecuniary point of view, was 
undoubted; ^nd now the original plan of building a 
cottage for themselves was resumed by M. and Madame 
D’Arblay, It was, however, a little modified to meet 
their parental wishes. Instead of accepting the piece 
of land in Mr. Lock’s park, which, when built on, 
could only in courtesy have been occupied by them¬ 
selves, it was arranged that Mr. Lock should let M. 
D’Arblay a field, on a ninety-nine years’ lease, on 
which the cottage should be erected, and thus become 
a Utile property for the young Alexander. The chosen 
spot was beautifully situated between Norbtify Park 
and Dorking, and the foundations for the new residence, 
to be called Camilla Cottage, were laid in the autumn 
gf 1796, and the cottage itself built the following year. 
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The pleasure connected with this und^taking was 
somewhat chequered by the death of Dr. Burney’s 
second wife, who appears to have endeared herself to 
her step-children by her many amiable qualities. 
Much of Madame D’Arblay’s time was occupied in 
visits to Chelsea and in offering such condolences as 
were in her power to her beloved father. Indeed, to 
the last hour of his life she was a devoted daughter; 
and, on the occasion of some difficulty arising about 
Dr. Burney’s apartments at Chelsea College, his 
daughter, greatly as she abhorred asking favours, 
solicited an interview with the Queen, and obtained 
the royal influence in his favour. 

In the autumn of 1797, M. and Madame D’Arblay 
took possession of their cottage, built under their own 
eye, and from M, D’Arblay’s own plan. We rather 
suspect it cost a good deal more than they had expected, 
and the increase of the window <taxes at this time com- 
pelled them to darken four of their casements, thus 
disfiguring the outside and obscuring the interior. 
However, there was great delight associated with the 
taking possession, and visitors of all degrees soon came 
to see the cottage and its owners. Among the earliest 
were Lally Tolendal and tlie Princesse d’Henin, who 
waded through mud ankle-deep for the purpose. 
Mr. Broome, also, was expected, a gentleman to whom 
Mrs. Francis, who had now been five years a widow, 
was about, to be united. Circumstances somewhat 
delayed his visit; but Madame D’Arblay, in writing 
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io her sister«on the subject, described the rude, ur- 
finished state of their dwelling in the following lively 
manner: “ With all these impediments, however, to 
convivial hilarity, if he will eat a quarter of a joint of 
meat (his share, I mean), tied up by a pack-thread, 
and roasted by a log of wood on the bricks,—and declare 
no potatoes so good as those dug by M. D’Arblay out 
of our garden,—and protest our small-beer gives the 
spirits of champagne,—and make no inquiries where 
we have deposited the hops he .will conclude we have 
emptied out of our table-cloth,—and pronounce that 
bare walls are superior to tapestry,—and promise iis 
the first sight of his epistle upon visiting a new-built 
cottage, we shall be sincerely happy to receive him in 
our hermitage, where I hope to learn, for my dearest 
Charlotte’s sake, to love him as much as, for his own, 
I have very long admired him.” 

Both before the walls of the cottage were papered 
and afterwards, they echoed to the voices of goodly 
company, and to saHies of wit to which many a showy 
mansion was quite a stranger. At no time of her life 
had affectation or pretence been any part of Madame 
D’Aiblay's character; and one great reason why she 
and ber husband felt their poverty so little was that 
they did not conceal or gloss it over, or seem ashamed 
of it. ^ When practising much self-denial so as to reduce 
their expenses, she took no credit to herself, but quoted 
an expression of Dr. Johnson’s, wliich ought to be im¬ 
printed on every youthful xnind. When some one in' 
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Ills presence observed that a certain person “ had no 
turn for economy,” he answered, “ Sir, you might as 
well say that he has no turn for honesty.” When 
people have the resolution frankly to say, " I cannot 
afford it,” in answer to every temptation to extrava¬ 
gance, they disarm poverty of its sting; and it was 
by carrying out this straightforward plan that the 
D’Arblays enjoyed peace, content, and the society 
of chosen friends, in their pretty cottage. Both had 
been acquainted with palaces, and had visited among 
the high-born and the magnificent; but mixing with 
the gay world had not destroyed their simple tastes, ' 
or made them envious of show and luxury. 

For five years the cottage was their home; but the 
time did not pass away monotonously or uneventfully. 
There seem about this period to have been several 
efforts made at dramatic writing by Madame D’Arblay, 
but either her plays were not acted, or they were 
withdrawn from the stage; yet, for reasons already 
given, we are not inclined to consider the failure of 
Madame D’Arblay’s plays as any blot on her escutcheon. 
Her new duties, however, must have occupied her time 
very much; while M. D’Arblay cultivated his garden 
and grew vegetables, which, in those days of dear 
provisions, formed an important item in their economy, 
his wife attended to household matters, and was the 
instructress of their little boy, a child with more than 
ordinary abilities and most engaging, artless manners, 
like the generality of ** only children ” who are brought 
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up without companions of their own age, he was quaint 
and original in the exticme. 

Madame D’Arblay \ isitcd the Queen and the Prin¬ 
cesses at stated intervals, and it is pleasant to observe 
how, as time passed on, the intervals became shorter, 
and the visits longer and more confidential. Madame 
D’Arblay had been desired on one of these occasions 
to bring her little boy, and the Diary gives an enter¬ 
taining account of the scene which ensued. We fancy 
we sec the nod of his little head, and h<'ar his unabashed 
“ Tanky, Queen,” and appreciate the thorough good- 
heartedness of the Princess Augusta, who, finding the 
urchin somewhat rude and troublesome in the Queen’s 
presence, hastened to say, “ He has been so good up¬ 
stairs, mamma, that nothing could bo better behaved.” 
The truth was, the Princesses were affectionately 
attached to Madame D’Arblay, and would, any of 
them, have saved her an embarrassment if possible; 
while for their own part they were so secure of her 
regard and respect, that they threw aside nearly every 
yestige of etiquette in receiving her. Even the Queen 
seems every year to have grown more and more cor¬ 
dial a^d condescending. The little Alexander returned 
home after his introduction at the Palace with a car¬ 


riage full of toys—memorials of an occasion never to 
« 

be foi^otten by his mother. 



opening of the year 1800 Was darkened to 
P’Arblay by the deepest affliction which had 


fet feUen on her—the death of her beloved sister 
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Susanna. Mr^. Phillips had resided for some time in 
Ireland, and the Rebellion of *98 had occasioned much 
anxiety among her friends on her account. Hardly were 
llicir fears for her comfort and safety appeased, when 
intelligence of her failing health plunged them into 
new distress. In thi* winter of *99 it was decided that 
she should be brought to London by easy journeys, 
her brother’s carriage being placed at her disposal. 
She bore the passage across the Channel—in those 
days of Ckunisy sailing vessels no slight trial—suffi¬ 
ciently well to write to her father and sister on land¬ 
ing, but soon there was a change for the worse; she 
could Jiot proceed on her journey, and th(‘ sisters never 
again nu't. Mrs. Phillips died on the 6th of January, 
and it was M. D’Arblay’s task to break to his wife the 
fact of her bereavement; but the shock was terrible, 
and, notwithstanding her prayers and struggles for 
resignation, for very long we can trace her enduring 
sorrow in every line she wrote. Many months passed 
before even an outward show of cheerfulness returned 
to her. At this time of trial the royal family ex- 
])ressed their sorrow and kindest sympathy. Madame 
D’Arblay had an interview of three hours* duration 
with the Queen, whose “kind goodness” she declared 
herself unable to describe; and the Princess Augusta, 
—whom she calls her “ own Princess,** and whom she 
evidently loved the dearest of all,—took her in her arms, 
and with kisses, and moistened eyes, and fond words, 
showed her commiseration. “ It is impossible more of 
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comfort or gratification could be given than I received 
from them all,” wrote Madame D’Arblay to her friend 
Mrs. Lock. 

But while the D’Arblays were leading lives appa¬ 
rently the most private and domestic, they were half 
unconsciously becoming absorbed in the great vortex 
of public events. Influential friends in France had 
succeeded in having M. D’Arblay’s name erased from 
the list of emigrants; a communication was opened 
between him and his remaining relatives, and a ra¬ 
tional hope began to be entertained that some little 
fragment from the wreck of his property might be 
recovered. Bonaparte, not yet Napoleon the Great, 
but hardly less powerful as First Consul, had restored 
order and law to France; life and property were again 
safe, and though new names were rising in the political 
firmament, he was never disinclined to attach old ones 
to his side. After the peace of Amiens, M. D’Arblay 
petitioned to be placed on the list of retired Frencli 
officers; and it was intimated to him that his desire 
might be complied with if he would previously serve 
in the army of the Republic at St. Domingo, where 
General Ifeclerc was endeavouring to put down Tous- 
saint’s insurrection. He would have accepted this 
condition had he been positively promised his retire¬ 
ment at the close of that expedition. But it was clear 
that the French Government desired to draw an expe¬ 
rienced officer into its service, and declined making 
pledges that it would be difficult to break. Only a 
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few weeks afterwards, however, General Bcrthiei^, then 
Minister of War in Franco, announced that his ap¬ 
pointment was made out on his own terms. These 
terms had included a stipulation that in case war should 
again break out between France and England, he 
should never be required to take up arms against the 
British Government; and though, in accepting the 
appointment, he repeated this stipulation, he so firmly 
considered it already understood, that ho waited not 
for further tidings, but set off for Paris to receive 
orders. 

Before he could leave England M. D’Arblay was 
required at the Alien Office to engage that he would 
not return within a year ; but when he reached Paris 
the expectations which had led him there were at once 
overthrown. The Government intimated that he must 
consider the letters of the Minister of War annulled, 
as his condition not to serve against England could not 
be accepted. Ills disappointment was great, but never 
for a moment did his intentions waver ; he would have 

I 

died rather than take up arms against the country of 
his wife,—the country where thousands of exiles had 
been sheltered and assisted. Ho could not return to 
England for a year ; there was nothing to be done but 

to entreat his wife to let the cottage, and to bring their 

1 

child and join him in Paris. Accordingly, after many 
tearful leave-takings, but with a heart buoyant at the 
thoughts of meeting her beloved husband, Madame 
D^Arblay started from London on her tedious journey 
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early in April 1802 . Little did slie suspect how long 
and weary would be her banishment. 

The First Consul probably saw that if he agreed 
to General D’Arblay’s stipulation, a similar one would 
be made by other offi(;crs who had been indebted to 
English hospitality, but this objection ought to liave 
been frankly made in the first instance. Nevertheless 
Bonaparte was not ill disposiid towards the Koyalist 
officer. M. do Lafayette made himself mediator be¬ 
tween them, and reported Bonaparte’s assurance that 
the refusal to serve without conditions should not in¬ 
jure him beyond the loss of his appointment, and that 
in considering M. D’Arblay’s deterinin.ation he should 
look upon him only as the husband of Miss Burney, 
Qu*il ne considercrait dans cette demarche qiie le 
mart de Cecilia” were Bonaparte’s own words. We 
may believe he was sincere, as he subsequently granted 
M. D’Arblay the pay of a retired officer witliout his 
serving either under the Republic or the Empire—his 
retraite, as it was called, amounting to rather more* 
than sixty pounds per annum. 

The D’Arblays were still in France when the short 
peace abruptly terminated; and, like hundreds of others, 
they found themselves for long years cut off from Eng¬ 
lish ties and associations. Had the unfortunate dHentts 
foreseen the time which would pass before again there 
would be freedom of transit from one country to the 
other, something like despair would have weighed 
down many a brave heart; but happily they had hope 
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from month to month, and year to year, that their exile 
would terminate; and though the hope so often proved 
delusive, yet it cheered and consoled them again and 
again. 

In some respects Madame D’Arblay suffered less 
than many of her compatriots, to whom for twelve 
years France w'as little })etter than a wide prison. At 
least she was not separated from child or husband, and 
through her marrisige she found herself among family 
connexions, some of whom won her true esteem and 
regard. M. D’Arblay was not the only emigrant who 
had returned in security to Paris, and many old inti¬ 
macies were now renewed ; while Madame D’Arblay’s 
literary reputation, and far more her private worth, 
drew new friends of the highest distinction about her. 
Yet with all these ameliorations of their forced exile, 
it was a very severe trial. So great was the difficulty 
of communication with England under Bonaparte’s 
stringent regulations, that a letter was frequently 
many months passing from one country to the other. 
The only chance was that of a friendly private hand, 
and the opportunity of sending a letter from Calais to 
New York, en route for London, was thought a most 
happy event. It may be imagined how many sheets 
that would have gladdened homo firesides were either 
seized by the Custom-house searchers or slipped 
through some of the several hands through which 
they had to pass. 

When we consider how many dear friends Madame 
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D’Arblay had left in England, and how alTcctionato 
and devoted a daughter and sister she? was—how volu¬ 
minous a correspondent she had hitherto proved, and 
how completely she relied for happiness on constant 
intercourse with those she loved, we can understand 
the keen disappointments and protracted anxiety sho 
must have endured. Poverty, too,—real grim Poverty— 
looked them sternly in the face ; but, as of old, they 
kpew how to encounter it. Very hard must it have 
seemed that they could not combine their resources, 
but so it was. In one of the few letters wliich reached 
Dr. Burney, Madame D’Arblay, writing in 1805; speaks 
with thankfulness of her husband having obtained em¬ 
ployment in one of the civil departments. The salary 
was small, but she says that the situation was no sine¬ 
cure ; and she continues, “ He attends at his bureau 
from half-past nine to half-past four o’clock everyday; 
and, as we live so far off as Passy, he is obliged to set 
off for his office between eight and nine, and does not 
return to his hermitage till past five. However, what 
necessity has urged us to desire and made him solicit, 
we must not, now acquired, name or think of with 
murmuring regret. He has the happiness to be placed 
amongst extremely worthy people, and those who are 
his chefs in office treat him with every possible mark 
of coi|sidcration and feeling.’* In the same letter she 
mentions that all their resources from England ceased 
with the peace, and that M. D’Arblay had found 
nearly nothing remaining of his natural and here- 
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ditary claims in his own provinceso wo may pre¬ 
sume that his retired pay and clerk’s salary formed 
nearly, if not the whole, of their income. The truth 
was, there were so many formalities to go through, 
and there was so much difficulty to encounter in esta¬ 
blishing his claims to the hereditary property, that it 
was a chance if it would compensate for the risk and 
trouble to be incurred. Meanwhile the young Alex¬ 
ander was growing up, and his education becoming a 
serious consideration. But whatever self-denial the 
parents found it necessary to exercise, their son’s 
welfare was always an object for which sacrifices were 
cheerfully made. 

It gives one some idea of the difficulty of commu¬ 
nication between the two countries to observe, that a 
letter of Madame I>’Arblay. to her father at the com¬ 
mencement bears date September 1807, but was only 
completed and despatched the following August. Dis¬ 
appointed of the first expected opportunity, she had to 
wait eleven months for another. In the opening para¬ 
graph she laments her ignorance of the fate of her last 
six letters, and recapitulates some of their contents, 
mentioning that “ two of them were antiques that had 
waited three or four years some opportunity/* There 
was, of course, equal difficulty in transmitting letters 
from England, and probably Madame D’Arblay had 
not yet heard the good news that George the Third, 
in consideration of Dr. Burney’s services tq art and 
literature, and his advanced age, had granted him a 
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pension of 300if. per annum. In one case such an 
accumulation of ill news had taken place, that tidings 
of the death of the Princess Amelia, of the hopeless in¬ 
sanity of the King, and of the death of her kind friend 
Mr. Lock, reached Madame D’Arblay at the same 
time. Each calamity was to her affectionate nature a 
real sorrow, and the intelligence of them seemed the 
more heart-breaking because it was given without de¬ 
tails, and as if the circumstances were already known. 
The bearer of this letter was believed to be a “ trusty 
returned prisoner;” but at one time correspondence 
with England was prohibited under pain of death. 
This cruel edict was so terrifying, that for two years 
communication entirely ceased between Madame D*Ar- 
blay and her English friends. It was even forbidden 
to transmit an address or a memorandum across the 
Channel! 

In the year 1810, having been separated from 
father country and native friends for eight years, 
Madame D’Arblay entertained for a little time a wild 
hope that she should be able to visit England, and 
spend a month or two at Chelsea. Just about that 
period many ladies had contrived to procure passports 
for short excursions, “ though no male was permitted, 
under any pretence, to quit France save with the 
armyJ? M. D’Arblay, anxiously desiring to gratify 
his wffe, exerted himself, and enlisted the services of 
the Count de Narbonne to procure her passport. It 
was obtained, though not for England ; perhaps for 
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Canada,” Madame D’Arblay writes in recording the 
circiimstan(!c, and adds, “ M. le Breton (the Secretary 
of the Institute) who brought it to me, himself assured 
me tliat no difficulty would bo made for me either to 
go or to return, as I was known to have lived a life 
the most inoffensive to the Government;” and “as I 
should leave behind me such sacred hostages as my 
husband and my son.” 

But a new disappointment was in store for her; 
while in the very act of packing, “ bending over her 
trunk to press in its contents,” a messenger arrived 
to bid her stop, telling her that political changes had 
occasioned new regulations, and that not so much as 
a lishing-boat was now permitted to quit the coast. 

Soon after this disappointment a great affliction 
befell Madame D’Arblay. She was threatened with 
cancer, and to avert so dreadful a malady submitted 
to a painful surgical operation; but as soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered for travelling, the plan of 
visiting England was resumed, this time, however, 
with alterations of importance. Her son Alexander 
had now, in 1812, spent ten years in France, and 
would very soon be liable to the conscription, which 
was every year becoming more severe and exacting. 
Napoleon used up his people like other materials of 
war. The idea of young D’Arblay being compelled 
to servo against the country of his mother and his 
birth was revolting to both parents ; and such a 
catastrophe was to be avoided at all hazards. With 
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infinite difficulty a passport for mother and son waa 
obtained ; and after six weeks* delay at Dunkirk, with 
a narrow e-^cape of being detained in France, and a 
tiresome voyage of two days and divers disasters, 
Madame D’Ai’blay had the great happiness of reaching 
her native land. On landing at Deal she stooped 
down on one knee, and picked up the nearest bright 
pebble to press to her lii)s in token of her joy. Oh, 
those days of tedious travelling I No railway train 
•was there to whisk them in a few hours to the me¬ 
tropolis ; besides, Madame D’Arblay was so fearful 
of the effects of a* surprise on her father, that she 
purposely remained at Deal until he could receive the 
joyful intelligence of her arrival. She had not had 
tlie means even of communicating her hopes and in¬ 
tention. They slept one night at Canterbury, and 
proceeded the next day towards Chelsea. On the 
road they met a gentleman, who, after passing them 
twice, “ looked in and pronounced her name.” It was 
Dr. Charles Burney, who had been watching for his 
sister for hours, and through a mistake for three 
nights following. Ten years had passed since they 
had looked on each other, and what changes they must 
have seen ! But of all the Burneys it might be said 
that time never chilled their affections, or made cold 
their hearts, and the joy of the meeting with the so- 
long^ost relative made some compensation for the 
Borrow of her absence. It was evening when the 
travellers reached Chelsea. Madame D’Arblay could 
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only demand to sec her dear father alone. “ For- 
turiatel}^,” she says, “ he had had the same feeling, 
and had charged all the family to stay away, and all 
the world to be denied.” In truth, the meeting was 
too sacred for witnesses to have part in it. Enough 
that the devoted daughter saw at a glance the havoc 
which time had made. Dr. Burney was now cighty- 
eix years of age—the old, old man, weak and tot¬ 
tering, and with “ hearing most cruelly impaired,” 
yet, when he discoursed, she delights to add, “ ho re¬ 
animated, and was at times all himself.” 

We must pass rapidly over the events of the next 
eighteen months. Madame D’Arblay’s presence was, 
for many reasons, too necessary in England for her 
to think of returning to Paris, although she was dis¬ 
tressed by this lengthened separation from her hus¬ 
band, and the great difficulty of communicating with 
him. During this period her son was entered at the 
University of Cambridge ; and she finished and pub¬ 
lished a work which she had commenced in France, 
called “ The Wanderer.” The great age of Dr. Bur¬ 
ney and his increasing infirmities, made his children 
aware that they could not hope to have him among 
them much longer. Madame D’Arblay devoted a 
great portion of her time to her venerable father for 
the months which preceded his death, and he expired 
in her presence on the 12th April, 1814. If the dates 
which we find in her “ Memoirs of Dr. Burney” be cor¬ 
rect, it was the day on which he completed his eighty- 
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eighth year; yet she does not notice the coincidence. 
She met this stroke with resignation, conscious how 
severe his sufTcrings had been, and grateful that so 
beloved a father had been spared to her so long. 

Another deatli, the intelligence of which was re¬ 
ceived about this period, affected her deeply ; and the 
more bitterly because she knew how great a sorrow 
it would prove to her husband, whom she could not 
comfort with her presence or her sympathy. The 
Count de Narbonne, M. D’Arbi ay’s dearest friend, and 
the godfather of his son, had long since joined the 
French army, had become aid-de-camp to Napoleon, 
and was one of the thousands who sank under the 
horrors of the retreat from Moscow, It seemed as 
if every great event which had shaken Europe for 
the last twenty years was associated with the private 
circumstances and affections of the D’Arblays. 

Yet, amid the many sorrows of her lonely sojourn 
in England, she was not without some compensating 
gratifications. Correspondence with the royal family, 
during her residence in France, had been impossible ; 
indeed she had not dared to mention their names, 
and had scarcely ventured to allude to public affairs 
in the few letters she had written, knowing that the 
risk to the bearers would have been doubled had her 
letters been other than purely domestic ones. But 
the Queen and Princesses understood these restraints 
thoroughly, and even appreciated Madame D’Arblay’s 
discretion. Tliey received her with affectionate kind- 
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ness, and whenever in town appointed long and 
frequent interviews. In one of her letters she men¬ 
tions that out of five days the royal family had spent in 
London, she had been admitted three times, remaining 
each day till seven or eight o*clock, when the Queen 
and her daughters went out to dine with some of 
the Princes. We suspect that few great ladies about 
the Court were so truly esteemed by her Majesty 
and the. Princesses as Madame D’Arblay. But, quite 
indopciidently of the personal regard which for above 
twenty years they had felt for her, she must now 
have been an exceedingly interesting and instructive 
companion. The wonderful career of Napoleon was 
then a theme so engrossing, that wo of a later gene¬ 
ration can with difficulty i*ealise the interest attached 
to tlie merest anecdote about him. Madame D’Arblay 
had lived ten years in France, and aloof from the 
Emperor’s party, had yet mixed with his partisans, 
and known intimately members of every political de¬ 
nomination. His person was familiar to her; his 
voice she had heard; and what with her natural gift 
of acute observation, and her cultivated powers of 
description, it is hardly too much to say that these 
royal ladies had never met with any one so able and 
so willing to give them a just view of the state of 
France at that period as their old acquaintance 
Madame D’Arblay. 

The festivities, the rejoicings, and the fervour of 
popular feeling which resulted from the peace of 1814, 
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are a matter of history. At this time, and just before 
the restored King’s return to Paris, Madamo D’Arblay, 
as the wife of a Royalist officer, was presented to Louis 
the Eighteenth by his own desire. Indeed, it would 
make a long catalogue to enumerate half the eminent 
people to >yhom Madame D’Arblay now became known, 
or with whom she resumed acquaintance. But it miiy 
show the consideration in which she was held to re • 
mark, that when her health rendered evening visiting 
imprudent, a small select morning party was made up 
for her by Lady Crewe, the name of each guest being 
submitted to her, and so much thought evinced to 
spare her fatigue, that after the number was complete, 
express permission was asked before adding to it a 
distinguished and amiable nobleman. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, General 
D’Arblay was reinstated in his military rank ; and 
not only did Louis the Eighteenth date back the 
brevet to the year 1792, when it had been signed by 
his unfortunate brother Louis the Sixteenth, but 
placed him in the Royal Corps de Garde under the 
Due de Luxembourg. After the struggles and vicis¬ 
situdes the D’Arblays had experienced, they looked 
upon this honourable distinction as a necessary step to 
General D’Arblay’s peaceful retirement into private 
life. lie had entered the army at thirteen years of 
age, and was now sixty ; and though the last twenty 
years had been consumed in anxious exile, or in the 
depressing duties of an occupation beneath hi? abilities 
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and right position, his frame had perhaps been more 
worn than it would have been if exposed only to the 
average hardships of his profession. He paid a short 
visit to England in the early part of 1814; but in the 
autumn of that year we find both him and Madame 
D’Arblay again in Paris, under far different circum¬ 
stances from their previous residence. 

The appointment in the King’s guard was rather 
honourable than lucrative; still they were in more 
easy circumstances than they had yet known, and, 
from their position, moving in the most distinguished 
circles. The Duchess d’Angoulemc had expressed 
herself ini crested in Madame D’Ai'blay’s writings; 
had lamented not seeing her in England, and had 
mentioned that Queen Charlotte had spoken of her 
with peculiar kindness. All these compliments, care¬ 
fully repeated by third persons, led Madame D’Arblay 
to solicit permission to pay her respects to the Duchess, 
and an interview was appointed. It lasted nearly an 
hour, and afforded Madame D’Arblay an opportunity 
for exercising that true good-breeding to which we 
have before alluded. When ushered into the presence 
of her Highness, without certain formalities which 
she had been led to expect, she mistook the Duchess 
for one of her ladies-in-waiting, accepted a seat with¬ 
out hesitation, and replied to the observations which 
were made without more show of respect than was due 
from one gentlewoman to another. Presently, the in¬ 
quiry of the Duchess May 1 keep the book you have 
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sent me?” startled her into the conviction that she 
was addressing the daughter of Marie Antoinette. Her 
own words shall tell the sequel:— • 

“ I really seemed thunderstruck. I had ap¬ 
proached her with so little formality, I had received 
all her graciousness with so little apparent sense of 
her condescension, I had taken my seat, nearly unasked, 
so completely at my ease, and I had pronounced so 
unceremoniously the plain vous^ without softening it 
with one Altesse Roy ale, that I had given her reason 
to think me either the most forward person in my 
nature, or the worst bred in my education existing. I 
was in a consternation and a confusion that robbed me 
of breath; and my first impulse was to abruptly arise, 
confess my error, and offer every respectful apology I 
could devise; but as my silence and strangeness pro¬ 
duced silence, a pause ensued that gave me a moment 
for reflection, which represented to me that son 
Altesse Royale might be seriously hurt, that nothing 
in her demeanour had announced her rank; and such 
a discovery might lead to increased distance and re¬ 
serve in her future conduct upon other extra audiences 
that could not but be prejudicial to her popularity, 
which ali’eady was injured by an opinion extremely 
unjust, but very generally spread, of her haughtiness. 
It was better, therefore, to bo quiet, and let hei sup¬ 
pose that embarrassment, and English awkwardness, 
and mauvaise honte, had occasioned my unaccountable 
manners, I preserved, therefore, my taciturnity till, 
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tired of her own, she gently repeated, ‘ Puis-je le 
garder cette copic que vous m*avez envoyee V civilly 
adding, that she should be happy to read it again 
when she had a little forgotten it, and had a little more 
time. I seized this fortunate moment to express my 
grateful acknowledgments for her goodness with the 
most unaffected sincerity, yet scrupulously accom¬ 
panied with all the due forms of profound respect.” 

Trifling as this anecdote may seem, it shows a 
trait of character that maybe received.as evidence. 
Good manners are presumed to represent courteous 
and unselfish feeling, and a certain code is laid down 
which people often blindly obey without inquiring the 
reasons for it. But it frequently happens — more 
especially to those who mix much with the world— 
that circumstances out of all rule and precedent occur; 
and then it is that the prompt natural politeness of the 
heart shines out with all its soft lustre. Madame 
D'Arblay preferred that she should be convicted her¬ 
self of awkwardness and mauvaise honte to giving the 
Princess a moment’s pain by the supposition that she 
had not maintained her proper dignity, or to running 

f 

the chance of leading the royal lady to ungracious 
haughtiness in future. 

This interview took place early in the memorable 
year 1815. In a few weeks afterwards the Bourbons 
were again chased from Paris by the return of 
Napoleon; and it belongs to history to narrate the 
world-famous events which ensued. But future his- 

O 
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tbrians may be indebted to Madame D’Arblay’s per¬ 
sonal narrative for much vivid description of the state 
of France and the terrors and dangers of the Royalists 
at this time. She herself escaped into Belgium with a 
party of friends, but endured the most cruel anxiety about 
her husband, who now, called into active service, found 
it perilous or impossible to communicate with her, 
Madame D’Arblay was in Brussels while the battle 
of Waterloo was raging to decide the fate of Bona¬ 
parte and of Europe; and her vivid account of those 

days is as a fountain whence later writers have drawm, 
^ . 
and will draw for their descriptions. General D^Ar- 

blay, though present on many perilous occasions— 
though encountering much hard service at this period 
uninjured, was disabled from the kick of a horse, and 
the subsequent unskillul treatment of a surgeon. No 
sooner was this sad news communicated to Madame 
D’Arblay, than, unmindful of difficulty or danger, she 
set off for Treves, and after a tiresome journey of 
five, days reached the bedside of her beloved husband. 
We have not space to dwell on his tedious illness oi¬ 
lier anxious cares; it is enough to ssiy that General 
D’Arblay’s shattered health precluded further active 
service, and it was finally, decided that they should 
return to England. Tlieir son being intended for the 
Church, it was their natural desire to reside in the coun¬ 
try which must'be his home; but they consoled them¬ 
selves for their separation from their Parisian friends 
by projecting a yearly visit to the French capital. 
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Several considerations induced them to make Bath 
their place of residence. This city combined many of 
the advantages of London and of the country, and was 
the frequent resort of a number of their acquaintances. 
Mrs. Piozzi seems to have chiefly resided there for 
many years; from time to time her name casually 
occurs in the correspondence of her friends, and we 
glean that during the last years of his life Signor 
Piozzi was a great invalid, and his wife a very tender 
and affectionate nurse. Though Mrs. Piozzi appeared 
at times as gay as ever, she must have keenly felt the 
slights of the world consequent on her second marriage. 
It was not enough that people marked their contempt 
for her by dropping her acquaintance—though we 
suspect that in many instances to avoid such humilia¬ 
tion she was the first to withdraw her intimacy—but 
a great deal of positive malignity was shown towards 
her. Her writings—even those printed originally only 
for private circulation—were ridiculed by Mr. Gifibrd 
and others in an unjust and ungenerous spirit, and 
without any recognition of those qualities in her nature 
which ought to have been weighed against many weak¬ 
nesses. That in her old age her heart continued warm 
and her temper unsoured, may be looked on as some evi¬ 
dence of that worth which Johnson had appreciated. The 
renewal of Madame D’Arblay’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
Piozzi, at Bath, was among the pleasant episodes con¬ 
nected with her return to England; and but for General 
D’Arblay’s illness, winch occupied her mind almost 
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entirely, something approaching the old affectionate 
intimacy would again have existed between them. 
The letters of this period fall into the cordial tone of 
former times, wifii the added gravity belonging to their 
years. Their friendship had begun in the hey-day of 
their lives, and now the elder was seventy-five and the 
younger above sixty. Truly did Johnson say nature 
has provided that an old friend cannot easily be lost. 

We must hasten to the mournful close. General 
D’Arblay never entirely recovered from his hurt; and 
early in 1818 his illness became alarming. He was 
perfectly aware of his danger, and conversed freely 
with his wife and son on his approaching death. 
Though acknowledging that life had never been so 
sweet to him as now—when cai’cs and anxieties seemed 
over, and a haven of rest in view—ho bowed unre- 
piningly to the Will of the Most High with the rcsig- 

I 

nation of a Christian. The greatest agony of Madame 
D’Arblay’s eventful life was at hand, but she also ex¬ 
emplified the fortitude which religion alone can bestow, 
and neither unnerved the dying man by the exhibition 
of her passionate regrets, or disabled herself from tend¬ 
ing him to the last. 

About noon, on Sunday, May 3d, he awoke from 
a gentle slumber, and asked for some beverage which 
was at hand. He was so weak that he could not hold 
the cup, and his devoted wife moistened his lips with 
a spoon several times. He looked at her with ineffable 
tenderness, and pathetically said, “ Qui -She 
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caught at his meaning—understood that his mind was 
asking, “Who shall do this for you?”—and in a 
paroxysm of feeling, catching at a wild hope, she ex¬ 
claimed, “ Fom, my dearest ami, —^you, yourself! You 
shall recover and take your revenge.” Ho smiled an 
incredulous smile, and shut his eyes in silence. 

Later in the day, as he was supported nearly up¬ 
right in bed by pillows, he bent forward, and taking 
her hand and holding it between both his own, ut¬ 
tered the tender assurance that his last thought would 
be of their heavenly reunion. “ Je ne sais si ce sera 
le dernier mot,” ho impressively said, “ mais ce sera la 
demiero pensee—Notre reunion.*' They 'were the last 
words he spoke; his soul passed away in slumber before 
midnight, with wife and son watching by his side, un¬ 
certain of the precise moment of his death, the awful 
truth being forced on them by the dread stillness and 
coldness of the sleeper. 

Now her pent-up feelings had play, and though 
from duty and love for her son, Madame D'Arblay 
■struggled for composure, life was darkened to her 
henceforth, and it seems to have been more than a year 
before she entered into coircspondenco with any one 
but her immediate relatives and connexions. In the 
autumn of 1818 Madame D*Arblayl6ft Bath, and after 
a short visit to her brother James, took up her resi¬ 
dence in Bolton Street, Piccadilly. 

Mrs. Piozzi spent the winter of 1820-21 in Pen¬ 
zance, and on her journey thence to Clifton met with 
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ail accidcni—a fall—from the effects of which she 
never recovered. Little more than a year before, on 
the completion of her eightieth year, she had given a 
ball, concert, and supper in the public rooms at Bath, 
to upwards of two hundred persons, and Dpened the 
ball herself; and though a persistence in the pomps 
and vanities of life at fourscore is not to be admired, 
that she could endure such exertion proved how little 
impaired w^erc her powers. She had b(.‘en all her life 
the woman of society, and loved it to the last. Yet 
she showed no vain clinging to life; when her friend 
and physician. Sir George Gibbes, of Bath, visited her 
in her last illness, when she was speechless, she signi¬ 
fied that she knew him well, but that she was beyond 
his aid; and, as if fearful that she were not understood, 
** traced in the air with her extended hands the exact 
outline of a coffin.” Nearly her last words were, “ I 
die in the trust, and the fear of God! ” 

Thus died a remarkable woman, who had been so 
intimately associated with deathless names, that her 
own is little likely to pass away. 

In September 1818, Alexander D’Arblay was or¬ 
dained a deacon of the. Church of England, and in due 
time took‘.Priest’s orders. He was a son worthy of 
his adminible parents, and for many, many years was 
the solace “of Madame D’Arblay’s life. In 1832 she 
published three volumes of Memoirs of her father, and 
they form a curious treasury of facts connected with 
the celebrities of the preceding half century. The 
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faults of the* author’s later style are glaringly apparent 
in the work ; but the critic should surely be gentle in 
his strictures, remembering that when this book was 
completed Madame D’Arblay was entering her eightieth 
year. • 

We have a glimpse of her way of life about the 
years 1823-4, from a letter, in which she speaks of the 
reforms” from which she was reaping benefit. She 
had been wanied into carefulness by her medical attend¬ 
ant, who had said, You have a head overworked, and 
a heart overloaded.” 

“ First,” she writes, ‘‘ totally renouncing for the 
evenings all revision or indulgence in poring over those 
letters and papers whose contents come nearest to my 
heart, and work upon its bleeding regrets; next, trans¬ 
ferring to the evening, as far as is in my power, all of 
sociality with Alex, or my few remaining friends, or 
the few he will present to me of new ones; thirdly, 
constantly going out every day, either in brisk walks 
in the morning, or in brisk jumbles in the carriage of 
one of my three friends, who send for me to a tke-a^ 
tke tea converse.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his diary for November 1826, 
writes that he had been introduced to the author of 
" Evelina ” and “ Cecilia,” “ an elderly lady, with no 
remains of personal beauty, but with a simple and 
gentle manner, and pleasing expression of countenance, 
and apparently quick feelings.” 

Alas! her quick feelings were yet to «^e sorely tried. 
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She survived her beloved sisters Hester and Charlotte, 
and her dear friend IMrs. Lock. But most terrible of 
all was the death of her son. In the course of nature, 
she had hoped ihat he would close her eyes; and the 
world, which she was so well prepared to leave, was 
shining brightly and promisingly on him. He was en¬ 
gaged to be married to a lady every way w'orthy of his 
love, and who had been joyfully accepted for a daughter 
by his mother. In 1836, he'was nominated minister 
of Ely Chapel. He began officiating there in winter, 
but the building, having been long shut up, was damp 
and ill aired, and he was attacked with severe influenza. 
He had never been robust, and his system rapidly gave 
way. On the 19tlL January, 1837, three weeks after 
his seizure, he expired, to the unutterable affliction of 
his venerable mother. 

From this period Madame D’Arblay’s existence 
was a patient waiting for death. In 1839, it became 
apparent that the end was near. In the March of this 
year, on one of the last occasions on which she used a 
pen, writing to a friend, she says, “ How merciful is 
ALL we hnjpo! The ways of Heaven are not dark and 
intricate, But unknown and unimagined, till the great 

•A 

teacher death developes them..** 

In 19’ovember she grew far more feeble, and suffered 
from sleeplessness and nervous imaginations. The one 
“ who was to her as a daughter ** watched over her 
with devoted attention, and though at times her mind 
wandered, was often composed and collected, and 
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absorbed in prayer. She charged her niece with bless¬ 
ings and farewells to several friends, and thanks for 
their kindness to her; and after having had some sleep, it 
being observed to her “ that it was well, for she wanted 
rest,” “ I shall have it soon, my dear,” she answered 
earnestly, fully aware that death was fast approaching. 

She died on the 6th of January, 1840, on the an-, 
niversary of her sister Susanna’s death, ^nd having 
entered her eighty-eighth year. 

The life of Frances Burney, Madame D’Arblay, has 
points of interest far beyond any attached to her literary 
eminence. Not that we would underrate her produc¬ 
tions, though they arc little read by the present gener¬ 
ation, and are perhaps considered by it “ spun out ” 
and “ improbable.” Her novels assuredly paint a state 
of society which the English have happily outgrown, 
and seem now far more improbable than they did when 
they were published; and in thbse more lazy days 
when people of condition—few others were readers— 
seemed to desire to kill time rather than treasure it, 
they nevier objected to the length of a novel. It would 
be unjust to compare her books with those laler, more 
Ifi^mirable female productions, which perhaps would 
never have existed had not Fanny Burney shown that 
a novel might be made the instrument to lash vice and 
folly, or be at any rate a source of harmless amusement, 

and a means of awakening right and kindly feelings. 

_ « 

Until “ Evelina ” appeared, there did not exist a 

novel written by a woman that was worthy of a 
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woman^s perusal. When Fanny Burney was in the 
trepidation of its anonymous publication, Maria Edge- 
worth had not entered her ’teens, and Jane Austen was 
a mere infant. 

But Madame D’Arblay’s true glory, in the eyes ot 
posterity, rests on her excellence as a woman. It is 
impossible to deny that in her were combined virtues 
and great qyalities that are too often considered oppo¬ 
sites. Strictly just'she was, yet magnanimously gene¬ 
rous. Witty, and loving conversation, she was yet 
discreet, and never, for the sake of a hon mot^ spoke 
unkindly of the absent. Patriotic in the extreme, she 
yet surmounted national prejudices, and freely acknow¬ 
ledged excellence wherever she found it. Faithful and 
devoted in her attachments, she yet lavished her warm 
regard'on a numerous family and on many friends, 
disproving the silly assertion, if disproof were needed, 
that they whose attachments are fewest love the most 
truly. Far from insensible to literary fame, she never 
allowed the pursuit of it to interfere with a duty. 
In fact, in all the relations of life, as daughter and 
sister, as wife and mother, as servant, mistress, and 
friend) ;^e shines out a true, affectionate, and self- 
dcnyii^ woman. 
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- Thy lore 

Shall chant itself its own beatitudes 
Afcer its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad: 

A poor man, served by thee, shall make thee rich; 

A sick man, helped by thee, shall make thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reigb 
The summer calm of golden charity. • • • • 

The stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead. 

The intuitive decision of a bright ‘ 
i^d thorough-edged intellect. . . • • 

Alfred Tennyson. 

It is a common fallacj for people with good intentions, 
but of little energy or firmness of principle, to fancy 
while listening to the recital of great deeds, that they, 
too,, should have acted nobly had their lot been cast in 
stirring and eventful limes. Doubtless circumstances 
dcvelope character, and are, as it were, a setting to 
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the picture of a life; but, on the other hand, character 
controls circumstance, and it may be asserted that there 
is no position so unfavourable that a high and earnest 
nature placed in it must, of necessity, fade away to the 
dull and common-place. It is good to feel assured of 
this truth; good to have a perfect faith that, if we 
talte up the duties which lie in our path, they will 
surely expand till they present sphere enough for the 
exercise of all our virtues; and good to study with 
loving admiration and sisterly sympathy a life passed 
almost from first to last in gentle charities and heroic 
self-denial. 

Mary Lovell Pickard, bom in Boston, America, 
the 2d ^ctober, 1798, might be called an only 
child, since a babe who died in its infancy before her 
birth was the'only other offspring of her parents. Her 
father was an English merchant who had settled in the 
United States. Mrs. Pickard, whose maiden name 
was Mary Lovell, was the daughter of an American 
gentleman who had distinguished himself in the revo¬ 
lutionary war, been a prominent member of the Conti¬ 
nental Congress, and, finally, had received the appoint¬ 
ment of naval officer in the Boston custom-house. She 
was a woi^ian of vigorous intellect, of deeply-rooted 
, principles, of natural generosity of heart. Con- 
. side^lb^’the l^nior of her husband, she yet, perhaps, 
suri^sed mm in depth of character ; but their opinions 
harmonised so well, that there was no divided infiu- 
;enc6 in the education of their child. 
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Early in 1802 business obliged Mr. Pickard to visit 
England, and he was accompanied thither by his wife 
‘ and their little daughter. Young as the child was, the 
new scenes to which she was introduced made a lasting 
impression on her mind, and twenty years afterwards 
she recognised houses and objects with which she had 
been familiar. Nor was she forgotten by any one who 
had once known her. Not that she was particularly 
handsome, or clever, or graceful, or entertaining, or, in 
fact, that she possessed any of the attributes which 
people are apt to associate with the idea of a heroine ; 
but there was an open truth, and a kindness and good¬ 
ness about her, which won hearts even in her earliest 
childhood. It was remarked on the voyage home, 
which took place when she was five years old, that if, 
childlike, she attempted to run hither and thither, per¬ 
haps in the way of danger, it was enough for Mrs. 
Pickard to say, “ It will make me unhappy, my child, 
if you do that,” for her to be t|uiet in a moment. Even 
in those early days her mother wrote of her. as an 

I 

inexhaustible source of comfort, and as a child of the 
sweetest disposition, who was “always happy.” 

There is good reason to believe that Mrs. Pickard 
was an equally wise and tender mother; one who, as a 
friend said, indulged her child in healthM sports, in 
abundance of playthings, in pleasant excursions, and in 
companionship with other children ; but who, at the 
same time, taught her, both by example aiid precept, 
lessons of piety, industry, gentlieness, and generosity* 
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Until she was thirteen, Mary Pickard seems to have 
been entirely educated by her excellent mother. At 
this time, however, she was placed at a very superior 
boarding-school at Hingham, where she quickly en¬ 
deared herself to her teachers and schoolfellows. She 
is described as tall for her age, not beautiful, but with 
a sweet expression of countenance, as evincing good 
abilities and great industry, and as being one of the 
mofet lively and playful girls in the school. But her 
leading characteristic already showed itself, her strong 
desire to do good in some way or other to her fellow- 
creatures. 

Mary had only been five months at school when 
she was recalled in consequence of the illness of her 
mother. It was now November, and through the 
months of winter, with the terrible shadow of her 
coming bereavement upon her, the young daughter 
played the part of a tender, indefatigable nurse. To do 
80 was a precious privilege and mournful consolation, 
but her trial was an early introduction to the deep 
‘sorrows of life. Mrs. Pickard died in May 1812, and 
Mary, not yet fourteen, found herself suddenly sur¬ 
rounded with the* responsibilities of womanhood. Her 
father was .in the decline of life, broken in spirits, and 
decays iii fortune; while her maternal grand-parents, 
who .^siled« in the same house with them, required 
al4o her constant care and attention. Even in the 
early dayfe of her sorrow she had to rouse her energies, 
to stanch her tears that she might comfort others, and 
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to exert her faculties in dealing with the hardest re^* ! 
ties of life. Mr. Pickard’s affairs had been long 
embarrassed, and now the strictest economy was neces¬ 
sary. 

Mary did not return to Hingham until two years 
after her mother’s death, but meanwhile she had the 
advantage of improving her education at the best 
school in Boston. Already one is i^ruck with the 
combination of good sense and good feeling her re¬ 
marks display, and with the fact that all her self-cul¬ 
ture is leading her to the point of practical iftefiilness. 
Writing to her father during a temporary absence from 
home, she said, “I am no advocate for destroying that 
delicacy which forms, or ought to form, so great a part 
of the female character. But such a degree of it fis * 
is not compatible with sufficient firmness to command 
one’s self in danger, appears to me to be false modesty, 
or sickly sensibility of soul, beneath the dignity of 
beings endowed with power for higher feelings.” 

So far as wo can judge from her letters, Mary must 
have bad some trifling inheritance—probably from her 
mother’s family — though invested in her father’s 
business. In the spring of 1815, Mr. Pickard’s cir¬ 
cumstances had become yet more involved, not from 
his own personal fault, but from the deranged state of 
mercantile affairs consequent on the recent misun¬ 
derstanding of England and America; and he thought 
it necessary to correspond witif his daughter on the 
subject. He told her'in one of his letters that: she 
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would be a joint loser with his other creditors, although 
he hoped tliat out of the wreck enough would be saved 
for her support. For himself, he must get his own* 
living as best he could, and was already seeking em- 

t 

ployment. To this saddening intelligence Mary re¬ 
plied by a beautiful letter. The good feeling it dis¬ 
played might have been found in many an affectionate 
daughter; but the good sense it evinced is not often 
shown at sixteen. After expressing a hope that her 
dear father does not think her so weak as to bend 
under a Change of fortune, or rebel under the decrees 
of Providence, she says:— 

“ I can, I tliink, enter in some measure into your 
feelings, and believe I can feel as you do with regard 
to being dependent on others. I am prepared for 
almost any trial; if my ability is equal to my desire of 
being of service to you in misfortune^ I do not fear 
but that 1 shall be able to support myself, and at least 
not be a burden to you. 1 am sorry you think so much 
of my situationi I shall never regret the loss of in¬ 
dulgences which 1 have never been taught to consider 
as .essential to my happiness, and which do not, in any 
great degree, conduce to it. 1 shall be content in any 
circumstances while 1 know you have not brought on 
yourself calamil^. 1 am not so proud that 1 should 
feel the least repugnance to gaining a living in any 

■‘4 , _ 

useful emfdoymint whatever; I feel that kind of pride 
which assures ihe thp local situation will not disturb 
my peace and with that 1 could combat almost 
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anytliing. I can only regret the loss of property when 
it makes me an incumbrance to my friends, and limits 
my power of communicating good.” 

She was not so proud that-she should feel the least 
repugnance to gaining her living in any useful employ¬ 
ment ! That was not a phrase to be thrown off lightly 
as the thought of the moment; for noble sentiments of 
that desenption are not mere flashes of feeling, but 
must have taken root and grown by slow degrees in 
the mind. The words, too, were all the worthier to 
be commended for being written nearly forty years 
ago. Since those days earaest thinkers have asserted 
the just claims of the worker,” however lowly, to be 
exalted over the mere idler of any degree; but when 
Mary Pickard was a young girl such wholesome opin-‘ 
ions were by no means prevalent. People, both kind- 
hearted, and in many respects clear-headed, were found 
nursing their class prejudices, and insinuating, if they 
did not assert, that there was a degra4ation in gentle* 
women labouring for bread. Maiy Pickard, by the 
divination of her own true heart, knew better; and 
with her we may be very sure that ample means would 
only have enlarged her sphere of usefulness, not brought 
immunity from toil. 

In the summer of 1815, Mary once more returned . 
home to share her father’s cares and anxieties, and to 
aid him in carrying put his schemes of economy. 
About this time her grandfather Lovell died, and for 
nearly two years Mrs. Lovell was a confirmed invalid, 

P 
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indebted in a thousand ways to her grandchild’s ser¬ 
vices. It was during this period that Mary Pickard’s 
constant attendance on the preaching of Dr. Channing 
deepened and conlirmed the religious views she had 
long entertained. Her love of knowledge was great; 
and there is evileuce in her correspondence that she 
deeply lamented that circumstances should have so 
much limited her opportunities of mental improvement; 
yet she had now brought herself to a state of con¬ 
tentment. In a letter to her dear governess, written 
in her nineteenth year, she says, after speaking of her 
aspirations after knowledge :—‘‘But this is all over, 
and I am satisfied that I must bo content with a very 
low degree in the scale of knowledge. But I trust I 
may be good if never great, and am confident that the 
peculiar situation in which I* am placed is one more 
calculated for me than any I could choose for my- 
self.- ■ 

At the death of her grandmother, in 1817, some 
trifling accession of income came to Mary Pickai'd, but 
it made no change in her own personal economies. 
She assisted her father with money, and had always an 
open hand for those that needed her aid to the utmost 
extent of her means. The decease of Mrs. Lovell 
occasioned Mr. Pickard to remove from the house 
which they jirnd jointly occupied; and endeared to 
Mas^ hs it wp by tender recollections of her mother, 
iff9id as the scene of her happy childhood, she felt the 
^(bange as a great sorrow. However, as usua4 she 
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roused herself to do instead of to fret, and seems, in 
many ways, to have been a great help to her fathei. 
She even undertook business joumo} s for him, and on 
one of the^ occasions paid her first visit to New York. 
Whatever her specific occupations were, sho was so 
much engaged that she wrote of herself as only able to 
obtain four hours* sleep. One cannot help fancying that 
her father was rather severe and exacting — although 
she ne\er says so — for she seriously displeased him at 
this time by undertaking a short pleasure excursion to 
vi it some fiiends without first obtaining his sanction. 
Sho must have lost the opportunity altogether had she 
waited to consult him; but unfortunately ho heard of 
her journey by accident, and immediately wrote to a 
lady in New York, expressing his 'astonishment at his 
daughter’s conduct. He could not conceive how sho 
would be able to justify herself for doing so foolish a 
thing. “ I have been expecting daily,” ho says, “ to 
hear what has been done with some muslins she had 
the charge of; but instead of attending to that, she is 
flying like a wild goose about the country.” However, 
not only did she fully “justify herself,” but expressed 
such eoutrition for having displeased him that the 
father’s anger look a new turn, and he reproached 
himself for having used intemperate language to so 
good and dutiful a child. For our own part, wo 
have no doubt^“tho muslins” were disposed of in a 
perfectly satisfactoiy manner. 

In the summer of 1821, Mr. Pickard and his 
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daughter left Boston for a country residence; and the 
circumstance is chiefly remarkable in Mary’s life as 
having afforded her more leisure for reflection and self- 
examination than she had yet known. EVIery earnest 
person, with a serious view of life and duty, must be 
a self-questioner; and probably Mary found that the 
habit of reducing her thoughts and opinions to words 
rendered them more clear and exact. However this 
might be, she had a most dear friend to whom through 
life she wrote confidentially on the subjects nearest 
her heart. From her country retreat, and alluding to 
her former life, she thus expressed herself: “ I knew 
not the whole weakness of my mind. In the bustle of 
a busy life — idly busy, perhaps, but not the less ex¬ 
citing—1 had almost lost sight of my natural pro¬ 
pensities. Accustomed to find objects to occupy my 
powers wherever I turned, I mistook the simple love 
of being employed for real energy of mind, and there¬ 
fore did not' even apprehend the want of power to 
direct these energies to whatever I pleased. But it is 
not as I thought.” She then proceeds to acknowledge 

w 

her love of reverie and passive contemplation rather 
than of action, but expresses her desire to conquer 
what she thiftks an idle indulgence. I suppose,” she 
adds, ‘‘ I mu^t set about some new study or dry book, 
if I cannot 4nd some animate subject to interest and 
fix my min4. There is a little deaf and dumb girl 
ji;Bt opposite to us, and if I knew the process 1 would 
l^e^h her to^ad. 1 must have something to do which 
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will rouse my mind to exertion. I have employment 
enough, but it is not of my TUtind, and that is unfor¬ 
tunately oue which will retrograde if it does not pro¬ 
gress.” 

But Mary Pickard was not destined long to seek 
for active duties to fulfil. 'Through life they came 
upon her fast and thick. In the autumn of 1823 she 
lost her father, after an illness in which she had at¬ 
tended him with the utmost devotion. His death was 
sudden at last; she had only been informed of his 
danger a few hours before, and though she preserved 
her outward composure as long as her services could 
be useful, the shock was so great that her hand was 
loosened from that of the dead by others, and she was 
taken away insensible. 

Her position was now lonely and desolate in the 
extreme. Without the tie of near relationsliip to any 
one in America; without there being any spot which 
she could properly call her home—for she and her 
father had boarded in a family, not occupied a house 
of their own-^she was like a waif cast upon the 
world. Yet, instead of repining, she dwelt with gra¬ 
titude on the kindness she received from friends and 
acquaintances;""and when she ftilly realised the truth 
of her position, saying, “ I seem to hang so loosely on 
■ the world, that it is of little importance where I am,” 
she began to arrange her plans less with reference to 
her own comfort and pleasure than with the view of 
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being useful to others. The few relatives she could 
claim on her father’s side were in England, and of 
these several were in obscure circumstances. More 
especially there '\\ as an aunt whom she was atrare her 
father had been in the habit of assisting, but of whom 
she knew nothing save that she was old and feeble, 
and subject to fits of extreme melancholy. So little 
intercomhad been kept up with her, that Mary did 
not even know the names of her children; ncverlhelesa 
she felt an anxious desire to visit this old lady and 
judge from personal investigation what her necessiti 
were. Accordingly, she took the first oppo’'tunity 
which presented itself of visiting England. It was 
scarcely possible that a young girl could cross the 
Atlantic on such an expedition quite alone; but when 
she heard that a friend was go*ng to Europe who was 
willing to take charge of her, she made her arrange¬ 
ments for the voyage in less than a fortnight. 

Mary Pickard brought letters of introduction, which 
gained her admission into the best London society; and 
but for the illness of the friends with whom she tra¬ 
velled, she would probably have seen yet more than 
she did of the sights and celebrities of England. As 
it was she visited many places and persons of interest, 
and even made a short trip to Paris before she fulfilled 
the chief obje^s of her visit to Europe. Her letters, 
conveying the fresh impressions of what she saw, were 
lively and graphic; but we must hurry on to those 
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Ecenos which have made her memory dear to every 
lieart that reverences the heroism of self-denial and 
pure benevolence. 

It was about the end of August 1825, tliat Mary 
Pickard found herself at last on the road to visit her 
poor aunt at the lit^^e village of Osmotherly, in York¬ 
shire. She had been making a tour in Scotland with 
some American friends, but had parted from them 
about eighty miles from her aunt’s residence. A por- 
tic -. of this distance she travelled by stage-coach, and 
th^ remainder by post-chaise, the road running for the 
inos^ part through a picturesque but lonely country. 
lu writing to that dear friend who was her constant 
correspondent, Mary described her arrival, and the joy 
of her aunt on seeing her; and then, after giving a pen- 
and-ink picture- of her relative as ‘‘ a small, thin old 
lad^'-, with M. pale ^^omplexion, and the very brightest 
black eyes,” she proceeds thus,— 

“ She lives in a comfortable little two-story cottage 
of four rooms, which far exceeds an 3 dihing I ever saw 
for neatness. I find that I could not have come at a 
better time to do good, or a worse for gaining spirits. 
My aunt’s two daughters are married, and live in this 
village ; one of them, with three children, has a hus¬ 
band at the point of death with a fever; his brother 
died yesferday of the small-pox, and two of her chil¬ 
dren have the whooping-cough; added to this, their 
whole dependence is upon their own exertions, which 
are, of course, entirely stopped now. One ^of the 
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children, a year and a half old", is with the grand¬ 
mother, but so ill witli the cough that she is almost 
sick with taking care of it. It has fortunately taken 
a fancy to me at once,*and 1 can relieve her a little. 
But, worse than all, one of her sons has come home in 
\Ei very gloomy state of mind, and all her efforts had 
failed to rouse him to exertion. I hope to be more 
successful, for he seems willing to listen to me.” 

Osmotherly is described as the most primitive place 
imaginable, inhabited almost entirely by uncultivated 

labouring people. One cannot help fancying that 

• 

Mary’s ‘/aunty” had married beneath her own sta¬ 
tion in life, and that her children were very little 

* s 

elevated above their village associates; clearly. Mary 
Pickard, accustomed all her life to intellectual inter¬ 
course, and fresh from good society, found no compa¬ 
nionship, in the true sense of the word, at this York¬ 
shire village. Even the clergyman of the place, in 
whom she might have been expected to find a sympa¬ 
thiser and adviser, was an exception and disgrace to 
his class—^a drunkard, who neglected his duties, and 
every way so ignorant and .worthless a man, that it 

t. 

was amazing how, even in that out-of-the-way place, 
he was retailed u;^ orders. Then the Watives whom 
Mary Pickard found in such a depth of misery were 
not endeared|o her by habit or association; she had 
not se^ her aunt for upwards* of twenty years, and 
the cousins were entirely strangers to her. Surely 
commonplace girl would have run away from such 
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a scene of gloom and suffering—^would have accepted 
some of the agreeable invitations which she had re* 
coivcd to visit in congenial circles, and would have 
thought herself generous had she debarred herself 
some luxury of attire to make a present to the sick and 
needy. 

Mary thought differently. She felt that she had 
no close tie which rendered it a fault in her to mk 
her own health for the good of others; and conse¬ 
quently was of opinion that it was her duty to stay 
and minister to the afflicted family. Some of her 
friends had tried to dissuade her from the journey in 
the first instance, and probably they now urged her 
to shorten her visit; at any rate, in a letter dated 
Osmothcrly, she wrote, “ Though it was said that I 
could do as much good by sending money as by coming 
myself, I do not think so; and though I may be thought 
foolishly scrupulous for subjecting myself to the evils 
I must meet with here, when I might have avoided 
them, I am sure 1 never could have felt satisfied that 
all was done for my poor aunt as well as it could be 
unless I had managed it/* But we cannot, rightly 
wei^h the sacrifices she was making, without remem¬ 
bering that her heart had already bjSgun to pine with 
home-sickness after America and the friends she had 
left there. 

The description of the state of Osmotherly in the 

* I 

autumn of 1825 more resembles the records of a 
pjague-stricken town than' anything elsd Fever, 
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small-pox, whooping-cough, were raging around, and 
Mary’s fellow-occupants of the four-roomed cottage 
were a sick child, a decrepit old woman worn down 
with sorrow, and a man, whose intellect, ranging on 
the border-line of sanity and madness, was more un¬ 
certain and more dangerous than a positive lunatic. 
Early in September, as we have seen, the cousin’s 
brother-in-law died; and a few days afterwards Mary 
closed the eyes of the sick husband. He left a wife 
in feeble health, and three children, the youngest but 
three weeks old—“ without a penny to support them.” 
Already was the stranger looked on as chief helper 
and adviser. Her own means were too limited for her 
to make large money benefactions, but she helped the 
widow to the extent of her ability, and almost relieved 
the mother from the charge of the baby, whom Mary 
“got to love dearly.” When the father was buried, 
the infant was baptised, Mary standing godmother, 
but her little charge died in her lap the third night 
afterwards. It was the first night that the poor widow 
had slept under her own roof since her bereavement, 
and out of compassion for her mournful recollections, 
Mary Pickard had volunteered to remain with her. 
She did ROt attempt to rest, but while the mother 
sought forgetfulness of her sorrows in slumber, Mary 
watchM beside the cradle, intending to keep herself 
' awake by writing letters. But when the terrible cough 
came on she took the infant in her arms ’to soothe and 
assist it, and after one of these occasions it sank away 
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and died from exhaustion so peacefully, that for a time 
she thought it had fallen into a gentle slumber. 

The sufhiHng helplessness of this child had min 
dcared it to IMary’s heart, and when she “ could bring 
herself to give it up,” she arranged its little body for 
its last home, and then resumed her duties of nurse and 
comforter to its mother and grandmother. “Do not 
be uneasy about me,” she wrote to a friend, “ I shall 
do very well when I get a little sleep ;” but, she added, 
“ I cannot write or think ; I seem to feel that ‘ bonnie 
little bairnie* in my arms, and my nerves are some¬ 
times shaken. The worst of the whole is, that poor 
unhappy young man, whose low moans are continually 
sounding in my ears, but I send him away to-morrow 
for his own sake, as well as ours, and all will go well.” 
We gather from the long letter in which these sen¬ 
tences occur, that it was from no stoical iAdifference, 
or constitutional insensibility to suffering, that Mary 
Pickard persevered in her offices of charity; and, on 
the other hand, we clearly see that keen as her feelings 
were, they never over-mastered her reason or judg¬ 
ment. The sending away j^he poor imbecile youth was 
a proof of her good sense, and a proceeding which, most 
probably, the spirit-broken mother would not have had 
energy enough to carry out. Yet at this very time 
Mary was herself worn and ill from three nights’ want 
of rest, and her eyes were so “ daizzled ” that she could 
scarcely write. Little could she foresee what further 
claims were to be made on her patience and devotion* 
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Within three weeks from the baby’s death its 
afflicted mother expired, her illness having passed 
into the worst form of tyidiiis fever. For seven nights 
and days IMary never quitted her cousin, and so terri¬ 
fied were the villagers on hearing the nature of the 
sufferer’s disease, that they fled from the cottage, and 
for many whole nights the self-installed nurse was left 
to her lonely watch by the bedside of the dying. No 
selfish fears unnerved her, and she began to reason 
with herself that she had already been so exposed to 
infection that no furthet danger could be run. Then 
the physician watched her narrowly, he whom she calls 
“ the good doctor,” and who seems to have been the 
only person with whom she could exchange ideas. 
The dying “Cousin Bessy” was sensible enough to 
express her thankfulness and affection to the young 
relative, who only a few weeks before was a stranger 
to her, and left her children and all her affairs to the 
sole direction of Mary. 

The charge of two orphans was a startling respon¬ 
sibility, and the childlike exclamation of the eldest 
*boy, “Cousin Mary, you will let me live with you, 
won’t you ?” knocked at her heart and made her sigh 
for largo means as she had never done before. But it 
was only for a moment; her perfect faith rose clear 
and strong, she knew that help would come to her 
when it was most needed, and never suffered anxiety 
ftttd distrust to mar her present usefulness. As a friend 
jtoid of her, she “ never worried,” but in the emergen- 
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cics of life she always considered what was right and 
be^t to bo done—^then did it, and left the issue in 
hea'\ only hands. 

Hardly was the mother buried when the eldest boy 
siclvciied ; he had asked to live with Cousin Mary, but 
there was a surer than any earthly rest provided for 
him. Li fore October ended she closed his eyes, his 
death making the fouith she had witnessed within 
eight ■weeks Of couibc night and day she had again 
1 ) 0(11 tlie untiring nur^e ; but, instead of complaining, 
sIk" could only speak of “ the endearing ways of a sick 
child,” and of her intense intci'est in him because he 
wfij an oiphan, and wholly dependent on herself. 

Out vvould ha\ e thought now that death had mown 
down almost an entire family, that Mary Pickard might 
re bt from her self-imposed labours. But no; the typhus, 
or spotted fever, had by this time spread among the 
Villagers, and her feeling heart could not suficr them 
to langui-.]! unassisted. She forgot how many of these 
people had fled from the precincts of her cousin’s 
humble dwelling, and left her ■without help by the 
side of the dead and dying ; and because her late ex¬ 
perience in the disease was so precious, and because 
she was “the only person in the village who had no 
fear of infection,” she occupied herself from morning 
till night in attending the sufferers. Ignorant, un¬ 
couth they were, and they spoke so broad a Yorkshire 
dialect that it was with difficulty Mary Pickard under¬ 
stood their words; but the true and grateful side of 
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human nature soon showed itself among these poor 
peasants. Their veneration for Mary took almost an 
extravagant turn, and “ the good American lady” was 
looked on as something approaching an angelic visitor. 
Not until neai-ly the end of November, when tlie epi¬ 
demic fever appeared to have spent itself, did Mary 
prepare to recruit her health and spirits by visiting 
some dear relatives at Penrith, in Cumberland. Be¬ 
fore leaving Osinotlierly she clothed the sole remaining 
orphan for the winter, and made a temporary t)ro- 
vision for his support; set her poor cousin’s aifairs in 
a way for settlement—there being apparently some 
sort of business to dispose of—and took care that her 
aunt was not without necessaries and comforts. No 
wonder that those she had so much benefited were 
drowned in tears on her departure. 

Every kindness and attejition that sympathy and 
affection could prompt was heaped on Mary Pickard 
by her friends at Penrith. One of the family brought 
a carriage to meet her at Greta Bridge, and the whole 
household devoted themselves to render her visit 
agreeable. That she fully appreciated their endea¬ 
vours to restore her to health wo gather from one of 
her letters at this time. “ Nothing can exceed the 
kindness of this family to me,” she writes; “ indeed 1 
am made to feel that I am at home with them, as if 1 
had always belonged to them. After all I have had to 
suffer, it il almost like the rest of the Sabbath to the 
weary labgturer; and if kindness and petting will cure 
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one, I shall soon recover all I may have lost during 
my dreadful siege at Osmothcrly. To be sure, I am 
almost bewildered at the change from constant anxiety 
and labour to a state of perfect idleness and indul¬ 
gence, but 1 will try and make a good use of it; and I 
feel so entirely convinced that this most amazing pre¬ 
servation of my life must be for some useful end, that 
I think I never can fall into an insensible or cold state 
again.” 

How weak and ill she really was we gather from 
the fact, that writing was too great an exertion for 
her; she closed the letter from which we have bor¬ 
rowed abruptly, saying, It tires me so much that I 
can scarcely write intelligibly.” Nevertheless, within 
a month from this time she was back at Osmotlierly, 
called tliithei*»by a letter from the “good doctor,” who 
apprised her that her poor aunt was apparently dying 
of typhus fever, and begged, if possible, that she might 
see her once more. Mary was not insensible to the 
risk she ran in returning to that infected region, nor 
indifferent to the comforts and cheerfulness she was 
leaving to encounter toil and privation. But she 
looked such trials in the face without being dismayed 
by them; and her friends at Penrith loved and 
honoured her too well to dissuade her from the per¬ 
formance of what she considered a duty. Accordingly, 

the morning after Christmas-day, she left their hospi- 

* _ ^ 

table house to travel alone in the bleak December, on 
her mission of charity. After a journey of eight hours 
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slie arrived safely at the linmble cottage, and immedi- 

to 

ately installed herself as sole nurse and chief directress 
of affairs. 

The room in which her aunt lay was the one in 
which Mary had watch('d beside her cousin's child and 
closed his eyes; and now, brought back to the same 
scene, under such similar circumstances, her pleasant 
sojourn at Penrith must have seemed to her like the 
interlude of a dream. All her life she had beem in the 
habit of writing to one of her dearest Iriends on Iho 
eve of tlic New Year; and she did not allow her pre¬ 
sent circumstances to dei>rive N-of this customary 

affectionate memento. IIow light Mary Pickard made 
of her own exertions may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing words : “ Here am I now writing you by the light 
of a rush candle, with my little work-box for a desk, 
almost afraid to breathe lest I should disturb my 
aunt’s slumbers. We two are the only beings in this 
little cottage, for I have sent her sons out to sleep, as 
a precaution against the fever, and put a bed into a 
corner of the room for myself. Could you see mo act¬ 
ing in the fourfold capacity wliich I adopt in this 
humble cottage, you would hardly believe me to be 
the same being, who, a week ago, was installed in all 
the honours of a privDcgod visitor amid the luxuries of 
Coekel House, acting ‘lady* solely to the utmost of 
mpf'ability. It amuses mo to find how easily it all sits 
, Upon me, and how readily we may adapt ourselves to 
varieties of situation, and find something to enjoy in 
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all. Auuty is much better, and I think there ia m good 
chance for her reooTery, at least to as good a state of 
health as she was in before this illness. I feel little 
evil in the contrast, great as it is to mjsel^ except a 
slight cold, which the very sudden change of we&iher, 
from warm and damp to excessive cold, has brought 
me.” 

But, like many another ardent, eager doer of good 
works, Mary Pickard over-rated and overtried her 
powers of endurance. The severity of the season amid 
the discomforts of the cottage—the lower four of 
which was only of clay and sand—together with her 
unremitting exertions, so told upoh her frame, that one 
night she was seized with a sudden and severe cramp, 
and fell down helpless on the floor. Tli$re ^ &y for 
a considerable time, until her groans attracted attaa* 
tion; and this seizure reduced her to such a condition, 
that for a long time the **good little doctor” pdPd her 
two professional visits daily. While the doctor’s care 
and medicines, however, helped to restore her bodily 
health, her mind and spirits wees not less benefited by 
the companionship of the^doctoj^s aister, vho» siaae 
Mary’s first segoum at Osmotherly^ had ccane to talm 
the management of her brother’s houae* This yeang 
lady is described as gentle and of ouldvated 

mind and elegant manners $ and it is easy to under* 
stand how naturally the two must have bean drawn 
togeihar. ^ 

The same disposition which had camd Mwar in 
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lier diildhood to seem '‘always happy” remained to 
her still, undimmed, unchanged by suffering. She 
thought little of her own illness, even when confined 
to her bed; rejoiced that her “ aunty ” was now able 
to sit up in her easy chair; enjoyed the conversation of 
her now acquaintance; and found infinite amusement in 
the childish traits of the little Jamie, who, though not 
two years old, seemed to have some understanding of 
the worth of his cousin. When she had left Osmo- 
therly in November his grief had been passionate and 
distressing, and when she returned his ecstasy was 
affecting. He jumped in her lap, and stroked •and 
kissed her face, as if to confirm the evidence of his 
eyesight, and then burst into tears of joy. lie insisted 
on calling her “uncle;” and ho besought “Uncle 
Mady ” not to go away, but “to live with Jamie every 
day.” The parting from this child was a great trial, 
and hfid she felt justified in separating bun by such a 
distance from his grandmother and other relatives, she 
would certainly have t^ken him with her to America. 

On the 30th of January, 1826, Mary Pickard was 
sufficiently recovered to travel, though still so weak 
that, in moving about a room, she held by chairs and 
tables, “ like a child just going alone.” On that day 
she again took leave of Osmotherly, when the whole 
village, young and old, came out to escort her on her 
way. Many a touching tribute of gratitude and re¬ 
spect she received from those poor people, who, though 
they did not always understand her words, could read 
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her actions. Not only had she tended the dying as a 
nurse, but she had tried to open their hearts and 
minds; to do away with the superstitions which in 
many instances clouded the light of religion, and to 
teach them wholesome rules of life that would help to 
keep away disease. Of several she took leave sepa¬ 
rately, and if they never forgot “ the good lady,” she, 
too, carried away a kind recollection of them when she 
returned to her relatives at Penrith, once more to bo 
nursed and petted into convalescence. 

Again, her letters overflow with gratitude for the 
kindness she is receiving, and her description of the 
hospitalities of Cockel House i)res(‘nts a lively con¬ 
trast to the sorrow and suffering to which she had just 
been minist(*ring. “Aunly George, Selina, and I,” 
she says, “ are seated in true spinster style round a 
large fire in the drawing-room up-stairs; Aunty at full 
length upon the sofa, reading, at one side; ^lina on 
the other, writing; and I, in the front, doing the same 
at the same table with her. Around us are arranged, 
in the most convenient places, piano, flowers, tables 
covered with books, writing-desks, &c.; ottomans, 
ditto; all sorts of comfortable chairs —•easy, rocking, 
&c.; in the corners, shelves, with collections of shells, 
minerals, and other odd things, to say nothing of the 
living ornaments. It is the vary picture of comfort; 
and 1 could tell you of certain sensual luxuries which 
make their appearance upon the centre table some 
three, four, live, or, perhaps, six times a«day, now that 
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I am prohibited from descending to the dining-room: 
but that would destroy the intellectual charm whict 
must hang round the imago of Aunty George. Mrs 
M‘Adam writes me that she received your letter .. . 
She has been in a fine taking about this illness ol 
mine, but is cooling a little, now she finds 1 am not 
satisfied with less than four meals per day.” 

Others beside “ Mrs. M‘Adam” had been pain¬ 
fully anxious about Mary Pickard’s illness; and even 
before she was thoroughly well, she began to receive 
letters from America, which must have shown her 
how warmly she was regarded. The news of her 
heroic exertions had not surprised those who knew 
her best; but the distance from England and slow¬ 
ness of communication had aggravated and prolonged 
their fears that she would sink under her exertions. 
Her friend “ Emma” began a letter, ** My Nearest 
Jive rfary,” and wrote with natural pathos of the 
hopes and fears which had swayed all their hearts, 
and of the joy which had been felt at receiving a letter 
dated Penrith—unconscious that Mary had afterwards 
returned to the scene of pestilence. The same writer 
had in a previous letter repeated an anecdote which 
shows the sort of estimation in which Mary Pickard 
was held; and that she was looked on as one of those 
to whom is permitted* the privilege of being a bene¬ 
factor. " With all their desire for your return,” she 
said, “ nobody murmurs; everybody says it is much 
better for you to stay. And Mrs. Barnard says, when 
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she expressed her sorrow about it to Dr. Channing, 
he gave her for the only time in his life almost an 
angry look.” 

Mary Pickard returned to America in the summer 
of 1826, and was received by her Boston friends with 
every demonstration of affection and delight. Some 
of the most truly estimable people in that city sought 
her acquaintance; and though she herself seemed 
surprised that any one should consider her a heroine, 
her worth was very generally acknowledged and 
appreciated. Warm-hearted as she was, and delight¬ 
ing in congenial society, all the allurements of agree¬ 
able visiting could not turn her mind from deeds of 
charity. During the winter of 1826, though in so¬ 
ciety she scorned “more lively and joyous” than 
ever, her days were chiefly occupied in visiting the 
poor, making herself acquainted with their ways and 
their wants, gently leading them to better habits of 
life, and, while helping their present need, showing 
them the true way to help themselves. On the Sab¬ 
bath she taught classes of poor children in more than 
one Sunday-school; and 3 get so managed her time, that 
she seemed ever ready to meet the claims of friendship. 
But the most momentous event in a woman’s life was 
now drawing near. 

Some dozen years before, when a mere girl, Mary 
Pickard had been greatly impressed by the character, 
the intelligence, and the manners of Henry Ware, then 
a theological student at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
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three or four years her senior. Since then they had 
been separated by circumstances; and though pos¬ 
sibly Mary, on a few occasions, miglit have heard 
him preach, they had n<'Vcr met in private again until 
now. In the interval Henry Ware had become a 
husband, a father, and a widower, and had won for 
himself a recognition as a man of large intelligence, 
and an eloquent minister of increasing influence*. A 
sister of his had been school-fellow to Mary Pickard, 
and perhaps the acquaintance with her was at this 
time re newed; or, probably, without such intervention, 
the chances of Boston society again brought two per¬ 
sons together who were eminently suited to be life¬ 
long companions. Henry Ware quickly appreciated 
the benevolence, the patience, the good sense, and thtj 
affectionate nature of Mary Pickard, while she in him 
found a character she could wholly revere and trust. 
At the end of January 1827 she promised to be his 
wife, and the marriage took place on the 11th of 
June in the same year. 

To battle successfully with a prejudice is one of 
the most difficult, and seld/)m accomplished, feats in 
the world; and perhaps of all the false ideas current 
among people who do not take the trouble to think 
for themselves, fc^ have been more productive of 
misery than the unreasoning prejudice which prevails 
against stepmothers. Really persons often speak as 
if the very act^of an amiable high-toned woman marry¬ 
ing a vtijlower miist of necessity change her whole 
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cliaracter; and that she who, in all her former rela¬ 
tions of life, had been affectionate and sincere, just 
and generous, forbearing and self-denying, must sud¬ 
denly become imperious and manoeuvring, and harsh, 
unjust, and unfeeling to the very objects who have the 
greatest claim on her womanly sympathy and tender¬ 
ness. It is to be feared that the childi’en of the first 
marriage, if past early childhood, or their maternal 
relatives, too often indulge in an unworthy jealousy, 
which causes them to look at every action of the new¬ 
comer with jaundiced eyes, to resent every exercise 
of wliolcsome authority, and to plant between the 
second wife and her adopted children those seeds of 
distrust, wliich, growing up, bear all manner of bitter 
fruit. It is time the parrot cry of “ the cruel step¬ 
mother” should die away out of hearing; and some 
new voice be raised to inquire how often the step- ' 
mother’s trials have been great; how often, after 
performing a mother’s part, she has met with black 
ingratitude, and received but taunts in requital for 
tender nursing, and teaching, and guidance. 

Mary Pickard was perfectly aware of the pre¬ 
judice she had to encounter, but she brought to her 
new duties a simple faith in God’s providence and in 
the strength of right doing. Her heart was too noble 
to admit into its meanest comer an emotion of selfish 
jealousy; and it was a joy inexpressible to her hus¬ 
band to find that she reverenced the memory of his 
first wife—who had been a very noble woman — and 
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ao far from desiring oblivion of her name, loved that 
he should cherish the recollection of her worth. Her 
recent biographer says, “ She had no sympathy and 
little respect for that narrow view which insists that 
one affection must crowd out another;” and when 
some surprise at her feeling on this subject was ex¬ 
pressed ,tO' her, she answered, ‘‘ She was the nearest 
and dearest to him, how then can I do otherwise. than 
love her and cherish her memory ?” The children—a 
boy and a girl—^she took to her heart at once; and so 
won their perfect love, that in after years any allusion 
to the fact of her not being “ their own mother,” 
would occasion in them a start of regret; and when 
at last they had the anguish to lose her, the son, 
then grown to manhood, exclaimed, “ Surely God 
never gave a boy such a mother, or a man such a 
friend.” 

In her case the experiment was fairly worked; no 
ignorant, heartless **friends” instilled suspicion into 
the young minds of her adopted children, but they 
met her tenderness with trust and affection, and proved 
to the world how sweet may be the tie of the so often 
maligned stepmother. , From the first, Henry Ware 
was conscious of the treasure he was taking to himself, 
and when he wrohs to his sister announcing that he 
was about again ** to build up his family hearth,” ho 
said, Providence has thrown in my way one woman 
whose <diaracter is all that man can, ask of a singular 
and exalted exoell^ce. Tou know how admirable she 
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is, and how well suited to fill the vacant place at my 

side.1 feel, that if the departed know what is 

transacting here, my own Elizabeth would congratulate 
me as sincerely as any of my friends. I have sought 
for the best mother to her children, and the best I have 
found. 1 have desired a pattern and blessing for my 
parish, and 1 have found one. 1 have wished some 
one to bear my load with me, and to help, confirm, 
and strengthen my principle by her owp high and 
experienced piety, and such I have found. All these 
things meeting in one pcrson,il might have looked for 
each alone; but where else are they to be all found in 
such excellent proportions united ?” And he asked for 
his sister’s congratulations with the full certainty that 
from “ no one would they be more sincere and affec¬ 
tionate.” Assuredly, no wife was ever received into 
a family more completely with open arms and hearty 
rejoicings ; the sister—her school companion at Hing- 
ham—-knew her excellence, and knew that time had 
only matured her character and developed her virtues. 

Even the ladies of Mr. Ware’s congregation shared 

the enthusiasm of his relations, and when the bride 

• 

returned to her “own home” after a short tour, she 
found that the ladies of the . parish had not allowed 
workwomen to be employed in the house, but had done 
everything that was necessary with their own hands. 
Even the poorest of the parishioners paid her visits of 
respect, and Mary Ware entered on her wedded life 
among loving hearts, and without one jarring element 
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to disturb her peace. It is true, Mr. Ware’s means 
were not large, but Mary had been used to economy; 
and though from his position they were obliged to 
receive many visitors, she contrived to make the most 
frugal entertainment welcome and agreeable. Busy in 
her parish, busy in her homo duties, Mrs. Ware called 

her responsibility a “ blessing,” not a burden; but for 

* 

her there was only permitted a single year of un¬ 
interrupted earthly happiness. At the expiration of 
that period Mr. Ware’s health gave way. He had 
been preaching at some#distance from Boston, and on 
his way homo was attacked with fever. Although 
herself in a precarious state of health, his wife hastened 
to his side, and remained with him until he was able 
to be removed. Only a few weeks from this time 
Mary Ware’s eldest child \/as born, a son who lived 
but a few years, just long enough to endear himself 
firmly and fondly to his parents’ hearts. 

So severe bad been the illness of Henry Ware, and 
so complete was the prostration which followed, that it 
was impossible for him to resume his active pastoral 
duties. Months .passed on; change of scene, and a 
** horseback journey,*’ were tried, but so slow and 
uncertain was his recovery, that in the spring of 1829 
he, virtually resigned ^is pastoral charge, and a 
colleague-pastor was chosen, while a new professor- 
sh^ was planned for him in the Divinity School at 
Cambridge,** But before entering on these new 
duties, he was persuaded by generous friends, who 
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insisted on providing him with the means, to go with 
his wife to Europe, with the hope that his health 
might be restored by his obtaining entire mental rest, 
and the recreation of visiting new scenes. 

On the 1st of April, 1829, Mrs. Ware and her 
husband sailed frOm Boston, and the next seventeen 
months .were occupied in the tour which was thus 
undertaken as a search for health. It involved many 
sacrifices, not the least of them being the necessary 
separation of the parents from their children. Of the 
two elder, one was placed at school, and #Le other 
cstablislicd in the family of Mr. Ware’s brother, at 
New York; wliile one of his sisters took charge of the 
infant. Perhaps only a mother can fully realise the 
anguish of Mary Ware at parting from her first-born, 
not yet a twelvemonth old; but they were too poor to 
think of adding to their travelling expenses the charge 
of a nurse, and she was well aware tliat all her own 
energy would be required in tending her invalid hus¬ 
band. No murmurs, however, escaped her j she saw 
the path of duty clear before her, and followed it. 

The summer of 1829, was spent in travelling 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland; and Mary 
visited Osmotherly and many of the gayer scenes 
familiar to her four years before. They obtained 
introductions to Wordsworth and Southey, Miss 
Edgeworth and Mrs. Hemans, and carried away 
agreeable personal recollections of many persons 
whose names they had previously learned to honour. 
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Unhappily, Mr. Ware’s health improved but slowly, 
and the sense of his uselessness and incapacity 
for exertion—so painful a consciousness to an active 
mind—weighed down his spirits until his wife could 
not wholly escape the contagion of his depression. 
Indeed, in after years she spoke of this period as the 
most trying of her life. In the autumn they went on 
to the Continent, and passing through Switzerland 
into Italy wintered there. At Home, in March 1830, 
a daughter was bom. 

Mea^hile, they had not been idle. As soon as 
Mr. Ware at all rallied, he occupied himself with his 
pen, and began his work on “ The CJjrlstian Character.” 
Long afterwards, in referring to this book, his wife 
said, “ Its pages are to my memory a sort of diary of 
our progress, associated as they are with the pleasant 
evenings when, after our autumnal day’s journey, 
having despatched our supper, we settled ourselves at 
a little table before a cheerful wood-fire in our inn, 
and he with his writing materials, and I with my 
work, or writing or reading, could almost imagine 
ourselves at home. Thus were my evenings spent in 
alternate writing, reading, and criticism, until I almost 
felt as if I had written the book myself.” They 'were 
travelling between Borne and Naples at the opening of 

the new year; but, faithful to her beloved N-, 

Mary wrote her “Annual” from the little village of 
St. Agatha. 

About June, Mrs. Ware returned to England with 
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her husband, and it is mournful to perceive that by 
this time there were indications that the fine constitu¬ 
tion which had home and braved so many trials was 
at last giving way under the pressure of anxiety and 
fatigue. Even in Italy she had suffered greatly; and 
in writing confidentially to her physician she alluded 
to the great effort she had made while there to appear, 
for her husband’s sake, well and cheerful, adding, “ But 
the degree of tension to which every faculty was 
stretched all the time, was just as much as my reason 
could bear unshaken; and more than it cotild have 
borne, I believe, had not my nerves found relief in 
hours of tearful prostration when Henry was asleep, or 
so far out of the way as not to detect it.’’ 

Preparatory to returning to America, Mr. Ware 
settled his wife and infant for a little time in lodgings 
at Waltham, while he made an excursion for his 
health. The truth was, they could not prudently 
afford that the mother and child should accompany 
him ; yet at this very time there is evidence that they 
were assisting the poor aunt at Osmotherly with 
money; and Mary, in corre^onding with her husband, 
begged him to write to Aunty if he could not visit 
her, saying, “ It will please her; and pay the postage.** 
Ever unselfish, ever thoughtful for others, in sniall 
things as well as great, was Mary Ware. 

But we must hurry on. Mr. and Mrs. Ware left 
England at the end of July, and on the passage home 
he was attacked with an alarming illness, in which his 
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wife had to act the part of physician as well as 
nurse. With a young child in her arms, without a 
servant, among strangers, who, however kind aifd 
compassionate, could do little to aid her; and amid all 
the discomforts of a ship, her exertions might well be 
called, as they were, “ almost superhuman.” The crisis 
passed, and before they arrived in the United States 
he was nearly as well as when he embarked; but she 
felt the effects of her trial for months afterwards. In 
October 1830, they took up their residence in Cam¬ 
bridge, U.S. where Mr. Ware, though still in very 
feeble health, entered upon the professorship which 
had been created for him, that of “ Pulpit Eloquence 
and Pastoral Care.” It was a position entirely con¬ 
genial to his feelings, although he clung through life 
with sentiments of affectionate regard to his old con¬ 
gregation at Boston, whom his ill-health had compelled 
him to abandon. 

The life of Mary Ware, for the next dozen years, 
was chiefly marked by the fluctuating health of herself 
and husband, by the death of her eldest child and 
by the birth of others; she having all the lime to con¬ 
tend with straitened circumstances and those sordid 
cares which naturally result from them. There has 
b^n some want of truthful sentiment in much that 
has. been talked and written about the ineflicacy of 
wealth to promote happiness, and about the sweetness 
of‘‘poverty” with “content.” Certainly the possession 
of great wealth brings with it so heavy a responsi- 
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bility, that a volatile character would do wisely to 
shrink from its grave stewardship; but it would be 
well for young people earnestly to believe that dull 
poverty has its cruel temptations, and that only the 
very highest order of minds can resist unscathed the 
gnawings' of daily fretful cares. It should ever be 
a settled purpose in life, no matter at what sacrifice of 
labour or inclination, to strive at least for that mode¬ 
rate independence which may leave our minds free to 
soar above the petty anxieties of life. If sickness 
comes—as it did to Henry Ware—to thwart well-laid 
schemes and cripple exertion, we must bow meekly 
to a higher Will than that of man, and receive poverty 
as a trial of our patience and principles; it may be 
that it is a trial, also, of the rich, who may depend 
upon it, that if they have the hearts to give largely, 
ways and means of doing good will always present 
themselves with the feeblest possible search after 
them. 

One’s heart vaguely conjectures the amount of 
good deeds that was lost to the world, because through 
those long years of suffejing Mary Ware was poor. 
When we see what she did do for others amid all her 
cares, wo can partly guess what a philanthropist under 
happier circumstances she might have proved. It is 
true that philanthropy does not consist in giving 
money; but then Mary gave her time, her thoughts to 
others, when time and thought were money’s worth to 
her. She visited the sick, she advised the ignorant, 
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and when she had not money to bestow, she begged 
of the rich for the poor. What time and thought 
would she not have given had the home pressure been 
lighter! 

In 1842 it became evident that Mr. Ware must 
resign his professorship, his health being quite unequal 
to his duties. We will not dwell upon the breaking up 
of innumerable social ties, upon the parting from his 
scholars, to whom he and his wife had been like 
parents, or the severance from the home of so many 
years. The eldest son was now of an age to go out in 
the world; and the rest of the family withdrew to the 
village of Framingham, being enabled to do so by the 
generous contributions of friends, whose assistance 
they could not refuse. Her letters to the absent son and 
to her many friends at this time wore very beautiful; 
breathing as they did of Christian resignation, and at 
the same time of that kindred bravery which enabled 
her to perform her active duties amid all her sorrows. 

Henry Ware expired at Framingham on Friday 
morning, September the 22d, 1843. The whole family 
had been long prepared for, the event, and Mrs. Ware 
was so anxious that the children should not associate 
the idea of Death with restraint and gloom, that they 
should learn to consider their dear father not as lost to 
them, feht only “ gone before,”— that, contrary to esta¬ 
blished usage, she took them the Sunday following, 
while their father’s corpse remained unburied, to their 
accustmned place of worship. Twice that day the 
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voices of the mourners were raised in prayer and 
praise in the presence of feUow-worshippers, many of 
whom felt tenderly drawn to the widow and'' the 
fatherless even by this very innovation on established 
custom. The body of Henry Ware wfis brought to 
Cambridge for interment, Mary Ware and the eldest 
son accompanying it in the same carriage. We could 
not feel willing,” she said, “ to let strangers do any¬ 
thing in connexion with him which we could do our¬ 
selves.” 

But though to superficial observers Mary Ware. 
appeared strangely calm under h§r bereavement, those 
who knew her best were aware of the intensity of 
that' heart-anguish with which she struggled. It was 
necessary for her children’s sake that she should exert 
herself; the duty of both parents now devolved on 
her; and with a meek, yet resolute spirit, she endea¬ 
voured to fulfil it. Many of her observations on 
education are well worthy the attention of parents and 
teachers, showing, as they do^ a knowledge of human 
and of child nature, without some share of which a 
merely intellectual teacher^is little better than a talk¬ 
ing automaton.. Mary Ware’s innate sympathy with 
her fellow-creatures enabled her to read young hearts, 
and to'distinguish individual character; and her fine 
moral sense prevented her. from making the common 
blunder of reproving some fault of ignorance or man¬ 
ners in as g^ave a tone as she would a moral delin¬ 
quency. Hei; rule was a rule of religion, of reason, 
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and of love; and one cannot but feel that, after all, her 
vocation was probably that of an instructress. 

.Wliile Mrs. Ware’s plans were still unsettled, she 
received an earnest request from a gentleman at Mil- 
ton to take up her abode there, and devote two oj* 
three hours a-day to the instruction of his ohildrcn. 
The proposal seems, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
have been a veiy advantageous one ; but before she 
accepted it, Mary Ware weighed all tlie influence^ 
such a plan must have upon her children. Their 
welfare she considered her first object and duty, her 
second was to be useful, and the possibility of living 
without debt was a sine qua non anywhere.” Finally, 
she accepted this engagement, wliich, through the few 
remaining years of her life, she never regretted. Even 
before her husband’s death Maiy Ware had suspected 
in herself the first symptoms of a painful malady; and 
a year or two afterwaids her fears were confirmed. 
Still the outward temor of her life was but little 
^altered; she kept school as usual fur a long time still, 
and made scarcely any confidant of her state, except 
her physician. Not tlntil it was impossible to conceal 
the truth from them, were her children — seven in all 
— apprised^ of her danger. 

In tho summer of 1848, feeling that her disease 
wAs gfiojDg groutid, she prepared a paper for her 
children, containing her last wishes and advice; but 
after this she rallied again, and few who witnessed her 
energy of will and iLCtion would have believed her true 
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condition. In the following spring something touched 
the heart of “little Jamie,” now grown a man, and 
prompted him to write to his early benefactress; he 
had never done so before, but at last he poured out his 
feelings of gratitude for all she had done and suffered 
for him and his parents long years ago, and for her 
continued remembrance of his grandmother as long as 
she lived. But the letter arrived just too late for 
Mary Ware on earth to know how tenderly she was 
still remembered at Osmofcherly. 

“ On a lovely April day, the windows of her room 
all open that she might breathe fi;eoly, she looked up 
at one who entered, and said, with a smile, ‘ What a 
beautiful day to go’AojMc.^’” Her sufferings were 
great, but to the last she , thought more of others than 
herself. Many hours of the last days she held in her 
hand a note which her husband had written to her at 
a time when absent from her he thought himself dying. 
It contained these words: “ Dear, dear Ma^, if I 
could, I would express all I owe to you. You have 
been an unspeakable, an indescribable blessing. Gk)d 
reward you a thousand-ft)ld I Farewell till we meet 
againP The hour was come. 

In the soft; twilight of another April ds-y, on Good 
Fri4ay, 1849, their dust was reunited, and the body 
of Mary laid beside that of her husband in the beau¬ 
tiful cemetery of Mount Auburn. 
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We have been praying for our husbands’ welfare, 

Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 

‘ Merchant of Venice. 

———^ Is there nothing, 

Nothing, my father, in the work of freedom 
For woman's hand to do ?— Sydney Ycndys. 

The Tower of London is. so replete with terrible asso¬ 
ciations, that it seems strange to link with them a 
pleasant memory, by recording that this ancient for¬ 
tress was the birth-place of Lucy Apsley, subse¬ 
quently the' wife of Colonel John Hutchinson. She 
was the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant 

of the Tower, and was bom on the 29th of January, 

* > ' 

1620. Her mother was of the family of St. John of 
Lidiard' Tregooze, |n Wiltshire, and was Sir Allen’s 
third Tim. The A|)sleys had been people of consider- 
atiotif'M’ several generations, and had been so much in 
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the habit of marrying among their neighbours, that it 
was remarked that there was scarcely a family of any 
note in Sussex to wliich they were not in some degree 
related. It is from the by-ways of history, and from 
a few artlessly composed biographies, lil^e those of 
Lucy Hutchinson and Lady Fanshawe, that we obtain 
our truest imin’cssion of the English People two or 
three centuries ago. Vulgar historians have crowded 
their pages with the account of foreign wars and home 
factions—of courtly 'pageants and kings’ coronations, 
and have too often been silent on those subjects, whid), 
if duly investigated, might have changed the current 
of many a popular opinion. 

The daring doings, or romantic careers of a few 
individuals caught the attention of the superficial ob¬ 
server, while the quiet, yet most important influence of 
the country gentry of those days has not been always 
duly recognised. It was an influence which in the 

I 

main owed its w:eight to the moral worth and intelli- 
gencej which more than any other that class embraced. 
We must not measure its intellectual acquirements by 
. any modern standard; but at least it may be conceded 
that .when women of the seventeenth century displayed 
a thirst for knowledge, they studied in a steadfast, reve¬ 
rential spirit, quite opposite from that which now too 
often- leads to a light desultory reading, that chokes 
the ipind with a confused assemblage of misunderstood 
facts, and weakens its natural powers rather than 
strengthens them. The true student drives quite as 
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much benefit from mental discipline as from informa¬ 
tion acquired. 

It was among the country gentry that the princi¬ 
ples of the Reformed Church had taken the deepest 
root, for they of all classes had the most ample leisure 
for quiet thought and gi‘a\e discussion. When people 
made journeys, they were chiefly on business; some 
requisite attendance at Court, the settlement of a law¬ 
suit, or the necessity of purchasing substantial, long- 
enduring furniture or raiment, being the oidinary 
occasions which took the heads of families ‘ great dis¬ 
tances from home. 

Travelling was too tedious and too perilous for 
there to be much idea of pleasure connected with it. 
The results of this mode of living developed themselves 
very legibly in the national character. Religious, con¬ 
scientious, self-reliant, hospitable, sincere, wann in 
their affections, simple in their enjoyments, the country 
gentry of the seventeenth century included noble cha¬ 
racters. And many a woman ^hose name is only 
remembered by a quaint effigy In some venerable 
country church, or by the^ half-defaced inscription 
which gives the date of the death of ^^Dame” So-and- 
so, might have bisen set forth as the type of the 
English genitowoman of that period; in whom a cer¬ 
tain sqmI^ of mi^n, mingled with innocent cheerful- 
nessf wjj^ose learning—such as it was—was devdtod to 
soul improtement 'and the growth of common sense; 
irhowas bumble al^d obedient as wife or daughter^ but 
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discreetly dignified as mother and mistress; who was 
cleverly thrifty in her housewifely duties, yet lavishly 
hospitable and generous — the friend of the poor and 
the tender nurse of the sick. We shall the better un¬ 
derstand the little Lucy’s career if we call to mind that 
characters of this sort were certainly set before her 
for admiration and imitntioii. 

Sir Allen Apsley, being the youngest of seven 
sons, had pushed his own way in the world; ho had 
filled a situation in the household of Queen Elizabeth; 
had subsequently procured an employment which took 
him to Cadiz, and afterwards had an appointment 
in Ireland. It was for his sei*\ices in Ireland that he 
received knighthood from James the First. His third 
marriage took place when ho was cight-and-forty years 
of age, the bride being only sixteen j but she had been 
an orphan from infancy, and though carefully educated 
under the superintendence of relatives, had seen so 
much sorrow that her character was greatly matured. 
The circumstance of her having imbibed Calvinistic 
opinions may have ailded to the gravity of her deport¬ 
ment. A year or two after this marriage, Sir ^-Uen 
Apsley was appointed Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
henceforth resided within its precincts. 

Lucy must have been the eighth child of her parents; 
two or three children were bom afterwards, and there 

4 

were Besides a son and daughter by Sir AUen’s second 
wifb. Yet of this large family only three sons atMl two 
daughters survived their father. The mortality among 
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children in llioso days was truly afflicting. Sir Allen 
is described as a most indulgent husband, afiectioiiato 
father, and noble master. His ample wealth permitted 
liim to follow the dictates of his heart. Not only did 
he provide for his own old servants, but from his pri¬ 
vate purse he pensioned many of the widows and 
children of Queen Elizabeth’s sea-captains, or even 
these brave men themselves, who, neglected by the 
Government, had fallen in their old ago into want and 
misery, He was a father to all his prisoners,” writes 
his daughter, “sweetening with such compassionate 
kindness their restraint, that the affliction of a prison 
was not f(dt in his days.” And the Lady Apsley assisted 
in these charities with her whole heart. “All the 
time she d 3 velt in the Tower, if any were sick, she 
made them broths and restoratives with her own hands, 
visited them and took care of them, and provided them 
all necessaries; if any wore afflicted she comforted 
them, so that they felt not the inconvenience of a 
prison who wore in that place.” And when Sir Walter 
Ealeigh and a fellow-prisoner desired to make chemical 
experiments, Lady Apsley, at her own cost, provided 
evjDiything necessary for the purpose, “partly,” wo 
are told, “to oom&irt and divert the poor prisoners, 
and partly to gain the knowledge of their experiments, 
and the medicines tp help such poor people as were not 
able ^ seek physidan^.” 

Happy are th4 children of such parents; for no 
edlucation is eoathp^ble to the teaching of example.^ 
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But wliilo tte little Lucy’s lie art was Opening to all 
good influences, her intellect was also cultivated in a 
remarkable manner. A French nurse was provided 
for her, in order that she might learn to speak French 
and English together, and we are assured that at four 
years old she could read English perfectly. At the 
age of seven no less than eight tutors were en¬ 
gaged ill instructing her in “ languages, music, dancing, 
writing, and needlework.” She outstripped her brothers 
in Latin, and consumed her play-hours in reading, 
and would seem an almost impossible prodigjr if she 
did not confess ll at she profiled very little' by the 
music and dancing, nover practising “ the lute or 
harpsichord” but when her masters were present. 

Also she detested needlework, an admission which 
wc are inclined to consider leniently, being of opinion 
that the sort of needlework for which tutors were 
in those days provided, was not of the useful, homely 
sort, a knowledge of which—coming half by in¬ 
stinct, and half by childish imitation—^is among a true 
woman’s “gifts and graces,” but consisted in those 
elaborate stitchings and embroideries which were 
mostly invented by the nuns of the middle ages ; 
suiting well enough the lazy leisure of a convent, 
these curious fabrics demanded far too much of patient 
toil and precious time for the earnest-hearted and 
active-minded to rejoice in their manufacture. And 
though the little Lucy would have been puzzled to 
explain lier reasons for her dislike, we can easily 
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bdieve that her fast-growing intellect rebelled against 
the drudgery of counting threads and other tedious¬ 
ness connected with her task. Like all clever child¬ 
ren, she liked to listen to the conversation of her 
elders, and as “very profitable serious discouiso” was 
frequent at her “father’s table” and in her “ mother’s 
drawing-room,” she picked up, parrot fashion, many 
sayings which must have been quaint enough in the 
mouth of a little child. Yet if they contained the 
germs of truth, they were well remembered, even if 
the understanding them was reserved for a later day. 
Very early she seems to have been imbued with 
earnest religious impressions, which, in her auto¬ 
biography, she traces to the good instructions of her 
mother and the cxeellent sermons she was taken to 
hear. * 

Lucy’s father died in May XG30, infinitely rcr 
gretted we may easily believe ; and there is no inci¬ 
dent of note to be recorded afterwards, until the 
course of events brought about her introduption to 
Mr. Hutchinson. 

He was the eldest surviving son ef Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson, of Owthorpe in Nottinghamshire, and de¬ 
scended* on his mother’s side, from the Byrons of 
Newstead. The Hutchinsons had been esteemed for 
generations, as a family with whom it was 
billbly honourable to be allied, although none before 
Sir Thomas had advanced beyond the degree of an 
esquire. Famo^ for their patriotism, their hospi- 
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tality, and their integrity, they had steadily increased • 
in wealth and in social influence. Sir Thomas, early 
in life, engaged in the study of divinity, collected one 
of the most choice private libraries in England, and 
finally adopted the Puritan opinions. He was several 
times chosen to represent his county in Parliament, 
and died in 1643, a sitting member of the Long Par¬ 
liament. 

His son John was born at Nottingham in 1616, 
and was thus something more than three years the 
elder of Lucy Apsley. He lost his mother when only 
three years old, but his excellent father and the Lady 
Eathenno, his step-mother, must have devoted great 
care to his education. Perhaps even certain school 
troubles, which ho did not escape, helped to form his 
character. Not only did he enter on the usual studies 
of a gentleman, but he became a good musician, playing 
on the viol with considerable skill, and accomplished in 
the use of arms, thanks to the training of an old Low- 
country soldier, especially employed for the purpose. 
If military duties were commonly thus taught, we can 
the better understand the ^efficiency of the people of 
England who, arming in obedience to the Parliament, 
fought for their own liberties. 

Young Hutchinson left the University of Cam¬ 
bridge when about twenty years of age, and soon 
afterwards visiting Kichmond, became acquainted with 
Lucy Apsley’s younger sister, who was placed for a 
short time in the family of a musical professor for 
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the sake of improvement in his art. She, wo must 
presume, had praclised the lute and liai'psichord, 
and shown a love for sweet sounds; and though she 
could have been little more than twelve years old, she 
seems to have been left greatly to her own guidance, 
and to have deported herself in a very womanly 
manner. Young Mr. Hutchinson having likewise the 
de'^ire for musical improvement, “tabled” in the same 
house, and the two became extremely good fi lends. 
Her chief delight, however, was talking of her beloved 
elder sister, then in Wiltshire with her mother. Lady 

Apsley, and who, she believed, was very soon to be 

• 

married, and settled in that county. Besides hearing 

the praises of “ Mistress Lucy,” Mr. Hutchinson saw 

• 

some of her books, and tlicsL and further questionings 
of the little girl and of mutual friends, enabled him to 
judge pretty accurately of her tastes and acquirements. 

He began to feel deeply intdxsted in the un¬ 
seen paragon, and to lament the little prospect there 
was of their ever meeting. Happily, in consequence 
of the young lady’s reluctance to the match, the 
treaty of marriage with the Wiltshire esquire was 
annulled, and Lucy returned to her mother’s house, 
near BichfiioDd, free from any matrimonial engage¬ 
ment. Young Hutchinson lost no time in making and 
improving her acquaintance, and, already so strongly 
prepossessed in her favour, there is no wonder that he 
soon became deeply attached to her. She recognised 
his congenial qualities, and returned his affection. 
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It is impossible, indeed, to imagine two young people 
more completely suited to each oilier; and as Lady 
Apsley wished to see her daughter settled in life, 
there were no objections raised by her to his proposals. 
The very day, however, on wliich the friends on both 
sides met to conclude the marriage, the betrothed 
bride was seized with small-pox. 

For some time her life was in danger; and when 
the virulence of the disease abated, she was found to 
be cruelly disfigured. An oi dinary lover, whose 
fancy merely had been caught by the bloom of youth 
or beauty, might now have wavered in his resolves; 
but Mr. Hutchinson’s affection had a more enduring 
basis. He insisted on claiming bis wife directly she 
was well enough to leave her chamber, and we are 
told that when they were married, “ The*pric‘9l and all 
that saw her were affrighted to look on her; but,” 
the writer adds, ‘‘ God recompensed liis justice and 
constp,ncy by restoring her, though she was longer than 
ordinary before she rccovert‘d to be as ell as before. ” 
These nuptials took place in* July 1638, and 'for 
a time the young couple resided with Lady Apsley. 
Wo fancy it was some three or four years afterwards 
that Sir Thomas Hutchinson—^who was much engaged 
in London from his pailiamentary duties, and who also 
sometimes resided at Nottingham-^gave up the family 
mansion of Owthorpe to his eldest son. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hutchinson had employed his leisure in theo¬ 
logical studies, and in observing the aspect of political 
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affairs; we cannot doubt that his wife had shared his 
thoughts, and by her sympathy strengthened his opin¬ 
ions, But though their convictions led them very 
much to eschew what are called pomps and vanities, 
it would be a great mislalvc to fancy them gloomy or 
austere fanatics. There are abundant evidenecs that 
their home was cheerful and happy, and often made 
gay by generous hospitalities. 

No eaiTiest-hearted person, however, could be 
indifferent to the progress of national events; and the 
duplicity of Charles the First, his attempted tyranny, 
and evident leaning to the Papists, enlisted Mi*. Ilui - 
chinson’s feelings on the side of the Parliament, and 
prepared him to take part in the struggle which was 
at hand. When the sheriff of Nottingham endea¬ 
voured to obtain possession for the King’s use of the 
ammunition belonging to the train bands, Mr. Hut¬ 
chinson’s accidental presence in the town was the 
means of frustrating the plot for the time; and his 
prompt decision, and active exertions on the occasion, 
perhaps first drew general attention to his character. 
Subsequently, the ammunition was seized before the 
leading people cQuld interpose; but Mr. Hutchinson 
was among the ffrst who heard of the disgraceful pro¬ 
ceeding, and hurrying into the town again, came into 
open collision with the King’s party. Indeed, lie ran 
some risk of his life from the anger of the excited 
soldiers; and a few days afterwards the house at 
Owthorpe was e|itcred by a pai'ty of Cavaliers, who 
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came with the intention of seizing its master, and 
possessing themselves of arms and plate. Fortunately, 
Mr. Hutchinson had been apprised of some such 
intention, and had just had time to remove or conceal 
his valuables, and to take refuge himself in Leicester¬ 
shire. There, in a day or two, he was joined by his 
wife; but hearing that a warrant for his seizure in 
this county had now been obtained, he had again 
to fly. 

The troop of Cavaliers, whose trumpet sound had 
hurried Mr. Hutchinson’s departure, proved to be 
commanded by his brother-in-law. Sir Allen Apsley; 
who, on discovering that his sister was alone, con¬ 
trived to bo quartered in the next house to her; and 
for the few da3'^s ho remained in the place, consoled 
lier by his protection. All through the .civil war, 
just now breaking out, Mr. HutchinsoA and his wife’s 
brother, although taking active, parts on opposite 
sides, preserved their good feeling and respect for 
one another, and numerous are the occasions on which 
they granted passes, and otherwise lightened, the 
misery of the scenes in which they were engaged. 

It was while Mr. Hutchinson was concealing him¬ 
self that the interception of a letter of his to his wife 
gave occasion for a display of her presence of mihd. 
The open letter was brought her by a Royalist efiicer, 
whom she knew slightly as her brother’s acquaint- 
ance; and who now, complimenting her at her hus¬ 
band’s expense, lamented that slie should be manded 
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to a man who had joined a faction sO' disgraceful that 
he dared not be seen with her. The indignant wife, 
wiser than to revenge herself by any rejoinder that 
should injure her husband, observed that he was not 
a man afraid to show himself where “ any honest man 
durst appear,” and bethought her to pass off his 
’ younger brother, Mr. George Hutchinson, now visit¬ 
ing her in this temporary Leicestershire homei for 

him: thus throwing the pursuers off the right track, 

■ 

and giving the fugitive an additional chance of escape. 
She knew that Prince Pupert’s troop had marched 
out of the town; and seeing this officer alone, had no 
fear of the brother’s capture; so she called liim down 
from an upstairs room, and prepared him by a hint 
for the part he was to play. The officer was com¬ 
pletely deceived, and took his departure with what 
grace he could; but he very soon returned, accom¬ 
panied by a friend, and, as it turned out, with a 
troop of dragoons close at hand. Presently pistols 
were produced, violence threatened in case of resist¬ 
ance, and Mr. George Hutchinson taken into custody 

■ I ^ / 

by the name of his brother. 

^ * * 

The ^00. pd^oner endeavoured to explain the mis- 
take, bp^,^^s not believed; and he was taken to 
Prinq^^Ktipert’s Quarters amid the shouts of the re- 
soldiers. Two or tliree of the Byrons, his 
were relidy *to identify him; but though 
belonging to the King’s party, they were for some 
time disbelieved., Not till the prisoner had been 
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taken to Derby, and Mrs. Hutchinson had applied to 
her own cousin, Lord Grandison, was he with some 
difficulty released. His captors wished him to give 
them an engagement that he would not take arms 
with the Parliament, but he refused to make any pro¬ 
mise, merely observing that ho was accustomed to 
live peaceably at home, and should do nothing but 
what his conscience prompted. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hutchinson had found means to 
communicate with her husband, who, on learning the 
annoyance to which his brother had been subjected, 
posted to London to use his influence to procure a 
release; but while thus occupied, he was joined by 
George, himself. There they remained until assured 
that the King’s forces were withdrawn from Leicester¬ 
shire. As soon as they could visit her with security, 
they returned to Mrs. Hutchinson, who—already the 
mother of two sons—^had given birth to a daughter 
only a few days after George Hutchinson had been 
captured. The poor infant was a suflerer from its 
birth, and died in early childhood. 

It was about the month of October 1642, just at 
the time of the battle of Edge Hill, that Mr. Hutch¬ 
inson took his wife and children home to Owthorpe. 
And now it was that they found how many respectable 
families had been ^plundered by the King’s army, and 
how general an opinion was beginning to prevail that 
it was no longer possible for people to remain neuter. 
The Dissenters, especially, were convinced that there 

s 
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was no security for life and property except in main¬ 
taining the authority of the Parliament. Accordingly 
consultations were held in order to raise recruits for 
the Earl of Essex, then commanding the Parliament’s 
forces, and Mr. Hutchinson volunteered contributions 
of horses and plate. We can sec that by degrees he 
was becoming a man of note, and taking an active part 
in the county. 

Soon after the battle of Edge Hill Sir John Digby, 
a Royalist, and high sheriff of Nottinghamshire, sent 
out a summons for all the gentlemen of the county to 
meet him at Newark ; but Mr. Hutchinson and some 
others, receiving intelligence that the sheriff had an 
underhand design, disobeyed the summons, and subse¬ 
quently found that, had they attended. Sir John would 
have made them prisoners in the King’s name. Such 
plots as these, resembling more the low cunning of 
Eastern despots than the fit bearing of a constitutional 
king, must have done much to widen the breach be¬ 
tween Charles and the better-informed and more up¬ 
right among his people. Even the Royalist citizens 
did not like to have soldiers quartered on them, espe¬ 
cially when they suspected their unwelcome guests 
were intended to make aggressions on their neigh¬ 
bours ; and the people of Nottingham, hearing that the 
Cavaliers were coming to take possession of their town, 
determined to arm and defend themselves. With all 
speed about seven hundred men enlisted themselves 
for the service, and chose Mr. George Hutchinson for 
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tlieir captain. Sir Thomas was still alive, and though 
it is doubted if he took any active part himself on the 
occasion, there is good reason to believe that he ap' 
proved of the conduct of his sons. In writing of this 
time Mrs. Hutchinson says, “All the devout people of 
the town , were very vigorous and ready to offer their 
lives and families,” but goes on to add that those who 
had lived by abuses of the law, “ upon the bishops* 
persecuting courts, and had been the lackeys of pro¬ 
jectors and monopolisers, and the like,” were opposed 
to the Parliament, or, in the phraseology of the day, 
“ bitterly malignant.’* 

Intimately as Mrs. Hutchinson’s personal history 
iv^as connected with the public affairs of that terrible 
time, wo can but allude to them briefly as we pass on 
to the occasions on which she individually acted and 
suffered. Sir John Higby, finding Nottingham pre¬ 
pared for resistance, did not attack it; but very soon 
the militia of the county was organised, and John and 
George Hutchinson were appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Major in Colonel Pierrepoint’s regiment of foot. 
By this time we can see they had become marked men 
on the Parliament side; and so violent was party feel¬ 
ing becoming, that in the winter of 1642 Colonel 
Hutchinson thought it expedient to remove his wife 
and family from Owthorpo and bring them into the 
town of Nottingham. Such was the state of the 
country that they removed by night to escape obser¬ 
vation, and with the guard of a ‘troop of horse. Not- 
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tingliam being on the highroad to the north, and a 
place that might be rendered capable of defence, was 
considered an important post, and the Parliamentary 
leaders early took measures to retain it. 

Nottingham Castle was built on a rock, and from 
its situation was capable of strong fortification; but 
the buildings attached to it had fallen into ruin, and 
could not, in their present state, afford accommodation 
either for men or stores. Nevertheless Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson was prevailed on, by the almost unanimous desire 
of the committee of Nottingham, to become the gover¬ 
nor and defender of this dilapidated fortress, and this, 
too, at the time when a large body of both horse and 
foot were commanded by Lord Essex to leave Notting¬ 
ham, and hasten to the relief of the Parliament’s forces 
at Gainsborough. It was a post of honour, it is true, 
but also one of great peril and terrible responsibility— 
exactly an occasion to test the highest qualities of a 
gentleman and a soldier. Colonel Hutchinson, we may 
be perfectly sure, was fully alive to the difficulties of 
his position when he set about encountering them. 

It was on the 29th of June, 1643, that Colonel 
Hutchinson accepted the appointment of Governor of 
Nottingham Castle, and immediately took steps to re¬ 
pair and fortify it. His first proceeding was to issue 
a proclamation that “whatsoever honest persons de¬ 
sired to secure themselves or their goods in the Castle, 
should have reception there if they would repair their 
quarters ;** and so many people wore glad to accept 
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this proposal that, in a very short time, the place was 
capable of receiving four hundred men. Then he pro¬ 
cured forty barrels of powder from London, and such 
store of provisions as his means would command ; and, 
by pulling down and building up, so arranged his pieces 
of ordnance, that in case of attack they would do him 
the best service. But it is melancholy to reflect how 
his difficulties were increased by the ignorant selfish¬ 
ness of the people of Nottingham. 

IMilitary works had been formed about the town on 
so large a scale, that they would have required three 
thousand men to defend them properly; and seeing 
tliat about fourteen guns were left there almost unpro¬ 
tected, the Governor determined to have them drawn 
up into the Castle, fearing that otherwise, in case of 
attack, they would fall into the enemy’s hands and be 
turned against him. Either a great number of the 
citizens must have been too stupid to follow out Colonel 
Hutchinson’s reasons, or they must have been dis¬ 
affected to the cause he was supporting, for a mutiny 
broke out. The result was that the Governor main- 
tained his authority, but he sent fifteen persons who 
were leaders in the disturbance prisoners to Derby, 
** whither Major Ireton conveyed them with his 
troops.’* 

However, after the surmounting of many difficul¬ 
ties and jealousies, we find the Governor with a tole¬ 
rable garrison, and in some condition to encounter a 
siege, though as yet almost the entire cost of stores 
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and ammunition had been borne by himself. Never 
should it be forgotten by us, whose chief blessings arc 
to be found in the liberties for which they fought, that 
the soldiers of the Parliament were no mercenaries ; 
that, on the contrary, the generality of the leaders 
spent their fortunes, as well as their lives, in the cause, 
and that tlie privates were for the most part the sons 
of respectable yeomen or tradesmen, wlio enlisted from 
conscientious motives, and whose ordinary pay even 
was seldom forthcoming. Death or mutilation, and 
hai*d fare, rude lodging, and the fatigues of warfare, 
were too often the recompense they met. 

The townspeople of Nottingham, out of humour at 
having so many of the troops drafted off to Gains¬ 
borough, and discontented at the guns, which they 
had no men to use or defend, being drawn into the 
Castle, seemed to forget that Colonel Hutchinson had 
come to their aid at their urgent request, and in 
leaving his own property at Owthorpe unprotected, 
had made a sacrifice that proved his patriotism and 
sincerity. Perhaps ho .would have felt slights and 
misunderstandings more keenly, had not his mind 
been occupied with the performance of important 
duties, and the arriving at prompt decisions. 

The Royalists were as well aware of the import¬ 
ance of Nottingham Castle as were its defenders; and 
Colonel Hutchinson very soon received a formal and 
ins<^nt summons to surrender. A firm defiance was 
the rejoinder. But the Governor, calling together his 
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soldiers, represented to them their true condition, and 
gave permission for any of them to withdraw, who 
doubted their own constancy and powers of endurance, 
lie told them they must be prepared for “ hard duty, 
fierce assaults, poor and sparing diet, perhaps famine, 
and the want of all comfortable accommodations.” 
That they must not murmur if they saw thein houses 
flaming around them, or refuse, if need be, to lire 
their own dwellings for the public advantage; in 
short, that they must hazard their lives in defence 
of the fortress and the town, against a force which 
would probably be overwhelming. “ All which, for 
his own part, he was resolved on.” 

The gloomy picture which the Governor thus 
painted did not abate the courage or the lealty of the 
soldiers; they felt that they were called on to support 
a great and righteous cause; and upon a solemn fast- 
day towards the end of August they took the national 
covenant, and at the same entered into a mutual cove¬ 
nant with the Governor to be faithful to each other, 
and “ to hold out the place to the dcath^ without enter¬ 
taining any parley, or accepting any terms from the 

* 

enemy.” It would seem that these Presbyterian 
soldiers had some slight misgiving about the religious 
opinions of their Governor; so large a pi*oportion of 
the upper classes were opposed to their doctrines, that 
they fancied Colonel Hutchinson a little too much of 
a “ gentleman ” wholly to agree with them, and 
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felt it a great satisfaction that he entered into this 
religious covenant with them. 

About this time his father died in London; and 
instead of Sir Thomas leaving the chief part of his 
possessions to the Colonel, as had been expected, he 
made an equal division of his property between his elder 
sons and the children of the second wife. There was 
no repining at this circumstance; but it made such 
a difference in Colonel Hutchinson’s prospects, that 
the assistance which the Parliament now rendered 
him in the support of his expenses was absolutely 
necessary. Yet we are told that the sum allowed 
him by the state did not defray a third part of the 
income he spent in its service. So generous, indeed, 
was he to the poor soldiers, many of whom had not 
received their pay for above half a year, that he 
incurred a heavy debt, besides Ibeing guarantee with 
other gentlemen for thousands of pounds for supplying 
the garrison and otherwise carrying on the public 
service. 


Of course, while engaged at Nottingham, he could 
give little or no attention to his own private interests; 
and the result was that his enemies imprisoned his 
tenants and seized ids rents; while his estate itself 
was begg;ed away and promised by the King. It is true 
the Ei|n|f was not strong enough to seize it; but Colonel 
Hutchinson was too merciful to extort a second pay- 



from his tenants. 


Moreover, some stock of his 
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own was plundered, and his house defaced by the 
Cavalier troops and rendered nearly uninhabitable. 

We have seen how little the townspeople of Not¬ 
tingham were to be depended on; and one night the 
tlpwn was given up by them to the enemy, so silently 
that the Ca valier soldiers filled the streets before the 
Castle was alarmed. To add to this disaster, a great 
number of the garrison had disobeyed the Governor’s 
orders, and left the fortress to visit their friends and 
relations in the town. In this emergency, with only 
about eighty men remaining to defend the place, there 
was occasion for all Colonel Hutchinson’s fortitude 
and skill. He immediately despatched messengers 
by a private sally-port to Leicester and Derby for 
assistance; and, meanwhile, manned the towers, and 
began cannonading the town. But as there was an 
old church in possession of the Royalists, the steeple 
of which commanded a certain important platform, 
which the governor had erected within the walls of 
the castle, and planted with guns, the part of the 
garrison engaged there was exposed to great danger. 

So unprepared had they been for an attack, that 
there was no surgeon within the walls; but Mrs. 
Hutchinson fulfilled to the best of her abilities the 
duties of one. Hitherto her presence, her sympathy, 
and cheerful encouragement of her husband in every 
noble endeavour, had rendered her his peculiar bless¬ 
ing; but now all the wounded and suffering looked 
to her for comfort and succour. In those days, when 
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anatomical science, properly so called, was at a very 
low ebb, ladies often made the siiiiplo rules of surgery 
and medicine their study; and wo have seen that 
in the example and experience of her mother, Lucy 
Hutchinson had had especial advantages. She must 
have profited by them to the full; but her knowledge 
would have been of little avail had she not i^ossossed 
the tenderness of heart that prompted her to deeds 
of charily, and the firmness of mind that enabled her, 
without flinching, to perform them. 

Not only did she tend the wounded of the gar¬ 
rison, but, when “ standing at Her chamber door,” 
she saw three unhappy prisoners “ sorely cut,” led 
away to be confined in a' miserable dungeon, called 
the Lion’s Den, she prevailed on the marshal to bring 
them to her, and bound up and dressed their wounds 
also.” Her compassionate conduct greatly incensed 
a certain Captain Palmer, a warlike preacher, who 
thought pity for the wretched prisoners a positive sin; 
and it gives us a fearful glimpse at the horrors of 
those times, a terrible idea of the virulence of sectarian 
and party feeling, to find ^this man daring to soundly 
rate the governor’s wife for her Samaritan charity. 

Indeed, the difficulties by which Colonel Hutchin- . 
son was surrounded, consisted far less in the circum¬ 
stances of his military position than in the petty feuds 
which were every day gaining ground. Presbyterians 
and Independents were already disputing with each 
other, and exhausting, in mutual recriminations, the 
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energies that might have been powerful against their 
common opponent. The wealthy among the Royalists 
spared no efforts to corrupt the people, and factions 
and cabals innumerable existed. Even the very cir¬ 
cumstances which had induced so many soldiers of a 
superior station to enlist on the side of the Parliament, 
inclined them very often to argue instead of obey, not 
a few of the subordinates evidently considering them¬ 
selves extremely well qualified to command. In fact, 
the narrative which Mrs. Huteliinson left as a legacy 
to her family lays bare the conflicting elements with 
which the leaders of that period had to contend, and 
makes us understand the scenes of terror and peril 
through which she herself passed. 

The Cavaliers were chased from the town, and 
Colonel Hutchinson was considered to have done such 
good service, that the Parliament, by an order dated 
November 20th, 1643, confirmed his appointment, 
making him Governor of the town as ^vell as of the 
Castle of Nottingham. It will bo remembered that he 
had been originally elected only by a local committee. 
The ratification of his authority, however, increased it 
but little, for he had still to deal with the same con¬ 
flicting passions and interests, and to rein them in 
with a guiding hand. The account of the next year 
or two is but ^ slight variation of the old story ; and 
in 1645, soon after the decisive battle of Naseby, we 
find Colonel Hutchinson elected member for the county 
of Nottinghamshire, and able now to leave the Castle 
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in charge of his brother or other deputies, while en¬ 
gaged in his parliamentary duties in London. His 
courage, discretion, and eminent services, had won lor 
him much respect from Cromwell, Fairfax, and other 
influential men ; and when, amid the changes of fortune 
so common at that time, Sir Allen Apsley was obliged 
to surrender the garrison of Barnstable, which he had 
held for the King, he was permitted to take up his 
abode in his brother-in-law’s house until his composi¬ 
tion with the Parliament was completed. 

Li the autumn of 1648 Colonel Hutchinson came 
to London to attend Parliament, bringing his whole 
family with him, because his house had been so 
ruined by the war that he could no longer live in it 
till it was cither repaired or newly built.” Wo sus¬ 
pect the state of his finances did not at that time admit 
of building operations, for he had been greatly im¬ 
poverished by the expenses of his service, and had on 
many occasions nobly refused to enrich himself by some 
of the underhand methods common enough at the time. 

This was an eventful period for Mrs. Hutchinson 
to reside in London, for she must have been all but an 
ear-witness of those momentous discussions on which 
the life of a hereditary king was depending. The 
journey from the Isle of Wight, the trial at West¬ 
minster, the execution at Whitehall, are matters of 
history; and wc have only to record that Colonel 
Hutchinson was one of those members who signed the 
warrant for the execution of King Charles. 
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Much against his will, and chiefly by the persua¬ 
sions of his cousin Ire ton, Colonel Hutchinson sat in 
the Council of State which was now formed ; but his 
health was seriously impaired by the hardships and 
anxieties he had encountered) and his own personal 
affairs were so deranged that his ardent desire was to 
withdraw into private life. It may be, too, that brave, 
conscientious, high-minded, and accomplished as he 
was, he did not possess that grasp of thought, that 
many-sided intellect which was necessary to cope with 
the startling emergencies of the time. It is true that 
when the course of events placed the supreme power 
in Cromwcirs hands, the Protector, ever most mindful 
of the private worth of men he selected for his agents, 
seemed anxious to enlist the services of Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson ; but, though the ex-Governor of Nottingham 
declined his offers and invitations, and disapproved of 
what he considered an usurpation of power, he was 
prompt to warn Cromwell, through his son-in-law 
Fleetwood, of a plot which he had discovered against 
him. 

The character of Oliver Cromwell was too colossal 
for men of his day, dreaming foolish republican dreams 
for which the world was quite unripe, to measure his 
mental stature. Generations passed away—his body 
was disentombed and dishonoured—opprobrium rested 
mountain-high on his name—“regicide,” “hypocrite,” 
and “ tyrant,” were the epithets children were taught 
to lisp ; and one might have thought that time, with 
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its swift oblivions, would have lost the truth for ever. 
But ti’uth is not so destructible. Buried evidences 
came to light; thoughtful men examined them without 
passion or prejudice; and the English people are be¬ 
ginning to understand the true character of the great 
Protector, who lifted his country out of anarchy to 
order and to the highest pitch of prosperity it had yet 
known ; who made England the noble guardian of the 
Protestant interest all over the world; and who, possess¬ 
ing the respect and affection of the mighty army which 
securt^d his power, knew it to be absolute, yet used 
this power only to build up the ruined fabric of law 
and government, and to hold down those factions which 
were ready to light again the brands of civil war. A 
living philosopher calls Cromwell “ A Christian Hero;” 
a living historian names him the “ Greatest Prince 
that had over ruled England.” It is time some of our 
school-books were revised, and the old slanders erased. 

Colonel Hutchinson, perhaps, did not live long 
enough to comprehend the life of Cromwell; and wo 
are not to wonder that in his retirement at Owthorpe 
he felt and thought only like many otlier excellent 
men. So far as he was personally concerned the 
years of the Commonwealth must have been to him 
peaceful and happy. He and Mrs. Hutchinson devoted 
themselves to the education of their children and the 
improvement of their estate, and rebuilt the mansion 
at Owthorpe. As the scene of subsequent important 
events, and as a favourable type of the manorial rcsi- 
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donees of tlie time, we subjoin a description of the 
house as given by a visitor long afterwards,— 

‘‘It was large, handsome, lofty, and convenient, 
and though but little ornamented, possessed all the 
grace that size and symmetry could give it. The en¬ 
trance was by a flight of handsome steps into a largo 
hall, occupying entirely tlie centre of the house, lighted 
at the entrance by two large windows, but at the far- 
tli(*r end by one much larger, in the expanse of which 
was carried up a staircase that seemed to be pericctly 
in tilt* air. On one side of the hall was a long table, 
on tlio <nhcr a large fircplae(^; both suited to ancient 
hosj)italiiy. On the right-hand side of this hall were 
tliree handsome rooms for the entertainment of guests. 
The sides of the staircase and gallery were hung with 
pictures, and both served as an orchestra either to the 
hall, or to a large room over part of it, which was 
a ball-room. To the left of the hall were the rooms 
commonly occupied by the family. All parts were 
built so substantially, and so well secured, that neither 
fire nor thieves could penetrate from room to room, nor 
from one flight of stairs to another if ever so little 
resisted. The house stood \)n a little eminence in the 
vale of Bclvoir, at a small distance from the foot of 
those hills along which the Roman fosse-way from Lei¬ 
cester runs. The south side, wliich was the front of 
entrance, looked over a large extent of grass grounds, 
which were the demesne, and were bounded by hills 
covered with 'wood, which Colonel Hutchinson had 
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planted. On the eastern side the entertaining rooms 
opened on to a terrace, which encircled a very large 
bowling-green or level lawn; next to this had been 
a flower-garden, and next to that a shrubbery, now 
become a wood through which vistas were cut to let 
in a view of Langar, the scat of Lord Howe, at two 
miles, and of Belvoir Castle, at seven miles distance, 
which, as the afternoon sun sat full upon it, made a 
glorious object; at the farther end of this small wood 
was a spot of about ten acres, which appeared to have 
been a morass, and through which ran a rivulet; this 
spot Colonel Hutchinson had dug into a great number 
of canals, and planted the ground between them, leav¬ 
ing room for walks, so that the whole formed at once 
a wilderness of bowers, reservoirs for fish, and a decoy 
for wild fowl. To the north, at some hundred yards 
distance, was a lake of water, which, filling the space 
between two quarters of woodland, appeared, as viewed 
from the large window of the hall, like a moderate 
river, and beyond this the eye rested on the wolds or 
high wilds which accompany the fosse-way towards 
Newark.” 

The staircase and gallery hung with pictures and 
serving for an orchestra, remind us of Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson’s taste for tlie arts. Indeed, it is especially 
mentioned that whcni in London he was in the habit of 
seeking out “all the rare artists he could hear of,” 
and studying their works, “ insomuch that he became 
a great virtuoso and patron of ingenuity.” He ex- 
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pended at one time about two thousand pounds in 
pictures, a sum which was then considered very large 
for such a purpose. And in his retirement he resumed 
the recreation of music, “ and advanced his children’s 
practice more than their tutors.” Mrs. Hutchinson 
adds that he spared not any cost for the education of 
both his sons and daughters in languages, sciences, 
music, dancing, and all other qualities befitting their 
father’s house,” although “ he was himself a tutor to 
them all, besides all those tutors whom he liberally 
entertained in his house for them.” 

Lucy Hutchinson always writes of herself with due 
humility, but there is no doubt she largely pai'ticipated 
in these parental cares. It has been said that the 
Hutchinsons were too liberal and too refined to be 
received as types of the Puritan character. It may be 
so, yet their example shows that there was not in their 
day, any more than in our own, any necessary sever¬ 
ance of piety and cheerfulness; that people might 
make it their aim to lead their lives from scriptural 
teaching “ purely,” and yet not despise the arts and 
refinements, which, while .they embellish life, may, 
properly directed, be made the embodiments of truth, 
and the means of moral elevation^ 

In the exercise of a liberal hospitality, in the edu¬ 
cation of their childi’en, and in the improvement of 
Owthorpe, the years of the Protectorate were passed; 
and in the calm -enjoyment of this season we will leave 
Mrs. Hutchinson for a while, and bring up to the same 

T 
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date the narrative of another Englishwoman, who, like 
her, was a devoted wife and mother, and, like her, em¬ 
ployed the years of wid.>whood in narrating circum¬ 
stantially those events connected with the civil wars 
in which she had been personally concerned. Alike 
in many essential points of character, it seems probable 
that had they been thi’own together in girlhood they 
would have become dear friends; but circumstance and 
education marked out their lives so differently, that 
the Puritan matron and the Cavalier’s wife could 
rarely in after-life have looked on any public event 
from the same point of view. Yet though while one 
suffered, the other either rested in security or was 
sunned by prosperity, the memoir of each seems in 
some sort a pendant to the other. 

Anne Lady Fansliawe was the eldest daughter of 
Sir John Harrison, of Balls, in the county of Hertford, 
and was born in St. Olave’s, Hart Street, London, on 
the 25th March, 1625. She mentions that in this town 
residence she spent every winter until the death of her 
mother, which took place when she was in her six¬ 
teenth year. Lady Hai\*ison is described as very 
pious and charitable, and as having devoted the greatest 
attention to the education of her daughter, whp, like 
Lucy Apsley, was taught “ all sorts of fine work with 
the needle,” “ French, singing, lute, the virginals, and 
dancingbut instead of loving reading in her hours 
of recreation, she acknowledges herself “ wild to that 
degree,” that her dearest enjoyments were riding. 
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running, and all active pastimes; in short, it is inti¬ 
mated that she was a hoyden until the loss of her 
beloved mother sobered her character. On this occa¬ 
sion she writes, “As an offering to her memory I flung 
away those little childnesses that had formerly pos¬ 
sessed me, and by my father’s command took upon me 
charge of his house and family, which I so ordered by 
my excellent mother’s example as found acceptance in 
his sight.” 

On the breaking out of the civil war, Sir John 
Harrison took a decided part on the King’s side, and 
after a narrow escape of being made a prisoner by the 
Parliament party,' he joined the Court at Oxford, in 
1G43, whereupon the Long Parliament sequestered his 
estate, which he did not recover until the Restoration. 
Not choosing in such troublous times to be separated 
from his motherless daughters, Sir John sent for Anne 
and her younger sister Margaret to join him at Oxford; 
and the account given of their sojourn there presents 
a vivid picture of the straits to which the Royalist 
party were already driven. They who had come, it 
is declared, “ from as good a house as any gentleman 
in England had,” were miserably lodged in the garret 
of a baker’s house in an obscure street; they were ill 
fed, and not well provided with raiment, having for 
some unexplained reason brought but a few clothes 
with them. Perhaps their removal from London took 
place under circumstances that prevented the convey¬ 
ance of baggage; and, worst of all, they had no money 
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with which to supply deficiencies. But then hundreds 
of other ladies were in much the same circumstances, 
and possibly rude fare became fashionable, and faded 
wearing apparel a sort of order of loyalty. 

It was at this time that Charles the First offered 
Sir John Harrison the wan’ant for a baronet, but the 
worthy knight had the good sense to decline taking a 
stop in rank when his broken fortunes scarcely enabled 
him to support the proper state of a gentleman. It 
was, however, during this time of poverty and anxiety 
that the marriage of his eldest daughter took place. 

Mr. Richard Fanshawe was the fifth son of Sir 
Henry Fanshawe, and was born at Ware Park, in 
Hertfordshire, in June 1608; consequently he was 
above sixteen years the senior of Anne Harrison, Mr. 
Fanshawe had been so much abroad, that probably 
they had never met until the time of the Royalist 
gathering at Oxford; at all events, it was there that 
the intimacy ripened into that earnest, devoted attach¬ 
ment which, crowned by marriage, was, the great 
blessing of both their lives. Mr. Fanshawe had lost 
his father when a child, and it gives us an idea of the 
provision then thought ample for younger sons of the 
gentry, to read that his inheritance, fifty pounds per 
annum, and fifteen hundred pounds in money, was 
thought considerable. To please his mother, he had 
studied for the law, but, disliking the profession, gave 
it up. Subsequently ho travelled, became secretary to 
an embassy, acquired several languages, and other- 
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wise obtained such repute for his abilities, that he was 
looked on as a rising man when the civil war broke 
out. But meanwhile ho had spent his little patrimony, 
and when, in May 1644, Richard Fanshawe and Anno 
Harrison were married, their united wealth amounted 
to only twenty pounds. The ceremony took place in 
Wolvercot church, two miles from Oxford; and the 
bride was married with her deceased mother’s wedding- 
ring,—by that mother’s desire, we are told. It was a 
very quiet wedding, as became their circumstances, 
none being present but their immediate family and Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, and Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer. 

Previous to the marriage, Mr. Fanshawe was sworn 
Secretary-of-war to the Prince of Wales, with a pro¬ 
mise fi*om Charles the First to be preferred as soon as 

I 

occasion offered; but, like the bride’s promised portion 
of ten thousand pounds, all his emoluments were in 
expectation. However, some of the twenty pounds 
ready money was laid out in the purchase of pens, ink, 
and paper; and though we have failed to discover 
precisely how these articles were used so profitably, we 
will take the wife’s assurance that they produced a 
competent income so long as her husband “ had his 
liberty.” They were “ his trade,” she says, and, 
doubtless, as secretary his pen was active; but then 
we are expressly told the pay was “ in expectation.” 
He was a voluminous translator from the Spanish 
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and Portuguese, and it is possible that he turned 
some labours of that sort to profitable account. 

In March 1645 , Mr. Fanshawe accompanied the 
Prince to Bristol, and his wife describes the parting 
from him with much natural pathos. It was, indeed, a 
trying occasion, for she had just become the mother of 
a sickly infant, which died two days after his depar¬ 
ture ; and it was the first occasion on which they had 
been separated for a day. 

In the month of May Mr. Fanshawe was able to 
send for his wife, and after a somewhat perilous 
journey, riding all night to elude the enemy, she 
reached Bristol in safety. The meeting was a joyful 
one, and here good lodgings and proper comforts were 
provided for the young wife. One of her husband’s 
first acts was to give all his money, amounting to a 
hundred gold pieces, into her charge, saying, I know 
thou that keeps my heart so well will keep my fortune, 
which from this time I will ever put into thy hands 
as God shall bless me with increaseand through 
life she proved worthy of his confidence. But during 
the early days of her sojouni at Bristol an. incident 
occurred which illustrates both their characters too 
well to be omitted. 

In large societies there will generally be found 
some people who^ seemingly insensible to the higher 
prindples of honour, indulge a restless curiosity at the 
same time that they plot underhand schemes. A 
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certain lady of this description, observing Mr. Fan- 
sliawe’s devotion to his young wife, worked upon her 
vanity and girlish inexperience so successfully, that 
she persuaded her it would be a line thing to be 
acquainted with the state secrets of the times, and 
that, in fact, her happiness was imperfect and her 
husband’s confidence in her incomplete, unless he com¬ 
municated them to her; the evil adviser not conceal¬ 
ing that she wished herself to have the benefit of the 
information. Accordingly, when Mr. Fanshawe re¬ 
turned from the council, his wife commenced her new 
plan of operations. Seeing that he held some papers, 
she followed him into his study, saying, she had heard 
the Pidnce had received a packet from the Queen, and 
she supposed that was it in his hand; adding that she 
should like to know what was in it. t “ My love,” he 
replied, “ I will immediately come to thee; pray thee 
go, for I am very busy.” 

When he returned to her presence she renewed 
her suit, but he turned it oif with kind words, and by 
talking of other things. At supper she grew sulky, 
and would not eat, and at night accused him of not 
loving her if he refused to tell her all he knew. In¬ 
stead of sleeping she wept; and when her husband 
spoke to her affectionately, and kissed her next morn¬ 
ing, she refused to reply. Yet her quick repentance 
and thorough understanding of her fault make ample 
amends for it, and show it up in its true light, that of 
a girlish folly. Her own quaint words describe the 
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sequel better than any modem version could do. 
“ When he came home to dinner,” she writes, “ ho pre¬ 
sently came to me, as was usual, and when I had him 
by the hand, I said, ‘ Thou dost not care to see mo 
troubled ;* to which he, taking me in his arms, an¬ 
swered, ‘ My dearest soul, nothing upon earth can 
afflict me like that; and when you asked me of my 
business, it was wholly out of my power to satisfy 
thee; for my life and fortune shall be thine, and every 
thought of my heart in which the trust I am in may 
not be revealed, but my honour is my own, which I 
cannot preserve if I communicate the Prince’s affairs; 
and pray thee with this answer rest satisfied.’ So 
great was his reason and goodness, that upon consider¬ 
ation it made my folly appear to me so vile, that from 
that day until tlie day of his death I never thought fit 
to ask him any business but what he communicated 
freely to me in order to his estate or family.” 

But we must hurry on, nor pause to detail a hun¬ 
dred characteristic incidents of the times and of herself 
which are to bo found in Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs. 
Faithfully attached to the royal cause, Mr. Fanshawo 
never shrank from any service that was proposed to 
him, and in most of his perilous journeys his' wife was 
his companion. To the Scilly Islands and Jersey they 
were despatched, barely escaping shipwreck, to be 
plundered of their entire property; and to France af¬ 
terwards ^jT^ero they hurried. Then the wife, leaving 
her husband abroad, came to London for tlio purpose 
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of raising money,—the timid girl by this time become 
a tolerable woman of business, and probably cognisant 
of many secrets now that she had discretion to keep 
them. By-and-bye she was joined by her husband, 
who, however, kept ‘‘very privateand we can see 
that the difficulties and dangers of the Royalists are 
thickening round them. 

During the King’s stay at Hampton Court, Mr. 
Fanshawe was much about him, and received confi¬ 
dential messages and letters to be delivered to the 
Queen and the Prince; and three times his wife was 
admitted to pay her “duty” to the monarch whose 
terrible end was drawing so near. Stuart-like he 
dismissed his faithful servants with promises. “ I do 
promise you, ” said the King, “ that if ever I am re¬ 
stored to my dignity, I will bountifully rewai’d you 
both for your service and suffering.” And so they de¬ 
parted to risk life anew, and blind to those coming events 
which clearer eyes could see already on the horizon. 

Another journey to the Continent ensued,—another 
separation when the wife again returned alone to Eng¬ 
land to raise money. A reunion in Ireland followed, 
and Mrs. Fanshawe being in Cork during a tempo¬ 
rary absence of her husband when that city declared for 
Cromwell, her prompt exertions saved not only Mr. 
Fanshawe’s property but his papers, which Cromwell 
afterwards said would have been “ as much worth as 
the town.” Though preparing for the birth of a 
child, and ill with a broken wrist, she rose in the 
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middle of a November night, despatched a faithful 
servant to her husband, packed up all articles of 
value, and then at three o’clock in the morning by 
the light of a taper—^we fancy she meant a lantern 
lighted probably by a feeble candle—and accompanied 
only by a man and a maid she went into the market¬ 
place, and, “ passing through an unruly tumult with 
their swords in their hands,” made her way to the 
commander. This officer had been known to her in 
former times, and accosting him with civility, and be¬ 
fore he had received orders to refuse such petitions, 
she procured a pass from him granting her permission 
to leave the city with her ‘‘family and goods.” The 
family consisted of servants, and at least one child; 
the goods, of a thousand pounds in gold and silver, 
clothes, jewels, and—^tho papers. 

The next event of importance was Mr. Fanshawe’s 
mission from Charles the Second to the Court of 
Spain; and the vessel in which they sailed being in 
danger of an attack from pirates, the ladies were 
locked up in their cabins: the captain’s aim being 
to make his ship look li^e a man-of-war, which he 
could not do if women were visible. To the active 
mind of Mrs. Fanshawe, however, it was unendurable 
to be thus imprisoned while her husband was on deck 
exposed to danger. Accordingly she prevailed on the 
cabin-boy to open the door, and then she bribed him 
into lending her his sailor’s cap and tarred coat, with 
which she disguised herself, and creeping up to the 
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deck placed herself by her husband’s side. A very 
foolish proceeding, no doubt; though happily no harm 
came of it. After some parley the Turkish ship 
tacked about, and then it was that Mr. Fanshawe 
perceived his wife at his elbow. “ Good God! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, snatching her up in his arms, “ that love can 
make this change!” and she adds, though he seemingly 
chid her, “ he would laugh at it as often as he remem¬ 
bered that voyage.” 

In September 1650, Mr. Fanshawe was created a 
baronet, and in the winter of that year we find him 
and his wife at Paris on a mission to the widowed 
Queen-mother, and soon afterwards it was resolved 
that Lady Fanshawe should a third time return alone 
to England to raise money. “ For,” she pathetically 
writes, addressing her children, “this long journey 
cost us all we could procure ; yet this I will tell you, 
praised be God for his peculiar grace herein, that 
your father nor I never borrowed money nor owed for 
clothes, nor diet, nor lodging beyond seas in our lives, 
which was very much considering the’ straits we were 
in many times, and the biid custom our countrymen 
had that way.” 

Soon after Lady Fanshawe reached England, Sir 
Richard was summoned to Scotland to meet Charles 
the Second there. Refusing to take the covenant he 
joined the York party, and was borne on the rapid 
stream of events till taken prisoner after the battle of 
Worcester. Meanwhile his wife had procured lodg- 
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ings in London, and with a family of little children 
around her, had passed the time in agonising anxiety. 
For many months only four letters had reached her; 
and after the battle of Worcester, three days passed 
before the “news-book” gave her the intelligence that 
her husband was a prisoner. Jus^t at this period she 
had been visiting her relations at Ware Park, but 
after three days of misery, during which she liad “ nei¬ 
ther ate nor slept,” she was returning to London, de¬ 
termining to find out her husband, “ wheresoever ho 
was earned,” when she met a messenger from him. The 
letter she now rec(nved prepared her for a speedy 
meeting. Sir Richard told her that he and many 
other prisoners were being brought to London, and 
that his captors had promised, as a great favour, that he 
should halt at Charing Cross and spend a few hours 
with his wife. By his further directions she hired a 
room in that neighbourhood, and on the day appointed 
provided dinner, and in company of her father and 
certain dear friends, awaited her beloved husband’s 
arrival. Imagination pictures the anxious watch 
which was kept that September day from the windows 
of the hired room, till, at about eleven o’clock, the poor 
soldiers began by hundreds to pour into the town, 
ragged, barefoot, and wearied. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe had been civilly treated; 
and, considering he was still a prisoner, met his 
friends with cheerful words, calling his fortune but 
the chance of war. Then embracing his wife, he 
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exclaimed, " Cease weeping, no other thing upon 
earth can move me: remember, wo are all at God’s 
disposal.” 

No doubt the loving wife did dry her tears very 
speedily, for she was by no means given to melan¬ 
choly, and had passed through so many dangers, and 
outlived so many disasters, that hope and trust were 
strong in her heart. StiU, when the. few permitted 
hours of intercourse were passed, the pang of a new 
parting must have been very severe ; for Sir Bichard 
Fanshawe was removed to a strict imprisonment •In 
a little room near the bowling-green in Whitehall, 
to be debarred from communication with his friends, 
and under such accusation of being a dangerous ma¬ 
lignant, that even death on the scaffold was among 
the contingencies of his fate. Clearly it was only 
from the personal favour of the officer who had him 
in charge, that the interview at Charing Cross was 
permitted. 

Now began a period of terrible anxiety, which 
lengthened out to ten weeks; at the end of which 

time. Sir Richard, from the hardships which ho had 

« 

endured, followed so abruptly by close confinement, 
was found to be in a precarious state of health. But, 
meanwhile, his wife had not vented her grief in idle 
tears; action was far more congenial to her- nature, 
and the heart of every true woman must respond to 
Lady Fanshawe’s own simple account of her pro¬ 
ceedings. She had left her lodgings in Queen Street; 
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but Londoners will perceive she still resided more 
than a mile from Whitehall. They must, however, 
forget the London of to-day, which never knows 
darkness or disorder, and call to mind the Metropolis 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

As yet not even the miserable oil-lamps of our 
grandfathers were introduced; and people, who for 
urgent business or pleasure, left their homes after 
nightfall, used lanterns and torches; by the help 
of which they or their horses picked a way through 
nfhd and ruts, loose stones and rubbish. The gutters 
and drainage of the houses were as ill contrived as 
the paving; so that stepping aside from a puddle, 
would lie very likely to bring the wayfarer’s head 
under a waterspout. While the watch, being a sort 
of amateur undertaking — for which everybody in 
general, and nobody in particular, seemed responsible,— 
the probability of violence and robbery was to bo 
added to all the certain difficulties of nocturnal tran« 
sit. But Lady Fanshawe, in the rough months of 
October and November, defied dangers when they 
led to the consolations she received and afforded. 

c 

She writes thus: During the time of his imprison¬ 
ment, I failed not constantly to go, when the clock 
struck four in the morning, with a dark lantern in 
my hand, all alono and on foot, from my lodgings in 
Chancery Lane, at my cousin Young’s, to Whitehall, 
in at the entry that went out of King Street into 
the bowling-green. There I would go under his 
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window, and softly call him; he, after the f rst time 
excepted, never failed to put out his head at the first 
call; thus, we talked together; and sometimes I was 
so wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck and 
out at my heels. He directed me how I should make 
my addresses, which I did ever to their general 
Cromwell, who had a great respect for your father, 
and would have bought him ofi* to his service upon 
any terms.” 

So artlessly, so urgently, did Lady Fanshawe plead, 
that Cromwell listened to her, at least, with patient 
good-humour; and when the prisoner’s increasing 
illness became daily a more urgent plea, Cromwell 
directed Lady Fanshawe to bring him a certificate 
from a physician that her husband was really ill. 
She immediately procured one from Dr, Bathurst,— 
who chanced to be physician to Cromwell and to the 
Fanshawe family — and delivered it herself at the 
Council-chamber the same day. With Cromwell 
for an advocate, she had little to fear; he, indeed, 
moved that the prisoner should be liberated on heavy 
bail; and overruling Sir Harry Vane’s objection with 
a jest, carried his point. The bail was arranged 
among friends; and at the latter end of November 
l^ir Richard was restored to his family, and took up 
his abode at his cousin Young’s, just in time to be 
tenderly nursed through the crisis of his illness. 

The following year we find the Fanshawes leading "a 
harmless country life, minding only the country sports 
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and country affairsand Sir Richard employing his 
leisure in translating Camoens. No doubt Cromwell 
had his eye on them, and soon ascertained that though 
Sir Richard Fanshawc was an open political foe, he 
was a Christian and a gentleman; far opposite from 
those “ malignants,” who were already plotting trea¬ 
sons and assassinations. It was during this country 
sojourn that the Fanshawes lost their eldest daughter, 
an interesting girl of ten years old, and especially 
endeared to them as the companion of their travels, 
and, the precocious sympathiser in their troubles. 
She was carried off by small-pox, which, for the 
century or two which preceded the introduction of 
inoculation, was the terrible scourge of Europe. Kings 
and queens, serfs and servanis, lords and commoners, 
old and young, were alike its victims; and one cannot 
read memoirs of the seventeenth century without 
being constantly reminded of that terrible disease. 
To say that it decimated every family would be to 
speak far within bounds ; and even the circumstance 
of being free from its disfiguration in youth, was 
so rare as to be considered sufficient alone to consti¬ 
tute beauty. 

In the winter of 1654 Sir Richard was com¬ 
manded by the High Court of Justice to return to 
London, to remain within five miles of the Metropolis, 
and to appear before the court once a-month. He 
had been visiting with his wife among her relations, to 
distract their minds after the death of the little Ann ; 
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but perhaps Cromwell feared some other purpose in 
the close association* of the Cavaliers. However this 
might be, the Fanshawes were once more domiciled 
in Chancery Lane—hiring a house there from Sir 
George Carey — where Sir Eichard was again 
attacked with an alarming illness. Hardly was he 
better, when Lady Fanshawe fell ill, and became an 
invalid too weak to stir out of her room for many 
months. The next year or two must have been a 
period of great suffering to them. However, in the 
month of August 1658 Sir Richard obtained per¬ 
mission to take his wife to Bath, the waters of which 
place restored them both to health. Cromwell’s dear 
daughter, Lady Claypole, lay dying just at this time; 
and, perhaps, as he hung over her bed, his heart grew 
tender towards the sick. 

Lady Fanshawe and her husband had returned to 
Hertfordsliire, when they heard of the Protector’s 
death, and immediately a hope sprang up that Sir 
Richard might escape from the fetters by which he 
considered himself bound. Quietly as to all appearance 
Richard Cromwell had assumed his father’s title, 
Oliver’s death was the signal for every faction in 
England to lift its head and reconnoitre its ground. 
While Sir Richard Fanshawe’s bail for 4000/. remained 
uncancclled, he was powerless to leave the country, 
but his friend, the Earl of Pembroke, came to his 
rescue, arranged the annulling of his bonds, and 
under the plea of taking charge of that nobleman’s 

u . 
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eldest son on a jonrney to France, Sir Richard left 
England without attracting the ^spicion of any one 
who might have opposed him. Of course he was very 
soon in communication with Lord Clarendon and the 
exiled king. Charles the Second was then gone on 
a journey to Spain; but he sent a message to his old 
adherent instructing him to remain in Paris, where he 
would meet him the following autumn or winter. 
Meanwhile Sir Richard was appointed a Master of 
Request and Latin Secretary. 

His first wish now was that his wife and family 
should join him in Paris, but this was an undertaking 
not easily accomplished. On Lady Fanshawo apply¬ 
ing to her cousin, Nevill, an officer of the High Court 
of Justice, for a passport, he rudely refused one, say¬ 
ing that her husband “had gotliis liberty by a trick,’* 
but as for her and her children they should on no 
account stir. This declaration presented to her mind 
such terrible images of sorrow and separation that for 
a moment her mind seemed stunned. She made no 
reply, save to thank her cousin and take leave; but 
Anno Fanshawe was too resolute a woman to molt 
away her purposes in tears and lamentations while 
anything remained to be done. In the next room to 
that in which she had had the audience with her cousin, 
she paused* and ofiering a fervent prayer for divine 
assistanoo and direction, she set herself calmly to con- 

side)f >#hat was her best course of action. If she were 

> 

d^idbd a passport already, what severity might she 
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not expect if her husband should again take any 
prominent part with the Royalists! Then all her 
preparations were made so that she was ready to take 
advantage of the next tide, and if she could but pro¬ 
cure the necessary document, would be far away before 
the trick which was dimly suggesting itself to her 
could be discovered ! Truly it was a hazardous scheme, 
requiring ready wit and firm nerves, and was of a 
character only to be excused by the exigencies of the 
occasion. Her own words shall tell the tale :— 

“At Wallingford House, the office was kept where 
they gave passes: thither I went in as plain a way 
and speech as I could devise, leaving my maid at the 
gate, who was much a finer gentlewoman than myself. 
With as ill mien and tone as I could express, I told a 
fellow I found in the office that I desired a pass for 
Paris to go to my husband. ‘ Woman, what is your 
husband and your name?’ ‘Sir,* said I, with many 
courtesies, ‘he is a young merchant, and my name is 
Anne Harrison.’ ‘Well,* said he, ‘it will cost you a 
crown.* Said I, ‘ That is a great sum for me; but pray 
put in a man, my maid, and three children.* All 
which he immediately di(l, telling me a ‘malignant’ 
would give him five pounds for such a pass. I thanked 
him kindly, and so went immediately to my lodgings.” 
There, with steady hand, she altered the word Harrison 
to Fanshawe so completely “ that none could find out 
the change.** With air speed she now hired a barge to 
lake her down the river from London to Gravesend, 
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and arriving there, crossed the country to Dover by 
coach. At Dover, the searchers demanded her pass, 
which they were to keep as their authority for per¬ 
mitting her to embark. Madam, you may go when 
you please,” said one of them as soon as he had read 
it; but another murmured, little thought they 
would give a pass to so great a malignant, especially 
in so troublous a time as this.” 

At nine o’clock at night she stepped on board the 
packet-boat, and arrived at Calais the next morning. 
After resting there a day or two, she hired “a waggon- 
coach,” the only vehicle she could find, and began her 
tedious journey to Paris. 

There are two or three incidents of this journey 
which are very suggestive of the state of society, a^nd 
the difficulties of communication at that period. At 
Abbeville, the Governor sent his Lieutenant to Lady 
Fanshawe to let her know that her husband was well 
“ the week before,” and that he had promised to take 
care of her while she was passing through his Depart¬ 
ment. Accordingly, after a night’s rest, she was 
recommended to accept a guard of the garrison soldiers, 
and to give them a pistole a piece for their services, 
robberies on the highway being of daily occurrence. 
Duly provided with ten well-armed troopers,, she set 
out again on a bright June morning, and had hardly 
proceeded four leagues when one of her guard ex¬ 
claimed, **Look out, madam, but fear nothing,” and 
the next moment a troop of horse, full fifty in number, 
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made its appearance. The guard rode up to them, 
and after a short parley, the larger party “wheeled 
about into the woods again.” And on Lady Fanshawo 
asking of her guards an explanation of this strange 
proceeding, they replied, “Madam, we are all of a 
company, and quarter in this town. The truth is, our 
pay is short, and we arc forced to keep ourselves this 
way; but we have this rule, that if we in a party 
guard any company, the rest^ never molest them, but 
let them pass free.” 

At last Lady Panshawe reaches Paris, and once 
more the family are united in safety. But a heavy 
sorrow was at hand. In October, her only ^maining 
children were attacked with small-pox, which again 
demanded its tribute, her son Henry, a boy of twelve 
years old, dying of it. In December, Sir Bichard was 
despatched to Flanders on some mission from the 
King, and soon afterwards poor Lady Fanshawe had 
to return privately and alone to London, once again to 
raise money on their property or expectations, at any 
rate, for the support of themselves, if not for the 
service of the King. When one considers the dangers 
and difficulties of travelling in those days, these 
journeys seem astonishing. Upon the Restoration, 
however, some contrast was afforded to the hairbreadth 
escapes they had encountered, by the manner in which 
the Fanshawes returned to Englahd. 

Although Sir Richard accompanied the King in the 
royal vessel, a frigate was appointed for the use of his 
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family, with “great store of provisions.^ Was it for 
the sake of providing perquisites that “ six dozens of 
fowls, a dozen of gammons of bacon, six sheep, a tierce 
of claret, a hogshead of Ithenish wine,” and etceteras 
in proportion, were provided for a voyage from the 
Hague to Dover ? 

We will pass over the festivities and rejoicings con¬ 
sequent on the restoration of monarchy in England, 
though Lady Fanshawe and her husband evidently 
took part in the gaieties of the Court, and themselves 
entertained a great deal of company. At the corona¬ 
tion of Charles, Sir Richard rode on his left hand, 
dressed, Evelyn says, in a “ fantastic habit,” to repre- 
sent the Duke of Normandy ; and when the treaty of 
marriago took place with ihe poor princess who after¬ 
wards became his neglected queen, the King sent Sir 
Richard Fanshawe to Lisbon as a deputy wooer to pre¬ 
sent his portrait. In fact, Charles considered him one 
of his most faitliful servants, and Lady Fanshawe 
dilates on the many honorary distinctions they both 
leceived at this period. She hints, however, that 
these favours excited a great deal of jealousy at Court, 
and that it was to have Sir Richard out of the 
way that the King’s advisers prevailed on him, soon 
after the royal nuptials, to appoint Sir Richard Fan¬ 
shawe ambassador to Portugal. 

Subsequently he was ambassador to the Court of 
Madrid, and pages might easily be filled with an 
account of State ceremonials and magnificence in 
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which Lady Fanshawe of course participated. In¬ 
deed, her Memoirs are well worth consulting by those 
who desire an insight into the manners and customs 
of the chief courts of Europe two hundred years ago, 
for the modern reader is struck with the curious pic- 
tiii*e of half-barbaric magnificence and the want of many 
of the common comforts of life which her descriptions 
present. For a season she was raised by the wheel of 
fortune to worldly honours and influence; and however 
nobly she had borne the test of adversity, her educa¬ 
tion and prejudices led her to set quite a suflicient 
vnlue on prosperity. For a time then wc will leave 
her to its enjoyment, and return to Mrs. Hutchinson, 
whom we lel’t in the quiet retirement of Owthorpe. 

During the short-lived authority of Richard Crom¬ 
well, Colonel Hutchinson was persuaded by the young 
Protector to be sheriff of the county of Nottingham. 
Subsequently he was called to Parliament, and though 
singularly free from personal ambition, seemed, for a 
time, to be thrust forward into public life. Ho had 
held aloof from pai-ties so long, that many factions 
hoped and tried to enlist him on their side ; but his 
heart was true to its republican dreams, and there 
seems reason to conclude that, for the few months 
which followed Oliver Cromwelfs death, Colonel 
Hutchinson entertained brighter hopes than he had 
long indulged, that a form of government would be 
established in which the laws should be administered 
with justice to the public, and without being upheld 
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by tlie word of an individual or their being liable to bo 
revoked by the will of an army. But the vision was 
soon di^p^ed. Because Colonel Hutchinson did not 
link hintsdf to any faction, he was suspected by half 
the parties which were distracting the country. At 
one time, through the fidelity of a “singing boy,** 
Mrs. Hutchinson discovered a plot which had been 
laid to seize all the arms at Owthorpe, including a 
quantity of which the Colonel had taken charge for 
his relation, Lord Byron. And, on another occasion, 
taxes having been levied, they were collected by 
troopers who entered the house. On some remon¬ 
strance from the Colonel taking place, words grew so 
high thatibloodshed might have ensued but for a sin¬ 
gular accident. Some of the soldiers pressing hard 
upon Mr. George Hutchinson, who had hastened to 
his brother on hearing the contention^ a door at his 
back flew open, revealing the great hall already 
described, with fifty or sixty men in it. These people 
had come in a body to obtain Colonel Hutchinson’s 
decision about some parish business, but the soldiers 
fancied them a force under the Colonel’s command, 
and speedily lowered their tone. What a state of 
society do such incidents as these reveal! 

Soon after the visit of the soldiers, Colonel Hutch- 
inson thought proper to conceal himself in bis hifase, 
while his wife corresponded with Fleetwood on the 
subject of their visit. A hint is given that, like many 
other mansions constructed about the same period. 
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Owthorpe was provided with secret chambers and 
hiding-places for valuables. 

At the Restoration, Colonel Hutchinson’s position 
as one of the regicides was, for a time, perilous. He 
disdained, however, all subterfuge and false extenua¬ 
tion of his conduct. When Ingoldsby professed his 
repentance of the King’s execution, and pretended that 
Cromwell had held his hand and forced him to sub¬ 
scribe the sentence. Colonel Hutchinson was advised 
to adopt the same line of conduct, but ho disdained 
such a dastardly proceeding. All ho could be brought 
to say was, that “ if he had erred, it was the inex- 
perienco of his ago and the defect of his judgment, and 
not the malice of his heartand, after alluding to the 
sacrifices ho had made for his country, to prove tliat 
he could not have been actuated by selfish motives, be 
added, that as to that particular action of the King, 
he desired them to believe he had that sense of it that 
befitted an Englishman, a Christian, and a gentleman.” 
Bravely as he was prepared to meet the consequences 
of his own actions, he was careful for the safety of 
others ; and, when called on to attest the signatures of 
his associates, took care only to identify the names of 
those who were dead. 

This was the most terrible period of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’is, eventful life. Her devotion to her husband 
did not permit her to look with his own calmness on 
his possible fate; and if we cannot justify the step she 
took, fortunate as it was in. its consequences, no feel^ 
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ing heart can refuse the deepest pity for the agony of 
mind which urged it. The idea possessed her that he 
intended to yield himself, without a stiiiggle, a public 
sacrifice ; and in her passion of grief she declared that 
she ‘‘would not live to see him a prisoner.” Urged 
by her entreaties, he at last promised that he would 
not give himself up without her knowledge; and 
though about this time they learned that his name was 
not among the seven who were fixed on to expiate the 
act of regicide, she would by no means hear of his 
surrendering himself. She still distrusted the Govern¬ 
ment, and, though appearing in person was the only 
means to secure his estate, she still influenced him to 
keep in concealment. But this was not all. She 
wrote a letter in her husband’s name to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, urging all that might be 
said in his favour, and begging that he might con¬ 
sider himself at liberty on his parole. She intended 
to show this letter to Colonel Hutchinson, and obtain 
his sanction to its dcliveiy; but, before she could do 
so, a friend apprised her that the House was then 
sitting, and was in a mood particularly favourable to 
the reception of such a petition. “ Whereupon,** she 
says, “she wrote her husband’s' name to the letter, 
and v^tured to send it in, being used sometimes to 
write the letters he dictated, and her character not 
much differing from his;** 

She had not been deceived in the temper of the 
House. So favourably was the letter received, that 
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Colonel Hutchinson was yoted free, without offering 
any pledges, though for punishment he was discharged 
from that present parliament, and from all offices, mili¬ 
tary or civil, in the state for ever. But upon his peti¬ 
tion of thanks, his estate was voted free from all dnes 
and confiscations. His wife confesses, with touching 
humility, that though “ she thought she had never 
deserved so well of him as in the endeavours and 
labours she exercised to bring him off,” yet “ she 
never displeased him more in her fife, and had much 
ado to persuade him to be contented with his deliver¬ 
ance.” As “ a mercy of God, he acknowledged it with 
thankfulnessyet his heart was distracted, by a con¬ 
sciousness of the sufferings of others. But though he 
had passed the ordeal of the Commons, and his par¬ 
don, after a time, was formally ratified. Clarendon and 
the court party were by no means appeased; and be¬ 
fore ho died, Colonel Hutchinson had abundant oppor¬ 
tunity of showing his fortitude as a political martyr. 

One of the lesser annoyances to which he was 
subjected, was an order by which he was obliged to 
give up all the pictures he had bought belonging to 
Charles L’s collection. This he did without receiving 
any equivalent for the money he had paid for them, 
which amounted to upwards of a thousand pounds. 
Then, although there was no general prohibition 
against private individuals retaining arms, Owthorpe 
was again invaded by soldiers, and plundered of every 
description of weapon, even to Colonel Hutchinson’s 
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“ wearing swords.” In fact, he was an object of sus¬ 
picion to the Gk)vemment, which only waited for a 
tolerable excuse to entrap him; and as he took very 
little trouble to conceal the bias of his sympathies, 
permitting even a Nonconformist divine to preach at 
Owthorpe, opportunity was not long wanting. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 11th of October, 
1663, Colonel Hutchinson had as usual read and “ ex¬ 
pounded” the Scriptures to his household, when a 
number of soldiers’presented themselves, with an order 
to search his house and seize his person. Of course, 
he made no resistance, but they spent two hours in 
ransacking^ the house—finding nothing more suspi- 

•r 

cious than four “ birding-guns,” which belonged to his 
sons. By this time it was growing late, and, Mrs. 
Hutchinson writes, was “ as bitter a stormy, pitchy 
dark, black rainy night as any that year:” moreover. 
Colonel Hutchinson was in such ill health, that he had 
not been on horseback for six months, and even his 
coach-horses were not at hand. Under these circum¬ 
stances he besought his captors to keep guard over 
him in his own house until the morning. To this pro¬ 
posal they would not consent, but they mounted him 
on 9 , which belonged to his eldest son —who, 
how^#r^ insisted on accompanying his father — and 
conveyed him to Newark, where he arrived about four 
o’clock in the morning, and was lodged in a miserable 
room of an inn, with two soldiers to keep guard over 
him. The next day Mrs. Hutchinson was terrified by 
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tho return of the soldiers, who searched the house in a 
yet more insolent manner, and on this occasion took 
away even the four fowling-pieces. 

It would be diiEcult to say precisely of what it 
was that Colonel Hutchinson was accused. The Duke 
of Buckingham was his great enemy, and in a letter of 
instructions to the Marquis of Newcastle, written on 
the occasion, the Duke said, That though he could 
not make it out as yet, he hoped he should bring Mr. 
Hutchinson into the plot.” That word “hoped” shows 
fearfully the spirit which actuated the writer. In 
truth, there was some talk at this time of an uprising 
in the noilh of England to restore the old Parliament, 
and, as the phrase went, “gospel liberty;” but not a 
particle of evidence has ever been produced to show 
that Colonel Hutchinson was implicated in such a 
scheme. After some negotiation, and being permitted, 
on his parole, to return for a few days to Owthorpe, 
he was at last ordered to the Tower; and, accom¬ 
panied by his wife and his eldest son and daughter, he 
set oif for London on the 31st October. 

Mrs. Hutchinson acknowledges herself to have 
been “ exceedingly sad,” but her husband gently chid 
her for her grief, and told her “ it would blemish his 
innocence for her to appear afflicted.” For ten months 
he was detaihed a close prisoner in the Tower, sub¬ 
jected to perpetual indignities, and many positive 
hardships. Often, indeed, must Mrs. Hutchinson have 
called to mind past scenes, the happy days of her 
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childhood, and her father’s compassionate treatment of 
his prisoners; for the present lieutenant was a man of 
the most opposite character, one who practised extor¬ 
tion and cruelty on them to a pitiable degree. It was 
only through the powerful influence of her brother. 
Sir Allen Apslcy, and not until after some weeks* 
delay, that Mrs. Hutchinson was permitted to visit her 
husband, and then the lieutenant imposed vexatious 
conditions on her, with the view of extorting money. 
She complained bitterly of not being allowed to take 
lodgings in the Tower, for “ being in a sharp winter 
season,” she says, she was put “ to great toil and 
inconvenience, besides excessive charge,” for providing 
for her husband in his conflnement, and for herself 
and her children at a distance. 

One would have thought that ordinary precau¬ 
tions in such a place as the Tower would have sc'cured 
the prisoner; but the tyrannical lieutenant debarred 
Colonel Hutchinson of air and exercise, confining him 
to a dismal little chamber, which is shown to this day 
as that in which Edward V. and his young brother 
are said to have been murdered, and the adjoining 
apartment famous as the scene of another traditional 
tragedy — the drowning of Clarence in the butt of 
Mainpey. The leads, where alone he was permitted to 
loathe fresh air, being so lofty and bleak, that in his 
impaired state of health he dared not expose himself on 
them. At night, Colonel Hutchinson had three doors, 
one leading to the other, barred upon him, and a sen- 
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tinel placed at the outside. All this time no distinct accu¬ 
sation was made against him; and thougli he was taken 
to Whitehall and interrogated with different people, 
no particle of evidence that could convict him of trea¬ 
son was ever elicited. Meanwhile Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
devotion to her husband was exemplary. She cheered 
his captivity by her presence whenever his gaolers per¬ 
mitted it; and when they forbade her visits, she and 
her son exercised their ingenuity in finding means to 
communicate with him. She lightened her husband’s 
sorrows by sharing them with the most cheerful pa¬ 
tience and resignation ; while she was ever the ready 
amanuensis and quick woman of business to carry out 
his suggestions. He, however, soon saw that his per¬ 
secutors were not to be influenced by proofs of inno¬ 
cence, and his asseverations gave place to a dignified 
reserve. 

About nine o’clock one night in the summer of 
1664, just after his wife had left him. Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson was suddenly informed that he must leave the 
Tower by the next morning’s tide, he being ordered to 
Sandown Castle on the coast of Kent. He did not 
however depart till the next evening, so that ho had 
an opportunity of communicating with his family. He 
was now associated with another prisoner, a low per¬ 
son of indifferent character, whoso profane discourse 
was particularly distasteful to the earnest and devout 
Puritan. That night they slept at Gravesend, the 
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whole partj, including the guards, being entertained 
at Colonel Hutchinson’s expense. 

When they arrived at Sandown Castle, they found 
it a miserable, ruined place, wholly unfit for human 
habitation. Colonel Hutchinson had to send to an inn 
for beds for himself, his man, and the disagreeable 
fellow-prisoner, who seems to have been mainly sup¬ 
ported by his bounty. And until the windows of the 
place could be repaired, the inmates were exposed to all 
the changes of the weather. Nothing, however, could 
make the Castle a healthy abode; and Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson, never robust, and now suffering from his length¬ 
ened confinement in the Tower, was soon seized with 
ague of a'dangerous character. So damp is the place 
represented to have been, that the Colonel’s hat-cases 
and trunks Were in a single day covered with mould. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hutchinson used all her infiuenco 
40 procure permission to join her husband in the mis¬ 
erable prison to which he was condemned ; but failing 
in her endeavours, she, with her eldest son and daugh¬ 
ter, took lodgings at Deal, whence, with “horrible toil 
and inconveiiience,” they walked to the Castle every 
day. The Colonel spent the greater part of his time 
in reading the Bible, and discoursing on scriptural 
subject; but he found a relaxation to his mind in 
coUocsEuig shells. It will be remembered that in hap¬ 
pier days he was remarkable for his love of art, and 
Mrs. Hutchinson^ in speaking of his amusement at 
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Sandown, mentions that he took as much delight in 
sorting the shells which she and her daughter ga¬ 
thered for him, as he used to take in the richest en¬ 
graved gems. Lucy Hutchinson, who in the seasons of 
emergency and peril, was prompt to decide and ready to 
act, had all a woman’s patience and gentleness now. 
And if sometimes her heart throbbed with anguish and 
indignation at witnessing her husband’s undeserved suf¬ 
ferings, his example and words of resignation brought 
back her mind to its calmer and holier tone. On one 
occasion, a terror seized her that he had been placed 
on the sea-coast in readiness to be transported to 
Tangier. “Prithee,” said he, “trust God-arith me, if 
He carry me away. He will bring me back again.” 

Through the untiring exertions of Sir Allen Aps- 
ley, permission was obtained for Colonel Hutchinson, 
in company of a guard, to walk on the sea-shore for 
the benefit of his health ; and despairing of being 
allowed to take up her abode in the miserable castle, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, after a time, hired a house in the 
neighbourhood, and, as the autumn drew on, made 
preparations to remove her, whole family’thither; for 
this purpose, and to procure a few comforts and neces¬ 
saries for her husband, it was indispensable that she 
should go herself to Owthorpe. 

But when the time of her departure drew near, her 
heart almost failed her ; and even Colonel Hutchinson, 
who had hitherto made light to her of this temporary 
separatiouj exclaimed, “ Now I myself begin to be loth 
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to part.with thde.” He insisted that their eldest son 
should accompany her, while his daughter and brother 
remained at Deal. So hopeful of life and liberty, how¬ 
ever, did he appear, that he gave her written instruc¬ 
tions concerning the planting of trees and improving 
the gardens at Owthorpe. 

On the 3d of September, Colonel Hutchinson, 
after his walk by the sea-side, was seized with a 
shivering fit, and took to his bed. He rose for a few 
hours the following morning, but, after the next day, 
nevei left his chamber. When well enough, he still 
studied the Scriptures, and one day, when he had been 
looking oypT* some annotations on the Epistle to the 
Romans which Mrs. Hutchinson had written out for 
him, he observed, “T have discovered much more of 
the mystery of truth in that Epistle, and when my 
wife returns I will make her set it downand he 
added, “When her childi*en are near, I will have her in 
my chamber with me, and they shall not pluck her out 
of my arms ; and then, in the winter nights, she shall 
collect several observations I have made of this Epistle 
since I came into prison.” Alas ! never on earth 
were they to meet again. 

On Saturday the 10th, Colonel Hutchinson was 
so much worse that a physician was sent for from 
Canterbury. Before he reached Sandown, he told the 
messenger who accompanied him, that his journey 
would bo fruitless, for the damp chamber had killed 
the Colonel. 
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Nevertheless he prescribed alleviating medicines, 
though he prepared Mr. George Hutchinson for his 
brother’s death. During the night of Saturday, the 
nurse who sat up with the dying man heard him in 
fervent prayer ; and on his brother communicating 
to him the opinion of the physician, he replied com¬ 
posedly, “ The will of the Lord bo done. I am ready 
for it.” lie confirmed the will he had made while 
in the Tower, and on being asked his wish about his 
interment, he desired it might be at Owthorpe, but 
said that his wife might order the manner of it StS she 
liked. He left a message to her in these words :■— 

“ Let her, as she is above other womoft. show her¬ 
self on this occasion a good Christian, and above the 
pitch of ordinary women.” Then he desired his eldest 
daughter, who was the only one of his children by his 
bedside, to tell the others that it was his last wish that 
they should always be guided by their mother’s 
counsels. His last words were, “ Alas ! how will she 
be surprised.” He expired on the evening of Sunday, 
the 11th September, 1664, being eleven months to the 
day and hour from the tinac he was made a prisoner, 
and forced from his homo. 

That Mrs. Hutchinson fulfilled her husband’s de¬ 
sire, and proved herself “ above the pitch of ordinary 
women,” we have no doubt; but one could wish—for 
the world’s sake—^that she had had a little more ego¬ 
tism, just enough to have left a record of her own life 
during the years which succeeded her husband’s death. 
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The idea of such a thing, perhaps, did not even occur 
to her. Among her papers was found the account of 
her own childhood, from which we have gathered the 
foregoing description; but it ended abruptly with the 
sign of leaves having purposely been tom out of the 
book in which it was written. The “Memoirs of 
C'olonel Hutchinson, By his Widow Lucy,” were 
compiled to do him honour, and to present the example 
of their father’s high worth to his children. This 

Ik 

labour of love, so carefully finished, so minutely exe¬ 
cuted, concludes with the particulars of his death and 
burial. His interment took place at Owthorpe, and 
the poetical inscription on his monument is presumed 
to have been from the pen of his widow. Beneath are 
inscribed the names of the eight children who survived 
him, and the place of his death, followed by these 
words, “ After eleven months* harsh and strict im¬ 
prisonment, without crime or accusation.” 

It is amazing to reflect that the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Hutchinson were permitted to remain in MS. for 
nearly a century and a half, W^hen at length they 
were given to the light, undef the supelrvision of a 
collateral branch of the family, he was unable to name 
the time of Lucy Hutchinson’s death, or afford other 
than meagre details of her widowhood and of her chil¬ 
dren. Owthorpe was sold soon after Colonel Hutch¬ 
inson’s death, by the joint consent of the widow and 
ddest son ; and from an exhortation of Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son’s to a married daughteri preserved among her 
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papers, in which she begs that her advice may not be 
despised, “ though she secs her in adversity,” it is to 
be feared that the family wore reduced to poverty. 
Probably, the debts incurred in the service of the state 
consumed the larger share of Colonel Hutchinson’s 
property. One of his grandsons is said to have been 
lost at sea while commanding a ship-of-war given by 
Queen Anne to Peter the Great, And another emi¬ 
grated to America, where his descendants still pride 
themselves on their illustrious ancestry. But there is 
a relationship of the soul, that is oftentimes more true 
and near than any other, for heroism writes itself in 
different characters in different ages ^ v and Lucy 
Hutchinson, the Puritan Matron of the seventeenth 
century, is one of the noblest of that long line of heroic 
Englishwomen whose virtues suffice to make them 
kindred. It is for hearts that sympathise with her 
faith and her fortitude, her patience and her piety, to 
make themselves worthy of this spirit ancestry. 

While Colonel Hutchinson lay dying in the ruined 
Castle of Sandown, while his widow mourned his loss 
in the first anguish of her, bereavement, Sir Richard 
Fanshawe and his family were keeping up almost 
regal state at the Court of Madrid. In that city 
Lady Fanshawe’s youngest son—the only one wHo 
survived her—was bom, and there probably the hap¬ 
piest period of her life was passed. Yet beneath -the 
glittering surface-magnificence, there were many hidden 
cares. So irregularly was Sir Richard’s official salary 
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paid, that he had, as of old, to sacrifice his personal 
property for present uses; while he seems to have 
been suspicious that enemies were undermining his 
interest with the King. However this might be, in 
the spring of 1666 he was recalled, Lord Sandwich 
being appointed to supersede him. Many pages of 
Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs are occupied with the 
account of farewell visits she made, and farewell com¬ 
pliments which she received, on this occasion; but 
hardly had Sir Richard introduced his successor at 
the Spanish Court, and made arrangements for his 
own departure, when he was seized with ague and 
fever, whic^ after a few days’ illness carried him off. 
He died on the 26th June, 1666, having just com¬ 
pleted his fifty-eighth year. 

The situation of Lady Fanshawe ,at the time of 
this sudden calamity was very pitiable. In a foreign 
country, with a family of children and a troop of 
nearly sixty servants and dependants to provide for, 
she was almost -without money, and obliged to sell 
plate and valuables for the means of returning to 
England. It is a beautiful trait of her loyalty, that 
for the honour of “ the King, their master,” she con¬ 
cealed the true reason of her necessities. The Queen 
Regent of Spain seems to have been sincerely attached 
to Lady Fanshawe, and offered, if she would become 
a Roman Catholic and remain at Madrid, to settle a 
liberal pension on her and provide for her children. 
Lady Fanshawe was too sincere a Protestant for this 
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offer to be any temptation to apostasy, and she returned 
to England, bringing with her the body of her beloved 
husband. “ Never,” she writes, “ did any ambassador’s 
family come into Spain so gloriously, or went out so 
sad.” At Paris, on her way home, she had an audience 
of the Queen-mother, Henrietta, and then set out for 
Calais, where she was provided with a French vessel 
of war. She arrived with her mournful burthen at 
the Tower stairs on the 2nd of November, and on the 
26th of that month, the mortal remains of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe were interred in Allhallows’ Church in 
Hertford ; but in May 1671, they were removed to a 
vault in St. Mary Chapel, in Ware Chiwf^h. 

From the royal family of England and. the Court, 
Lady Fanshawe received kind words of sympathy, but 
her pecuniary claims were so long unsettled, that she 
experienced many annoyances and inconveniences. 
Her health and spirits never rallied from the time of 
her bereavement, although she survived her husband 
above thirteen years. She wrote her Memoirs in the 
year 1676, and died January the 20th, 1680, in the 
fifty-fifth year of her age. In her will she desired 
that she might be privately buried close to her husband, 
she having purchased the vault in Ware Church. 
Her only son had succeebeb his father in the title; 
but he was a sickly child, and dying unmarried in 
early manhood, the baronetcy became extinct. Little 
is known of the four daughters who survived, save 
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that Uiree of them at least were living in tho early 
part of Queen Anne’s reign. 

The contrasts between the characters of Mrs. 
Hutcliinsou and Lady Fanshawe are apparent to the 
most superficial reader. The one, learned, self-reliant, 
severe in her piety; the other, accomplished, gay, and 
graceful, tho Court lady uncontaminated by the Court 
atmosphere. But both were true wives, wedded to 
men whose high honour strengthened and drew out 
their own virtues. Both were Christian Women in 
their faith and in their lives, although they worshipped 
under difierent forms. And each has left so curious a 
record of tfj^ scenes through which she passed, that 
Historians must always consider their Memoirs as 
among the valuable records of England's greatest 
struggle. 



MARGARET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. 

Weep not, my friends I rather rejoice with me. 

I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 

And you will have another friend in heaven. 

Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which 1 pass. I see what lies beyond it. 

The grave itself is but a covered bridge, * 

Leading from light to light, through a brief darkness! 

H. W. Longfellow. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller was the eldest child of 
Timothy and Margaret Crane Fuller, and was bom in 
Cambridge Fort, Massachusetts, on the the 23d of 
May, 1810. Mrs. Fuller was a gentle, afPectionate 
woman, one of those tendril characters that love to 
lean for guidance and support on sterner natures; and 
certainly in her husband were found all the firmness 
and self-reliance she could desire. There was much 
in the condition of society in the United States, more 
especially in New England, forty or fifty years ago, to 
develope such a character as that of Timothy Fuller. 
Descended from those brave old Puritans who in the 
seventeenth century left country, home, and friends, 
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to take up their dwelling in an unpromising wilderness, 
wilh savage foes for their nearest neighbours, only 
that they might worship God with a freedom denied to 
them in the old world, the New Englanders are to this 
day tinctured by the associations of their forefathers 
and the traditions which have come down to them. 
There is a sterling moral rectitude about them, as if 
they were still watched and judged by the Pilgrim 
Fathers. This sense of duty must necessarily at diffe¬ 
rent times take different shapes, and we must briefly 
glance at the condition of America at the beginning of 
the present century before we can fairly estimate the 
character of .Margaret Fuller’s father. 

The Declaration of Independence was then only like 
a tale of yesterday; the experiment in government 
which the Americans were making was so new that 
few European politicians had faith in it, their distrust 
being heightened by their ignorance, for the most part, 
of the true circumstances of the country, and of the 
character of a people who had, at least, had time to 
educate a generation in a new spirit of nationality. 
But for many years the struggle of the infant giant 
was great, and Duty showed itself most distinctly in 
vigorous efforts for material prosperity. The perfectly 
balanced mind is the one in a thousand, and when the 
general interests ^ of a community lie in the same 
direc^on, without even the opposing influence of indi¬ 
vidual obiectors^ virtues are apt to be pushed to an 
extreme and change their character. Thus was it 
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witli Margaret’s father; a good citizen, a kind neigh- 
fc(^r, an honest lawyer, a well-read and intelligent 
companion, ho still had little higher aims in life than 
to bo a well-to-do member of the community, and to 
bring up his family in respectability. His wife sub¬ 
mitted implicitly to his domestic rule, and ho would 
have been astonished had any one considered him other 
than a good father. 

On Woman in every station of life so commonly 
devolves the care of children, that it can never be 
out of place for her to reflect on the subject of their 
guidance. Half the people who talk of being fond of 
children, and who pet and indulge theni according to 
the caprice of the moment, do so entirely for their own 
gratification; either because it is much less trouble 
than to maintain a wise yet calm and beneficent rule, 
or because they like the quick return for what they 
call kindness in the shape of present mirth and glad¬ 
ness. Then there is another class of teachers and 
guardians, well-intentioned and conscientious, but with¬ 
out any true knowledge of human nature, who lay 
down code of fixed rules and endeavour to shape 
every character by them. Really, between the two 
a great many children suffer severely; and every now 
and then some great soul, which has gone through a 
terrible ordeal of early sorrow and misapprehension, 
declares its experiences, and holds them up as a mirror 
in which gentler and weaker natures still see some of 
their own sufferings reflected. It is true that this 
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fiery trial sometimes exercises a purifying infinence; 
but we may be very sure that for want of sympatli^ic 
aid in the difficulties of its childhood, many a gentle 
character has had its finest instincts warpc>d aside. 

Margaret Fuller was endowed by nature with 
great sensibility and that very high order of intellect, 
which includes large imaginative powers. Of course 
a morbid imagination, unrestrained by the reasoning 
faculties, will lead its possessor into that silly vein 
of thought which, for want of a more precise term, 
we are apt to call “romantic,” using the word as 
a stigma. But those very matter-of-fact people who 
glory in their,own deficiency, who measure everything 
in the world by the practical purpose to which it may 
be applied^ who cannot see the use of poetry or ro¬ 
mance, of speculative philosophy or abstract beauty, 
are more to be pitied than the dumb and the blind. 
Except for the minds whose wings have been strong 
enough to bear them into the world of the Ideal, man¬ 
kind would be at this moment little exalted above the 
condition of the brutes. From her earliest years,Margaret 
Fuller evinced those qualities which a sympathetic 
observer would have reverenced; but her father did not 
understand either her sensibility or the strugglings of 
her imagination. He had a great ambition, however, 
to make her an intellectual paragon. He began her 
education at the earliest possible period, and at six 
years old she wi.3 sufficiently advanced in her “ book 
knowledge ” to Commence Latin. 
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Her father instructed her himself, and as he was 
much engaged in business during the day, she was often 
kept up late at night to recite the lessons she had 
learned in readiness Tor him. Being a severe disciplin¬ 
arian, he rebuked and punished any inaccuracy or 
inattention, so that the poor sensitive child was kept 
awake and alert from fear of his displeasure. People 
were often astonished to find the little girl with flushed 
cheeks and bright eyes, wide awake at the time when 
she ought to have been hours in bed and dreaming of 
nothing more exciting than a flaxen-haired doll with a 
pair of blue shoes. They did not underslaiid that 
something nearly approaching .disease of J^he brain had 
been induced by the unwise training to wliicli she had 
been subjected. When at last she was sent to bed, 
hoiTible visions disturbed her so that she shrieked and 
moaned in her sleep, and often woke , to find her pillow 
drenched in tears. Sometimes she dreamed that horses 
were trampling over her, or realised some of the 
ghastly pictures which had been presented to her 
mind by the study of the Latin authors; at others, that 
she was following to the grave her beloved mother, as 
she had followed the corpse of her little sister. But 
when she attempted to explain her agitation by de¬ 
scribing what she had suffered, she was sharply rebuked, 
and bid to “ leave off thinking of such nonsense or she 
would be crazy.” , 

It is pitiable to reflect on the sufferings of the little 
girl, for want of the sympathy which would have kept 
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her mind calm, and prevented that harsh discipline 
which was ruining her health. Years afterw'ferds, in 
her mature age, Margaret keenly ix;mcmbercd her 
childish sufferings, and wrote of them thus, “ Far re¬ 
mote in time, in thought, from that period, I look back 
on these glooms and terrors wherein I was enveloped, 
and perceive that I had no natural childhood.” 

The only loophole through which Margaret*s ima¬ 
gination seems in those earliest years to have had 
anything like legitimate play, was in the little world of 
the garden. There she escaped from the liorrible utili¬ 
tarianism which was the presiding spirit of the house; 
and though si\e was too .young to reason on the subject, 
or lay bare the springs which moved her fancy, she 
felt that as the flowers gently nodded and swayed in 
the breeze, and sent forth their odours like message's of 
love, and gladdened her eyes with their grat^cful forms 
and radiant colours, their spiritual teaching exalted her 
mind, and made even all the lessons of reality stronger 
and truer. 

When Margaret was about eight years old, she be¬ 
came acquainted with Shakspere, and the fact that a 

I 

child of such tender years could talce delight in the 
subtle philosophy and grand poetry of his pages is a 
sufficient proof of the precocity of her intellect. Yevy 
soon afterwards she read Cervantes and Moliero, and 
had dready the true student's gift of extracting and 
making her own the best thoughts of the books she 
read. There is the butterfly-reader, who turns leaf 
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after leaf solely for amusement, and is always calling 
out for a new book; and there is the bee seeking to hive 
honey. Margaret belonged to the latter class, and 
when hardly yet in her teens recognised the great prin¬ 
ciple that the only Object in Life is to Grow.” 
Self-culture became the one aim of her existence; not 
for the poor ambition of vrinning fame, or wealth, or 
position, but as fulfilling what she considered a human 
being’s first duty—the developcment of the individual 
powers, the groioing wiser, better, nobler every day, 
and the learning to look upon this life only as a pre¬ 
paration for another world. But moral progress is not 
to be made in a straight, und eviatin^i^ manner; no 
human being can pass through life without sometimes 
stumbling and falling; and the truest progress is often 
like that of the advancing tide, a seeming ebb, and 
tlien a strong wave forwards. In like manner, the 
rei)cntance of a fault committed in Margaret’s child¬ 
hood seems to us to have advanced her whole character. 

After some years of home instruction, Margaret had 
been scut to school. She was not altogether happy 
there, for though from force of character she was in 
many respects a hinder and a fiivourite, and though 
most of her companions liked and loved her, they also 
quizzed her somewhat unmercifully. Probably there 
was much in her manner so. difierent from ordinary 
school-girls that the temptation to raillery was irresis¬ 
tible. Certainly the occasion which most deeply slung 
her was one she had brought on herself. Among the 
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school recreations private theatricals had been per¬ 
mitted, and in them Margaret’s talents had greatly 
shone. At these performances the girls had all rouged 
them cheeks, but Margaret astonished her companions 
by continuing the use of the carmine. When first they 
stared and laughed at this folly, she only answered that 
she did it “because she thought it made her look 
pretty,” but by-and-bye sh(? ceased to notice their jests 
although she continued her habit. Her indifierence to 
their laughteir somewhat irritated the girls, and they 
concocted a plot, for the carrying out of which they 
obtained the full consent of their governess. 

Margaretwas generally the last to obey the summons 
of the dinner-bell, and one beautiful summer day stie 
had been so lost in reverie gazing at the fine prospect 
from the balcony of her window, that she had only 
two or three minutes left in which to change her dress; 
so hurried was she that she quite forgot to tint her 
cheeks as usual. She was the last to enter the dining- 
hall, and until she had taken her seat and raised her 
eyes in answer to a question, she did not observe the 
appearance of her companions. She gazed first at the 
one opposite, and saw that she looked ridiculous from 
having a round bright spot of red paint on each cheek. 
Then her eyes wandered to the next, the next, and so 
op, until in a minute the truth flashed upon her that the 
whole school had united thus to rebuke and ^ame her. 
Even the teachers, although they endeavoured to look 
grave, evidently enjoyed the trick. 
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A dull, unsensitive girl would not have cared very 
much for this quaint demonstration of ridicule, and a 
lover of fun at any price would perhaps have entered 
into the joke, and that way been still the conqueror. 
But Margaret ^irough life was an earnest person, and 
the last^in the world to be cured of a fault by ridicule. 
It was not that she cared much for the preservatipn of 
her rouge-pot—^as indeed her neglect of it on this very 
occasion proved—but it stung her strong affections to 
tlio quick to find, that among all her school-feUows 
t lit re was not one who loved her well enough to refrain 
from ofiering this open painted rebuke. Nevertheless 
she assumed a manner of composure, forced herself to 
eat, and made commonplace remarks to those near her; 
but the girls, disappointed at her not noticing their trick, 
ran ofl'as soon as diimer was over laughing openly at her. 
Left alone, Margaret hastened to her chamber, and lock¬ 
ing the door gave way to such a passion of grief, that 
it led to strong convulsions. She was found in a state 
that alarmed the whole household, when her teachers, 
becoming uneasy about her, hsld broken open the door. 
It is true that years before, in her early childhood, she 
had suffered from fits of a similar description, but it 
was believed that she had entirely outgrown them, and 
probably nothing less intense than her present menial 
distress could have brought on such j]in attack. After 
some hours of suffering, and great anxiety on the part 
of those about her, exhausted ifature relic^'ed itself and 
she fell into a deep slumber. 


Y 
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She awoke outwardly calm, but a fiery wrath was 
still raging at her heart. Her school-fellows, who 
really loved her, and could not comprehend how their 
foolish jest had very nearly killed her, were deeply 
uorry for the distress they had occasioned, but she 
made no reply to all their expressions of penitcmce; all 
she could remember was, that there had not been a 
single one to take her part, or to refuse to take part 
against her. Even their past words of affection, their 
caresses, and little kindnesses, rose to her mind as so 
many proofe of their falsehood and hypocrisy. 

In a few days the school resumed its usual routine, 
save that Margaret’s gay spirits were quite flown; and 
all her wildness and eccentricity at an end. Her dress 
was neat, her manners were subdued, and apparently 
her mind was entirely occupied by her studies. The 
. terrible spirit of revenge, however, had taken possession 
of her, and she gratified it in a subtle and shocking 
manner. She had resumed companionship with her 
school-fellows, and she took the opportunity of betraying 
their little girlish confidences, and without perpetrating 
positive falsehoods she made mischief, and set them so 
completely one against the other, that envy, jealousy, 
and discord, reigned throughout the school. Months 
were, passed in this miserable condition, but at last the 
truth berime obvidus; a few frank conferences among 
the eld^sr girls , had Revealed to them that it was one foe 

f * r 

who had worked the mischief. One evening after 
prayers, the prin^pal of the school commanded the 
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girls to remain in their places, and. then in a grave, sad 
voice, she summoned Margaret forth, to answer the 
charges to be made against her. 

A terrible scene ensued. Years afterwards, when 
Margaret Fuller had grown to be a most noble woman, 
whom no lure could have tempted to a falsehood, she 
chose herself to relate this episode of her early life, 
veiling it in the semblance of fiction; but her friends 
knew that the Mariana of her tale was the real 
Margaret. Hence we are justified in accepting her 
own revelation; and she says that when the truth first 
burst on her—the full conceptioai of the wickedness of 
which she had been guilty, the shock viis so dreadful 
that she fell down upon the floor, and having dashed 
her head against the hearth was taken up senseless. 
When she. dwoke to consciousness, despair seized her, 
the main-spring of life seemed broken; she could 
neither hope to be forgiven nor everforgive herself, for 
the baseness, and cruelty, ard falsehood,which blackened 
her soul. For days and nights she lay upon her bed, 
or lounged on a chair, without speaking, and when food 
was offered to her, she only turned away her head. 
Her school-companions, even thtose she had most ag¬ 
grieved, came to her with tears and sobs, and assured 
her that they forgave and loved her still, and thbugh 
she suffered them to take her, hand she made no reply. 

At last one of the teachers, wise with the sweet 
wisdom of love and pity, smote the rock, and the waters 
of life and hope fiowed freely once more. One evening, 
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this lady came into the room bringing the poor girl 
a composing draught. Mai’gal'ct, as usual, turned away 
her head, and made no reply to the entreaties of her 
visitor. The lady burst into tears and exclaimed, “ Oh, 
my child I do not despair; do not think that one great 
fault can mar a whole life. Let me trust you; let mo 
tell you the griefs of iny sad life. I will tell you what 
I never expected to impart to any one.** 

Margaret listened, and her kind friend told her a 
story of pain, of shame, borne not for herself, but for 
one near and dear as herself;** the moral of it was, that 
it is added sin for the lowest and most degraded to 
despair of God’s mercy, that there is a future of hope 
for all on earth, and that a noble future may trample 
down an erring past. The speaker was naturally dig¬ 
nified and reserved, Margaret knew what il: must have 
cost her to teach this lesson of love—she saw its truth 
and moral beauty—her gratitude, her sensibility were 
touched, and she stretched out her hand for the 
draught. Now that hope and self-respect were once 
more fanned to life in her heart, Margaret recovered, 
though slowly, and as if from the jaws of death. 
When her strength wae a little restored, she sent for all 
her companions,^ and thus spoke to them, ‘‘ I deserved 
to dlb^ but a generous trust has called me back to life. 
I will be worthy of it, nor ever betray the trust or 
resent injury more. Can you forgive the past?** 
“And thpy not only forgave,** wrote Margaret, 
'“but with love ind eai^iest -tears clasped in their 
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arms the returning sister. They vied with one 
another in offices of humble love to the humbled one; 
and let it be recorded, as an instance of the pure honour 
of which young hearts are capable, that those facts, 
known to some forty persons, never so far as I know 
t ranspired beyond those walls,” 

So rose up Margaret Fuller from the terrible trial 
of her self-condemnation and agonised contrition, again 
noble and trustworthy; never more for resentment or 
ftilsehood to tarnish her soul. Surely there was great 
nobility of character displayed in Margaret making this 
revelation of her early fault; but she was one 'who 
would not have shrunk from torture, if by it a great 
moral purpose was to be achieved. The teacher who 
had befriended her in the hour of her dark despair with 
such wisdom and tenderness, won her warmest affec¬ 
tion; and after she left school Margaret corresponded 
with her. Years afterwards, Margaret, in writing to 
this beloved friend, alluded to the dark event of her 
girlhood as having had the most powerful effect on her 

character. “ I tremble at whatever looks like dissi- 

1 

mulation,” she said; “ the remembrance of that evening 
subdues every proud, passionate impulse. . . . Can I 
ever .forget that to your treatment in that crisis of youth 
I owe the true life—the love of Truth and Honour?” 
It will give some idea of her acquirements and of her 
daily life at the age. pf fifteen, if we extract part of a 
letter addressed to<.the same lady in July 1825;— 

“ You keep me to my promise of giving you some 
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sketch of my pursuits. I rise a little before five, walk 
an hour, and then practise on the piano till seven, 
when we breakfast. Next I read French—Sismondi’s 
‘ Literature of the Soutli of Europe *—^till eight, then 
twoior three lectures in Brown’s ‘ Philosophy.* About 
half-past nine I go to Mr. Perkins* school and "study 
Greek till twelve, when the school being dismissed, I 
recite, go home and practise again till dinner at two. 
Sometimes, if the conversation is very agreeable, I 
lounge for half-an-hour over the dessert, though rarely so 
lavish of time. Then, when I can, I read two hours in 
Italian, but 1' am often interrupted. At six 1 walk, or 
take a drive. ^.Before going to bed I play or sing for 
half-an-hour or so, to make all sleepy.** After alluding 
to her journal and some other employments, she adds, 
“ Thus you see I am learning Greek, and making 
acquaintance with metaphysics and French and Italian 
literature.** 

Her industry was indeed prodigious, and of a 
character by no nleans to be recommended to any one 
of less force of character, or less calmly and resolutely 
determined to make every object in life subservient to 
self-culture. Self or soul-culture, not simply mental- 
cultur^ we mean; for Margaret, as we shall see;; on 
many di^c^ibnS of her life, was ready to sacrifice her 
merely^tcUectual progress at the call of duty. 

At so early an age that she might be said to be 
standing only, on the threshold of womanhood, Margaret 
Fuller was remarkable for the number and variety of 
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her friends. It was not that they courted and caressed 
and drew her among them, but she was already a 
centre round which they circled. They comprised the 
old- and the young, the gay and the sombre, the witty, 
the studious, and even the slightly dull; but one 
who know her well, in describing her friendships, adds 
that there was one quality in which her. associates 
must not be deficient—“ All in order to be Margaret’s 
friends, must be capable of seeking something- 
capable of some aspiration for the better.” Persons of 
this description were drawn towards her. by a strong 
sympathetic attraction, while she had a quick instinc¬ 
tive knowledge of character, and was rarely if ever 
deceived in the judgments she formed. That is to say, 
she perceived where the germ of good lay, worked upon 
that, made it grow until it overshadowed faults and 
frailties. Already she was an eloquent and brilliant 
conversationalist, and her powers being always devoted, 
to the illustration of noble themes, people left her 
presence with their minds invigorated, their good 
resolves strengthened, aild their highest thoughts made 
fresh and clear 5 while mean desires, hypocrisies, and 
mere worldlyambition, shrank away dwarfed, degraded, 
tocthe dark corners of the heart, out of sight of the 
“mind’s eye.” . There is no better test of the company 
we have been in, or of the book wo have studied, than 
the tone of feeling which prevails when— 

** The lights are fled, the garlands dead,** 

t * 

or when the book is lifted to its shelf again. 
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To those v^ho would like to make a picture to 
themselves of Margaret at'this age, it may be interest¬ 
ing to know that, she was “ a blooming girl, of florid 
complexion and vigorous health, with a tendency to 
robustness.” She had no pretensions to beauty, “ Yet,” 
her friend writes, “ she was not plain. She escaped 
the reproach of positive plainness by her blond and 
abundant hair, by her excellent teeth, by her sparkling, 
dancing, busy eyes, which, though usually half shut 
frcoi near-sightedness, shot piercing glances at those 
with whom she conversed; and, most of all, by the very 
peculiar and graceful carriage of her head and neck, 
which all who knew her will remember as the most 


characteristic trait in her personal appearance.” It 
may be added, that her flue artistic taste made her 
delight in elegant and well- chosen attire; but she never 
gave her time and attention to the frivolities of fashion, 
and she sometimes expressed a sarcastic contempt for 
women who wasted their lives in shopping and idle 
visiting. 


When Margaret Fuller whs about one or two-and- 
twenty, she commenced the study of the German lan¬ 
guage, and so rapid was her progiress that in a few 
months she was able to nnjoy the masterpieces of dts 
rich, inexlwatible literature. This acquirement was 

W'j'’ ^ 

an impprtftnt epoch ^n her mental progress; her mind 
—amply nourished ^ it already was—sprang forward 
at a bound, newly strengthened by the treasures of 
thought she now ly^ived. Fot maiiy years it had 
been her ardent desii^ to visit F^urope, and it must have 
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been soon after this period that the wish shaped itself 
to a resolute determination. Even now when inter- 

t 

course between the two countries is so much more 

\ 

frequent and rapid, and when London news has scarcely 
grown stale when it echoes in Boston and New York, 
cultivated Americans always yearn to visit their 
“ fatherland,” to pay homage at those shrines of anti¬ 
quity in which they have an inheritance no less than 
ourselves; and twenty years ago, T^hen voyagers 
between America and England were comparatively 
few, when mutual ignorance of each other was greater, 
and consequently curiosity was more strongly piqued, 
Margaret’s eager longing was a very natural one. So 
earnest a seeker after knowledge wished to see and 
judge of many things for herself. 

There was, however, an impediment in the way; her 
father was not rich, and an European tour was a costly 
undertaking. Margaret determined to earn the money 
that would be required to carry out her dearly-cherished 
scheme; she agreed for two or three years to devote 
many hours a-day to the education of the younger 
members of the family, and the money thus saved to 
her father was to be reserved for her travelling ex¬ 
penses. Certainly to many girls such an arrangement as 
this would seem so agreeable and natural, that itcould not 
be thought to involve any sacrifice. But a great sacrifice 
of incliBation it was to Maigaret; for notwithstanding 
the wide range of her acquirements, she considered life all 
too short for the studies she had planned, and she longed. 
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like many a poor governess, to- be learning instead of 

» 

devoting her time to elementary teaching. Neverthe- 

\ 

less she fulfilled the duties she had undertaken faithfully 
and cheerfully; but of the manner' in which they 
pressed on her, and of the fact that with all her studious 
habits she did not neglect the feminine offices of domes¬ 
tic life, may be judged by the following sentences, 
written by her in March 1834;— 

Four pupils are a serious and fatiguing charge for 
one of my somewhat ardent and impatient disposition. 
Five days in the week I have given daily lessons in 
three languages, in geography and history, besides 
many other .exorcises on alternate days. This has 
consumed often eight, always five hours of my day. 
There has been also a great deal of needle-work to do, 
which is now nearly finished, so that I shall not be 
obliged to pass my time about it when everything looks 
beautiful, as it did last summer. We have had very 
poor servants, and for some time past only one. My 
mother has been often ill. My grandmother, who 
passed the winter with us, has been ill. Thus you may 
imagine, as 1 am the only grown-up daughter, that my 
time has been considerably taxed.” 

One woidd think so, indeed. Yet during the Winter 
that w&rthen closing, Margaret Fuller had studied for 
her own edification the history and geography of 
Modem Europe;;the elements of Architecture; the 
works of Alfieri i the historical and critical works of 
Goethe and (^hlUer;, and the outlines of American 
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history. There is no wonder that nearly the next 
thing we hear of the poor, over-wrought student, is 
that she was attacked with an alarming illness. For 
nine days and nights the fever and dreadful pain in the 
head continued, and after the crisis was passed she was 
left weak and shattere.d. It was during the height of 
this illness, and when it was thought that she might 
not recover, that her father said to her, “ My dear, I 
have been thinking of you in the night, and I cannot 
remember that you have any faults. You have defects, 
of course, as all mortals have, but I do not know that 
you have a single fault.” These words from her strict 
and apparently unsympathising ifather, •affected Mar¬ 
garet to teai's, and dwelt in her memory through life as 
a'sweet and consoling recollection. Yet more touched 
was she by the fervency of his thanksgiving prayer on 
the Sunday when she was somewhat recovered; and to 
his wife he exclaimed, “ I have no room for a painful 
thought, now that our daughter is restored.” Not¬ 
withstanding his occasional coldness of manner, Mar¬ 
garet had the happiness to believe that she was .very 
dear to her father; though she did not then know that 
soon the memory of every affectionate word would be 
doubly precious. ' 

On the 2d of October, 1835, Margaret lost her 
father, after an illness of only two days. The shock 
was terrible to the whole family, the suddenness of the 
bereavement making their affliction the more poignant. 
Margaret was stunned for a time, and then began tor- 
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meriting herself with the recollection of instances in 
which she had fallen short of her duty. But no one 
else would have accused her of such derelictions. In 
her deep grief her prayer to God was, that she might 
be able to set self aside and make duty her first object. 
She was the eldest child, and many cares immediately 
devolved upon her. Mr. Fuller had died without a 
will, and had left less property than was expected ; his 
afiairs were complicated, and when at last they were 
arranged, there was found to be only a provision that 
would maintain his widow and educate the younger 
children,—that was all. Margaret soon realised the 
truth that she«inust make exertions to support herself, 
and add a little if she could to the family means. But 
the European tour, to accomplish wliich she had toiled 
so assiduously—was it to be given up? The time 
appointed for it was now at hand, the friends who 

t 

were to have been her companions were making their 
preparations, and her mother and, other fond re¬ 
lations. besought her to fulfil her dearly-cherished 
plan. Her mind was distracted between her contending 
feelings. « 

“ Oh, dear E—;—she wrote to her brother, “you 
know not how I'fear and tremble to come to a decision. 

I 

* ^ < 

My temportd all seems hanging on it, and the prospect 
is most aUuring. A few thousand dollars would make 
all so easy, so safe. As it is 1 cannot tell what is 
coming to us, for the estate will- not be settled when 
I go.” ,^d to ^.e fripnd whom she was to have 
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accomiftinied, .she said, “ If I am not to go with you, 

I shall bo obliged to tear my heart, by a violent effort, 
from its present objects and natural desires. But I 
slxall leel the necessity, and will do it if the life-blood 
follows through the rent.” 

* "W 

Finally, Margaret Fuller, with true heroism, re¬ 
linquished the plan which for years had been her 
dearest earthly hope. On due reflection she did not 
consider herself justified in the. expenditure of the sum 
required, whicli must be subtracted from her father’s 
estate, although she had fairly earned it. She could 
not conceal the pang this decision cost her, although 
she bore it bravely, and continued to dqvote a portion 
of her time, as heretofore, to the improvement of the 
younger members of the family. Yet her sense of 
responsibility, her anxious cares, and thp necessary 
auiliority qf the teacher, never interfered with her 
sisterly tenderness ; and on one occasion she shed tears 
because her young brother seemed indifferent to her 
sisterly sympathy, and unwilling to repose in her his 
boyish confidences, lief tears astonished him, but 
afterwards he declared his *^heart opened to her as to 
no earthly friend.” 

Meanwhile, her friends knew that she was anxious 
to perform the very prosaic duty of earning money, 
and in 1836 it was suggested to her that she should 
employ her talents in writing for a periodicaL Her 
answer was worthy of herself. It is to* be remembered 
that she was applied to as one who could lead and ' 
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teacb, and she felt the importance of the trUst that 
would be reposed in her too deeply to permit inter¬ 
ference with it. “ I would gladly,” she wrote, “ sell 
some part of my. mind for lucre to get the command of 
time; but I will not sell my soul: that is, I am 
perfectly willing, to take the trouble of writing for 
money to pay the seamstress ; but I am not willing to 
have what I write mutilated, or what I ought to say 
dictated to suit the public taste:” and then she pro¬ 
ceeded to describe the sort of writing which she 
considered desirable to form a counterpoise to the 
material and utilitarian tendencies of her day and 
place. We 4p i^ot know if it was just yet that she 
began writing for the press, but at any rate another 
occupation was opening for her, involving as great a 
responsibility. * 

She took leave of the country-house .where the 
family had dwielt,—and which was now associated in 
her mind with sickness, and suffering, and death,— 
and went to Boston to fulfil an engagement she had 
made to teach Latin and French in a school. She 
{dso formed classes of young ladies for the study of 

French, German, and Italian. Thus did she commence 

% 

her noble career of exertion, obtaining personal inde¬ 
pendence, while she was the means of instructing and 
elevating young minds. It was soon discovered that 

» _ m 

Margaret Fuller was no ordinary teacher. She threw 
all the energy of her character into her task, and 
brought to bear o^ it the full resources of her intellect. 
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The results were illness to herself from over-exertion, 
but surprising progress on the part of her pupils. 
Not that we would value the mere knowledge that 
they acquired as of a hundredth part the worth of the 
mental culture and expansion which Margaret’s in¬ 
struction promoted. Her own tone ‘vms so high, that 
aspirations after the true, the pure, anu the noble, and 
rebuke of the false; the mean, and the sordid, were 
inwoven with every lesson she gave. 

A rumour of Margaret Fuller’s talents and success 
was spreading, and the following spring she received 
a very advantageous offer to become principal teacher 

in the Green Street School at Providence. It was 

. • 

proposed that she should devote four hours a-day to 
the instruction of the elder girls, and such confidence 
was felt in her plans that it was left entirely to herself 
to arrange the course of instruction. She was offered 
a thousand dollars—about two hundred pounds—per 
annum for her services; and feeling that this remunera¬ 
tion would enable her to bo of some little < assistance 
to her family, she accepted the engagement. 

About .sixty scholars were more or less under her 
care, and though some were so “ deplorably ignorant,’’ 
that«her heart sank at the thought of their benighted 
powers, she was on the whole pleased with her recep¬ 
tion by her new acquaintances. She rejoiced that 

i, 

there was “nothing of the vulgar feeling toward^ 
teachers, too often to be observed in schools,” among 
themj that her pupils reverenced her taste and opinion 
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on all occasions, were docile and anxious to please, but 
though in awe of her displeasure, were delighted to be 
allowed to associate with her on friendly terms. The 
truth was, they loved and reverenced her, for the' 
mental arrogance which in general society was her 
besetting fault j^cmed less out of place iii her position 
of tcaeher; while the noble candour with which she 
herself acknowledged injustice, must have been a 
lesson of example never to be forgotten. At the end 
of the term, after making .suitable addresses to her 
younger pupils, she summoned the elder girls, and 
speaking to them* with earnestness and affection, 
thanked them for their good opinion of her govern¬ 
ment, but specified three instances in which she found 
* 

she had been unjust. She assured them of her true 
iriendship, proved by her “ never having cajoled or 
caressed them into goodreminded them that she had 
never palliated their faults, but likewise declared that 
she had never appealed to conscience in vain; that 
every word of praise she had uttered had been fairly 
earned, but that she had never set before them any 
but the loftiest aims, making “ every other end sub- 
ordinate to that of spiritual growth.” So touching 
indeed was her farewell, that for some time after she 

ceased speaking, no one stirred; and teacher and 

* 

pupils parted with tears. 

Margaret Fuller has been accused of egotism and 
self-consciousness; and while her warmest admirers 

t 

cannot deny the charge, they admit it with a protest 
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against the stranger confounding those qualities as 
they apj^ared in her with cold-hearted, selfish 
pedantry. The truth was, that life was to her so 
sacred, so earnest, and her character was so trans¬ 
parently sincere, that she could not but talk of the 
thoughts and opinions which were * teeming in her 
mind. But if she talked much she talked well, for 
the wisest and best were always willing to listen to 
her, and when she deserved a rebuke, she took it with 
excellent temper. Her warmth of heart, Ker strong 
sympathy with every human struggle, attracted all 
sorts of people to her, and she became the general 
confidante of old and young. IIaughty«and intolerant 
of narrow-minded people as she sometimes seemed, no 
one was afraid of her; for so widely difiiiscd was the 
human kindness of her nature, that, as one of her 
biographers says, “ The Concord stage-coachman dis¬ 
tinguished her by his respect, and the chambermaid 
was pretty sure to confide to her on the second day 
her homely romance.” And there is a story related, 
that one of her friends writing to her with a more 
formal address than she ad^niired, she signed herself in 
by way of ironical rebuke, V Yours affectionately, 
Mis^ Fuller.” It ma^ be conceded that it would have 
been more graceful, more “pretty behaved,” more 
according to the maxims of society, had Margaret 
veiled her consciousness that she was intellectually 
dfstinguished; but her self-proclamation was always 
more in the tone of rejoicing that she had overcome 
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this or that barrier, than the shrill trumpeting of self¬ 
laudation. There could not be an offensiv^vanity in 
one who had the honesty to write thus, “ Since I have 
had leisure to look at myself, I find that, so far from 
being an original genius, I have not yet learned to 
think to any depth, and that the utmost I have done 
in life has been to form my character to a certain 
consistency, cultivate my tastes, and learn to toll the 
truth with a little better grace than J did at first.” 

In the year 1839, Margaret Fuller, in conjunction 
with her mother and family, took a house at Jamaica 
Plain, five miles from Boston. Other removals took 
place, but for the next five years Boston or its immediate 
neighbourhood was Margaret’s home. High as were 
licr aspirations—noble as was her determination not 
to “ sell her soul,” she had the right pride and true 
good sense which made personal independence one of 
her great objects. She looked on debt ‘‘with a dread 
worthy of some respectable Dutch burgomaster;” she 
could converse, and teach, and write, and thus were 
open to her three noble means of elevating others at 
the same time that they brought her a money recom¬ 
pense. She took priyate classes of pupils at her own 
house; she published translations from the German; 
she made,a tour to Lake Superior and to Michigan, 
and wrote a narrative of it, entitled “ Summer on the 
Lakesand &om 1840 to 1842, she was editress of a 
quarterly journal, “ The Dial,” which attracted atten¬ 
tion firofii the philosophic minds of England as well 
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as of America. The conduct of this periodical was 
a labour of love to Margaret; it brought little or no 
renin iicration to her ; but it was established to advocate 
those spiritual views of existence which were the 
very life of her mind. JSmersou and other earnest 
tliiiikers and writers assisted in the undertaking; 
but the work was in advance of the popular tone and 
taste, it did nut pay and was at length discontinued. 
Another scheme, however, more original in its plan, 
Was eminently successful. 

In the autumn of^1839, it was suggested that a 
class of ladies should be formed for the purpose’s of 
conversation under Margaret’s direetioy. It was to 
include married and single, the young and those of 
matuT’O ag(‘, who were to meet once a-week. Few 
besides herself, pcidiaps, had any but a vague idea of 
the manner in which these meetings were to be con¬ 
ducted ; but Margaret had full conlidence that if the 
class assembled with sincerity of purpose, great good 
must result; while tlie vast range of her conversa¬ 
tional powers was so well understood, that every one 
had faith in her ability to sustain the part that was 
laid down for her. Her expressions in her prospectus 
of tiie scheme are so apt, that it would be a pity to 
abridge them, though the entire letter would occupy 
some pages. 

“ If my office,” she said, “ were only to suggest 
topics which would lead to conversation of a better 
order than is usual at social meetings, and to turn 
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back tlie cuiTent, when digressing into personalities or 
commonplaces, so that what is valuable in the expe¬ 
rience of each might be brought to bear upon all; 
I should think the object not unworthy of the effort. 
But my ambition goes much farther. It is to pass 
in review the departments of thought and knowledge, 
and endeavour to place them in due relation to one 
another in our minds. To systematise thought, and 
give a precision and clearness, in which our sex are 
so deficient, chiefly, I think, because they have so 
few inducements to test and clarify what they receive. 
To ascertain what pursuits are best suited to us, in 
our time and i^tate of society, and how we may make 
best use of our means for building up the life of 
thought upon the life of action.” 

The first meeting of the class took place in No¬ 
vember 1839. Twenty-five ladies assembled, and the 
circle comprised some of the most intelligent and 
agreeable women in Boston. With the exception of 
a short vacation at Christmas, the class met through¬ 
out the winter months every week, usually we believe 
on Saturday at noon; the, conversation lasting two 

hours. Marg^et oppmed the discourse, and at first 
« 

many of the ladies were timid, and hesitated to fdlow 
their brilliant leader; but she had the art of encou¬ 
raging them, and drawing out their best faculties, and 
in a little time the needless reserve was overcome. 

Those who were present at these conversations 
say, description of them can convey jan ade- 
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quato idea of their charm, or of the happy' influence 
they exercised. It seemed as if Margaret Fuller’s 
eloquence, her clearness of thought, and,accuracy of 
expression, were infectious, for, warmed by her enthu- 

r 

si asm, members of the class, who had been considered 
very indifferent conversers, astonished their compan¬ 
ions by their newly acquired powers. Literature and 
the fine arts, religious and civil institutions of nations, 
the characters of great men, external nature—such 
Were the subjects of discussion which were enriched 
by Margaret’s extensive reading and her striking and 
original powers of illustration. Yet there was no 
pedantry in her manner. A very competent witness 
declares that whatever was said by others, “ Margaret 
knew how to seize the good meaning of it with hospi¬ 
tality, and to make the speaker feel glad and not 
sorry that she had spoken. ” 

The truth was, that Majgaret Fuller was com¬ 
pletely in her element in these assemblies; and she 
felt the quick reward for her exertions in the kin¬ 
dling eyes and loosened tongues of her associates. She 
had sufficient faith in the power of good to believe 
that her own sex, ’ once elevated into an atmosphere 
of noble thought, could not easily fall back upon the 
small talk and scandal of idle gossip. It is curious 
to remark, that Margaret’s enthusiasm on these occa¬ 
sions gave such dignity to her appearance, and such 
fine expression to her countenance, that her com¬ 
panions, especially the younger members of class, 
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went away impressed with ^‘hcr beautiful looks,” and 
would on no account allow people to call her plain. 
Also,they remarked on the sumptuousness of her dress, 
though the fact really was, that it was simply tlie 
well-chosen attire of a gentlewoman,—nothing extij^- 
vagant or extraordinary. It was the grace of noble¬ 
ness and earnestness that made her look regal. 

So interesting was the account of these conver¬ 
sations, that certain gentlemen in Boston became 
desirous of sharing the ladies* privilege of attending 
them, and the following winter an evening class was 
established, at which gentlemen were admitted. 
Margaret, w^th good taste, endeavoured to throw 
tlie conversation into channels in which the usual 
masculine classical education would be most available, 
so that she and other ladies might derive instruction. 
But even on such a subject as Grecian art and mytho¬ 
logy .she proved the best informed. In speaking of 
these mixed meetings, an excellent observer said, 
“In particular points I know some excel her; in 
particular departments I sympathise more with some 
other persons; but take her as a whole, she has the 

I t 

most to bestow, on ^others by conversation of any 
person I have ever known. I cannot conceive of •any 
species of vanity living in her presence. She dis¬ 
tances all who tsdk with her.” 

On the whole, however, the mixed evening classes, 
which were renewed for three or four seasons, were 
less success^ &an the ladies’ morning ones. It is 
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svident that at the latter assemblies there was less 

restraint. It is sad to add that Margaret’s health 

suffered from her manifold exertions, and a very 

common result of a conversation class-meeting was a 

terrible attack of nervous headache. 

* 

In 1844, circumstances induced Margaret Fuller to 
remove to New York. She had overtaxed her strength, 
and it was evident that an entire change of scene and 
some change of occupation were necessary to restore 

Tier health, and, in her own words, “keep up the 

* 

spring of her spirits.” Mr. Greeley, one of the pro¬ 
prietors of the “ New York Tribune,” proposed that 
she should become a regular contributor to that publi¬ 
cation, and it was part of the arrangement that she 
should reside in his family. His wife had visited at 
Boston and there become intimate with Margaret, 
and the plan proved agreeable to all parties. Mr. 
Greeley’s picturesque old house was beautifully situ¬ 
ated on'the East River, and being about two miles 
from New York, combined the qqiet of a country 
residence with the convenience of a city neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Mr. Greeley admired the talents of his expected 
guest, and had heard much of the influence she always 
exerted on those with whom she was brought into 
habits of intimacy ; but with a wilfuhiess that was 
not unnatural, he determined to keep his judgment 
clear, and to resist the fascination she so commonly 
exercised. For some months he was successful in this 
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endeavour. Ho was much occupied in business, thej 
only met at meals, and it so happened that there were 
a good many subjects on which they strongly differed. 
Besides her habit of self-assertion had generally a 
repellent effect on strangers; and the woman who had 
once had the hardihood to declare that she knew every 
one worth knowing in America, and had not found a 
mind equal to her own, would naturally be judged by 
a severe standard. We believe,-however, that in the 
latter years of her life no such arrogant phrase wa§ 
ever uttered by Margaret; the longer she lived, and 
the more she grew, the more accurate became her self- 
knowledge. Perhaps even her residence at Mr. Gree¬ 
ley’s, and the introduction to a new circle of acquaint¬ 
ances, might have moderated that egotism of manner 
which, among her Boston adorers and pupils, received 
no ch^ck; certain it is, and by his own confession, 
that as time wore on, her host ** found himself drawn 
almost irresistibly into the general current.” t)n closer 
acquaintance, ho found that her faults and weaknesses 
were all superficial, and he learned to know her as the 
most fearless champion of truth and human progress, 

% f 

and as one of the most unselfish and magnanimous 

i 

of human beings^ She attached herself t6 children 
with lemonstratlvc affection, and could alternately 
bend herself to be their playmate, or amuse them with 
rhyuki^^ or by telling stories in simple, and yet striking 
language. It was remarked that she always treated 
secvaaitswith thoughtful consideration, and that sym* 
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pathetic kindness which never failed to draw forth 
their best qualities. 

During Margaret Fuller’s residence in Mr. Greeley’s 
family, at a time it must be remembered when her 
health had been seriously shattered, and when there 
were daily claims on her pen such as might well have 
served to exempt her from other labours, her attention 
being drawn to the condition of the female prisoners 
in the Penitentiary, she devoted both time and energy 
fo visiting those unhappy women, and using her 
moral influence for their regeneration. The Peniten¬ 
tiary was nearly opposite Mr. Greeley’s residence on 
Ae other side of the river, and she couM pass over to 
it in a boat in a few minutes : her name was a sufh- 
cient passport to its wards, and to the confidence of 
the philanthropic ladies who, in a great measure, 
directed the afiairs of the establishment; and among 
the many noble traits which are recorded of her cha¬ 
racter, we know not that loftier or more thoroughly 
womanly ones are anywhere exemplified than in the 
exertions she made to raise and sustain unhappy out¬ 
casts from further fall. . 

It was suggested to Margjtret Fuller that she 
sho&ld address the wretched women of another 
prison, when they were assembled in their chapel, 
and this she did on Christmas day. ** There was,” 
writes one who was present, “ a most touching 
tenderness, blended with dignity in her air and tone, 
as seated in the desk she looked round upon her fallen 
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BisteiR, And began her discourse.” It commenced 
with a kindly salutation appropriate to the season, and 
then appealing to the best feelings of the listeners, 
and by her own emotion showing the depth of her 
sjrmpathy, she pointed to the hopes which were held 
out for the most degraded, if truly repentant; acknow¬ 
ledged the difficulties which beset their path, but 
showed the beauty and happiness of virtue in such 
simple, earnest language, that her audience, hardened 
as they were supposed to, be, were visibly moved 
“ Many of you,” she said, “ have much to contend with. 
Some may be so faulty, by temperament or habit, that 
they can never on this earth lead a wholly fair and har¬ 
monious life, however much they strive. Yet do what 
you can. If in one act—for one day—you can do 
right, let that live like a point of light in your me¬ 
mory ; for if you have done well once, you can again. 
If you fall, do not lie grovelling, but rise upon your 
feet once more, and struggle bravely on. And if 
aroused conscience makes you suffer keenly, have 
patience to bear it. God wiU not let you suffer more 
than you need to fit you for His grace. At the very 
moment of your utn\ost pain,' persist to seek his aid, 
and it wiU be giyen abundantly.” 

Margaret ' Fuller remained under Mr. Greeley’s 
roof for vpward^ of a year, eventing his friendship, 
and writing diligently for the “ Tribune.” Many of her 
admti'ers must i^ret some of her critical writings at 
this time, because, clever as they wore, a later verdict 
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will certainly reverse more than one of her judgments; 
that she should have been blind to the subtle, yet 
glowing genius of her own country’s two greate'st 
poets, is a lamentable phenomenon of her penetrating 
intellect. We do not, however, desire to dwell on her 
literary pursuits, except as they are necessarily inter¬ 
woven with those traits of heart and mind \irhich made 
up her noble character. In 1846 an opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself for Margaret to join some much-valued 
friends, and enjoy with them the long-desired tour in 
Europe. There was now no reason she should refuse 
the proposal that was made to her, and accordingly the 
party sailed from Boston on the 1st of August that 
year. In the “Memoirs of Margaret Fuller,” compiled 
by several of her most eminent friends, and which 
prove a fine exposition of her character, the account 
of her travels is almost entirely made up from her own 
letters, and on these, of course, wo must draw ^.s the 
fountain-liead of information. 

Arriving in Liverpool in the middle of August, 
Margaret and her friends proceeded north before visit-, 
ing London. They saw Edinburgh, and while making 
a tour of the Scottish lakes, Margaret met with an 
adventure that would have appalled most persons. 
That no serious consequences to life or health resulted 
from if is mainly to be attributed to the fact that her 
calm strength of soul, and perfect presence of mind, 
never deserted her. She had determined on making 
tlie ascent of Bon Lomond, but the fineness of the 
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weather had drawn so many tourists to the spot that 
all the horses.were engaged, so that Margaret and her 
companion must either forego their purpose or achieve 
the ascent—^four miles—on foot. They decided on the 
latter course; and, ignorant that a guide was indispen¬ 
sable for safety, they set off. 

The ascent was fatiguing, but, in the broad day¬ 
light, their undertaking seemed noway hazardous,— 
and, indeed, they arrived at the peak without any 
disaster. Charmed and excited by the grandeur oV 
the scene, they did not observe where the narrow 
pathway by which they had ascended lost itself 
among the heather. Margaret’s companion thought 
that missing it was not of much consequence, as they 
might descend the brow of the mountain; but she 
remembered that the ground was full of springs, 
which had been bridged over in the pathway, and 
saw at once the danger of their position. Accord- 
ingly her friend, Mr. S., went alone to seek the track, 
while she stood still, being already so wearied that she 
was unwilling to waste her strength. Soon he called 
out that he hqd found the^p^th, bu{ Margaret, though 
following, as idie thought, the direction of his voice, 
overshot ^ mark, and saw him no more. In a‘few 
minutefii %h6' became alarmed, and shouted as loud as 
she oould ; and, as it afterwards proved, he called to 
her^^peatedly, > but, in their vain endeavour to find 
each other, they became more and more separated. It 
Was evident to Margaret that she must attempt the 
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descent alone. 5 and as twilight was, by this time, fast 
deepening, she had not a moment to lose. She soon 
found the correctness of her apprehension about the 
springs, for sometimes she sank up to her knees in 
bog, and had to retrace her steps and attempt some 
new course. Indeed it was evident that her position 
was extremely dangerous. The watercourses were so 
numerous, that a single false step in the dark might 
be her destruction. With the last rays of light she 
Bad perceived, in the distance, the inn of Eowardennan, 
whence they had started, and as there seemed to lie 
between her and it little more than a high heathery 
hill, she attempted to cross in that dirccMtion. By dint 
of clinging to the root of a tree, and letting herself 
down by the heather, she reached the bottom of the 
hill, which ■ she afterwards found was called “ The 
Tongue,” from being hemmed in on three sides by 
water. Here she found herself impeded by springs, 
and bog, and rapid streams, and in her attempt to 
ascend the hill again sank down utterly exhausted. 
By the time she recovered a little, the night had set in, 
and though presently the ^tarscame out, looking “very 
cheery and companionable,” it ivould have been the 

A 

exti*emo of rashness for her to have attempted to pro¬ 
ceed. 

■ 

“ For the first few minutes,” she wrote, “ after I 
perceived I had got to my night’s lodging, such as it 
was, the circumstance looked appalling. I was very 
lightly clad, my feet and dress were very wet, I had 
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only a little shawl to throw round me, and the cold 
autumn wind had already come, and the night-mist 
was to fall on me, all foyered and exhausted as I was, 
I thought I should not live through the night, or if I 
did, I must be an invalid henceforward. I could not 
even keep myself warm by walking, for, now it was 
dark, it would be too dangerous to stir. My only 
chance, however, lay in motion, and my only help in 
myself; and so convinced was I of this, that I did 
keep in motion the whole of that long night, impri¬ 
soned as 1 was on such a little perch of that great 
mountain.” 

About two* hours after night-fall, the mist gathered 
in fantastic wreaths until it entirely wrapped the 
mountain, and notwithstanding the peril of the hour, 
Margaret called to mind the rhapsodies of Ossian, and 
felt her imagination kindle at the realisation of his 
weird descriptions, which she beheld. She could not 
see the moon, but she knew when it rose, b^ause its 
white light illuminated the mist with a silvery lustre ; 
aud she hailed the appearance with gladness, because 

she knew that it must now be two o’clock in the 

< * 

morning, and that the, worst horrors of the night were 
passed. StjJS dhe paced her little “perch,” caUing 
out every iJiCiw and then at the highest pitch of her 
voic^^with the dim hope that aid might be near ; but 
she listened for a response, no sound broke the 
silence, save the rush of a waterfall, the sough of the 
wind, or the stairtling among the heather of the grouse 
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she had disturbed. And yet no less than twenty men 
with their dogs were xmt in search of her. 

When day broke, although the mist was still 
thick, she ventured to ascend the hill, crossing the 
torrent, and quenching her thirst from thq sparkling 
waterfall; and then she scrambled on, fortunately as 
it happened, in the direction where sonie of the shep¬ 
herds were seeking her. About seven o’clock in tho 
morning, she met her delwerers. “ The moment they 
ftiine,” she wrote, “all my feverish strength departed, 
and they carried me home, where my arrival relieved 
my friends of distress far greater than I had under¬ 
gone ; for I had had my grand solitude, my Ossianic 
visions, and the pleasure of sustaining myself; while 
they had had only doubt, amounting to anguish, and 
a fruitless search through the night.” Happily, she 
sustained no more serious injury than a slight indis¬ 
position which passed away in a few days. 

After*the Scottish toiir Margaret Fuller spent a 
few weeks in London, and though the autumn season 
was an unfavourable time, she had the good fortune 
to find many of the people she most desired to know 
in town. Friendly conversazioni were made up for 
her at several houses, and at one of them we had the 
privilege of meeting her. So much had been said of 
her egotism and intellectual arrogance, that, despite a 
very, true admiration of her talents, we were not frqp 
from a shade of prepossession against her. Be it said, 
in extenuation, that the fine heroism of her character 
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was not then world-famous. The party was a small 
one, consisting only of some sixteen or twenty persons, 
and it needed no introduction to show at a glance who 
was the cynosure of the evening. As we entered, a 
lady of medium height and size, and of graceful 
figure, was leaning back in an easy chair, and alter¬ 
nately listening with interest, or talking with anima¬ 
tion, to the group around her. Her light hair was 
dressed simply and becomingly, and her cheek was 
faded to the paleness of delicate health. The outlirle 
of her head was fine, and her blue eyes, when one was 
sufficiently within their focus to catch their expression, 
beamed with look of candour and integrity; although 
she had a peculiar habit of occasionally raising and 
letting fall the eyelids. She wore a dress of lilac 
silk, enriched by a good deal of black lace drapery. 
There was nothing in the slightest degree outre^ or 
masculine, in her appearance. • Sometimes, as she 
spoke, she leaned forwards, or sideways on flie arm of 
the chair, but there- was nothing remarkable in her 
gesticulation, though it is to be owned that the tones 


of her voice proclaimed at once the Yankee. Why not ? 


The Americans say^we clip and mince our words, 
while each coiailtry tldnks its standard of pronuncia¬ 
tion the ^rreot^one. 

» . y 


Ltr^/dittle while we were seated next Margaret 


^uj^r, and veiy soon all our preconceived notions of 
her self-willed egotism melted away like snow-drifts 


in the sunsl^ineu We con^ss to having felt the mag- 
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netism of which her friends say so much. Perhaps 
Margaret was in an especially gentle mood that night; 
perhaps the geniality of her host—^himself a poet— 
pervaded the social atmosphere ; however this might 
be, the conversation was noways gladiatorial, but 
though brilliant, sympathetic. Margaret talked more 
than any one else, it is • true, but then it was tacitly 
conceded that she talked the best of any one in the 
room. She respected an honest difference of opinion, 
if it casually arose, and even threw now and then an 
argument into her opponent’s scale, but answering it 
as she did so ; arguing for the sake of truth, and not 
for victory. She was tender in her manner to very 
young people, and seemed full of kindly courtesy to 
all. Little did we suspect, when we clasped her hand 
at parting, that an accident would prevent another 
meeting, and that in the next four years of her life 
would crowd more woe and joy and stirring alterna¬ 
tions of events than sometimes occur in the long 
course of a threescore and ten years of existence. 

From London Margaret proceeded to Paris, and 
then on to Italy—the l^nd of romance, and the 
nursing-mother of the arts. Her^ she rested, drinking 
in delight at every avenue of her mind. The climate, 
the flowers, the galleries of art^ the literature, the 
language, the people, all were sources of interest, 
transcending in depth all she had imagined. But 
most the political aspect of the country touched her 
heart; she became, as it were, nationalised, and an 
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ardent desire for Italian independence grew to be a 
ruling passion. She could not leave the country yet, 
and as her travelling companions desired to see more 
of Germany and Switzerland thaii they had hitherto 
done, they left lier in Rome amon^ new friends whom 
she had already made. One of these friends was 
destined to exert the most important iiifiucnce on her 
life, and we must relate how the acquaintance com¬ 
menced. 

On the evening of Holy Thursday, in the spring; 
of 1847, Margaret went to St. Peter’s to hear vespers. 
Dearly loving to wander alone among the different 
chapels, she ^ad arranged to meet her friends at a 
certain spot agreed on, but some mistake occurred, 
and when she returned to the place appointed, they 
were not there. She was in some perplexity, and as 
her near-sightedness occasioned the use of a glass, she 
attracted some attention while making her eager search 
for her friends. Soon a young Italian of gtntlemanly 
appearance came up to her, and,^ perceiving that she 
had lost her party, begged that he might be permitted 
to assist her in seeking her friends. When it became 
evident that they must have departed, he went into 
the piazza to endeavour to procure her a carriage^ but 
by this time the crowd had all dispersed, and every 
vehicle had been engaged. There was no alternative 
but for Margaret to walk home, and the distance 
being considerable, her new acquaintance asked leave 
U) conduct her. l^hey parted at her door. She found 
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her friends already at home, and related to them her 
adventure. 

The stranger ■^as the Marchese Ossoli, a young 
Roman belonging to an ancient but somewhat impo* 
verished family. He had felt interested in the 
American lady, and soon found means to improve the 
acquaintance. His relations belonged to the ultra- 
conservative party in Italian politics, but he was 
already inclined to liberal views, and Margaret’s cn- 
tliusiasm on the subject fanned his patriotism to a 
flame. She became to him a high and holy influence, 
and he grew to love her devotedly. He offered her his 
hand and was refused. Margaret left liOme for Venice 
and Milan, and one might have thought the acquaint¬ 
ance was at an end. But to Rome, “the city of her 
soul, ” she returned in the autumn, and became the 
wife of Giovanni Angelo Ossoli in December 1847. 

The marriage was private, and was concealed for 
nearly two years. The Marquis Ossoli’s three biro- 

t 

thers were in the service of the state, and the avowal 
of his marriage with a Protestant, who had written 
and spoken as opanly as*she had done in favour of 
Italian independence, would not* only have estranged 
him*from his family, but might have led to the confls- 
cation of his small remaining property, and to his exile. 
This necessity of secresy was to Margaret a constant 

gnawing regret, that took from time to time almost* 

\ 

the shape of remorse, for her nature *was open and 
candid in the extreme, and she longed beyond anything 
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for the hour when she might proclaim her true name 
and position to the world. But as time passed on, 
public events made the acknowledgment of the mar« 
riage 'more and more hazardous. 

In the summer of 1848 Margaret withdrew from 
Home, and her baby was born at Hieti on the 5tli of 
September that year. The preceding three months 
had been passed nearly in solitude, for Ossoli belonged 
to the civic guard, and he could not obtain leave of 
absence witl^ut attracting attention. Sometimes, by 
travelling all night, he contrived to pass a few hours 
of the Sunday with her,—but these were rare occa¬ 
sions, though her affections lived on the hope and the 
memory of them. She was surrounded by strangers, 
false, mean, and unscrupulous, and she‘was too poor 
to satisfy their avarice ; yet, though she felt her trials 
keenly, she endured them bravely, and kept up her 
husband’s* courage by her own fortitude. 

Marriage certainly softened her character. There 
were friends who marked the change long before there 
was a suspicion that she was a wife; and when her 
womanhood was crowned by maternity, all the tender¬ 
ness and deep instincts of her sex revealed themselves. 
Years before, when arguing with those who would d'eny 
to wo]]^ intellectual resources on ^e silly plea of 
their being unfitted thereby for domestic duties, she had * 
•replied to the effect, that home affections would teach 
them these things. Thus sweetly had she .been taught, 
for there could not in the world be a more devoted 
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mother than she proved to her little Angelo. Yet was 
her position in his infancy a very agonising one. From 
mismanagement she was unable to afford him nourish¬ 
ment, and it was necessary to provide him with a nutse. 
They were poor, and if Margaret could be in Rome 
among books, and picture-galleries, and where news 
gathered as’ in a focus, it was believed that she might 
earn money by writing. To leave her baby was such 
anguish that the thought of it half crazed her. Ossoli 
wrote to her thus ;— , 

‘*Our affairs must be managed with the utmost 
caution imaginable, since my thought would be to keep 
the baby out of Rome for the sake of greater secresy, 
if only we can find a good nurse who will take care of 
him like a mother.” In Margaret’s reply she wrote as 
in a passion of emotion : “ He i^ always so charming, 
how can I ever, ever leave him I I wake in the 
night—I look at him; I think—oh, it is impossible ! 
He is so^ beautiful and good, 1 could die for him !” 
And when her husband’s plan seemed at last a neces¬ 
sity, she said, In seeking rooms, do not pledge me to 
remain in Rome, for it seems to me often 1 cannot 
stay long without seeing tLe boy. He is so dear, and 
lifo seems so uncertain. It is necessary that I should 
be in Rome a month, at least, to write, and also to be 
near you. But I must be free to return here, if I feel 
too anxious and suffering for him,” 

A nurse was found, one highly recommended, and 
whose conduct and management at first satisfied the 
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mother. Margaret yielded, and in November Ossoli 
came for her, and they returned to Kome together. 
But in December she passed a week with her child, 
making two p<jril6us journeys to do so, for “snows 
had fallen on the mountains, and the streams were 
much swollen .by the rains.” She had found her 
darling so well that she was the more reconciled to 
leaving him again ; and yet the heartache was almost 
as severe as ever. “IJow many nights I have passed,” 
she wrote, “entirely in contriving possible means by” 
which, through resolution and effort on my part, that 
one sacrifice could be avoided ! But it was impossible. 
I could not take the nurse from her family; I could 
not remove Angelo without immense difficulty and 
risk. It is singular how cverytliing has worked to 
give me more and more sorrow. Could I but have 
remained in peace, cherishing the messenger dove, I 
should have asked no more, but should have felt over¬ 
paid for all the pains and bafflings of my*sad and 
broken life.” 

Bitter was, and always is, the penalty for such a 
secret. When at last the truth was revealed, Marga¬ 
ret acknowledged the miserj^ of concealment. “ Nature 
keeps so many secrets,” she said, “ that I had sup¬ 
posed the moral writers exaggerated the dangers and 
plagues bf keeping them; but they cannot exaggerate.” 
Many months more, however, of such endurance was 
still before her. In March 1849, she again visited 
Bieti, and clasped her treasure, “ healthy and plump,” 
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in her arms. Young as he was, she fancied that he 
knew Her, and this idea made a third separation a still 
sadder trial. Yet in April she returned to Rome, apd 
was there shut up while the city was in a state of 
siege. Egress was impossible, but a physician had 
promised to give her frequent intelligence of her child, 
and every day she went through the summer heat of 
Italy to wait in the crowd for a letter concerning him. 
She was often disappointed, but, for the mere chance'of 
‘*!a line, she endured not only fatigue, but terrible sights 
of carnage and warfare. She met the dead and the 
dying; she saw the gore-besprinkled walls, and she 
knew that her husband was constantly in the post of 
danger; she saved, as a relic, a piece of a bomb that 
had burst by his side. Even in her home she could 
hear the roar of the cannon and the rattle of the mus¬ 
ketry which were laying their victims low. 

Margaret was not one to remain useless and inac¬ 
tive at .fuch a time. Besides that she was identified 
heart and soul with the struggles of the Italian people 
for independence, her tenderness as a woman was 
appealed to, and she accepted the office of regolatrvoe 
of a hospital for ^he wofinded. Her appointment was 
fcymially made out by the Roman Commission, and her 

I 

duties involved the superintendence of the nurses, and, 
in fact, the chief direction of affairs. The greater part 
of her time was spent amid these scenes of suffering— 
often whole nights as well as days she remained at her 
post—and though she writes of this time with a humi« 
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lity that is pathetic, those who were by her side bear 
witness to the steadfastness of her exertions.' She 
says, “ The sight of these beantiful young men, mown 
down in their stately prime, became too much for me. 

1 forgot the great ideas to sympathise with the poor 
mothers, who had nursed their precious forms only to see 
them all lopped and gashed,” But her **forgetfulness” 
of great ideas did not show itself; she could be at 
onCe the tender nurse and the sibyl-like consoler of 
the patriots. She wrote to a friend, “ You say truly, * 
1 shall come home humbler. God grant it may be 
entirely humble ! In future, while more than ever 
deeply penetrated with principles, and the need of tho 
martyr spirit to sustain them, 1 will ever own that 
there are few worthy, and that 1 am one of the least.” 
Yet in act was she a true heroine, not shrinking from 
the most harrowing scenes, so that the poor patients 
often raised themselves on their elbows to have the 
last look at her as she left tho hospital, expressing their 
regard for her with all the enthusiasm of their nation. 

She read, and talked, and walked, with the con- 

vales^nts. “.One with his sling, another with his 

crutch,” 'she said,—^it was in the garden of the Pope’s 

« 

palace they were walking,—“ while the gardener plays 
off all his waterworks for the defenders of the country, 
and gathers flowers for me, their friend.” When the 
French took possession of Rome, it was an agony to 
Margaret to leave the' poor helpless wounded in the 
hospitals. Many of them were cripples for Hfe, with- 
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out the means of existence, and it racked her heart to 
think of them. ** Could I have sold my hair, or blood 
from my arm, to provide for them, I would have done 
it,” she exclaimed, in the anguish of her impotence to 
aid them further. 

The position of herself and her husband, however, 
was sufficiently critical. Ossoli had taken so prominent 
a part on the liberal side, that it was desirable he 
should leave Rome, and, moreover, Margaret’s anxiety 
a»!)out her child would not allow her to prolong her 
absence from it one unhecessary hour. This anxiety 
was much increased by a threat which had reached 
her that unless money was sent to the nurse she would 
abandon the child. The difficulty of sending money 
from a beleaguered city had been great, but as the 
mother believed it had been surmounted. In this 
extremity Madame Ossoli wrote to the Envoy of the 
United States, and mainly through his influence she 
and her husband were enabled to quit Rome. Terrible 
was the trial which awaited .them. On reaching 
Rieti, Margaret found that her child was literally 
nearly starved to death. “ For lack of a few scudi,” 
his nurse, “lovely and innocent she appeared,” had 
tlius«cnielly betrayed her charge. For the first time 
in Margaret’s history, we find hOT heart in the pos¬ 
session of the dark passions of humanity. This cruel 
wrong seemed to awaken in her a hatred and revenge 
against the unfeeling woman, which must rage awhile 
before forgiveness could subdue them. Her darling 
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was at the point of -death—“ too weak to smile, or lift 
his little wasted handand for more than four weeks 
the parents watched him night and day, before “ his 
first returning smile” reassured them. All griefs 
seemed light in comparison with this great trial 
through which she had passed, 

A short season of joy and peace was now approach¬ 
ing. Angelo grew strong again, and it was resolved 
that under no temptation should there be any further 
separations. If they could have commanded even‘a 
little money, how happy they tvould have been ! But 
there began to grow up the consciousness that b*eautiful 
Italy could no permanent home for them. The 
aspect of political affairs precluded all hope of Ossoli 
recovering his property, and Margaret’s means of 
earning money depended on her residence in America. 
She had already spent much time on a work descriptive 
of Italy, and of the events in which she might be said 
to have taken a part. Her opportunities df informa¬ 
tion were peculiar, for while her intimate acquaintance 
and correspondence with the Italian patriots had 
rendejred her cognisant of the springs which moved 
their party, she had ^ learned through her husband the 
arguments ^d opinions of the conservative faction. 
It is ^hardly too much to believe that had this book 
been destined to see the light, it would have proved 
one c$ the most valuable accessions to modern litera¬ 
ture. But it was not possible that such a book could 
be published except in England or America. 
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The autumn and winter of 1849 were passed by 
Margaret and her husband in Florence, where they 
enjoyed rest and the pleasure of chosen society; we 
dare not add the enjoyment of security, as there is 
reason to believe that they were under the surveillance 
of the police. Never had Margaret’s aspirations been 
higher and truer than at this period; never her soul 
morre free from dross. Her husband must have been 
of a line and noble nature, or her spirit could not have 
kept on its upward course so bravely; for no woman 
can resist the evil influence of a narrow-minded, mean, 
or worldly temper in her li53-long companion. Margaret 
was the wiser and better for her extended views of 
human life; her enthusiasms were no way chilled- 
only they were more defined; and while the strong 
life ot the intellect shone to her as brightly clear as 
ever, it was softened by the beautiful glow of satisfied, 
affections and maternal tenderness. “Now I never 
feel lonely;” she wrote at this time, “for even 
if my little boy dies our souls will remain eternally 
united.” ' And again, she said, “I feel so refreshed in 
his young life, and Ossoli diffuses such a power and 
sweetness over every day, that I cannot endure yet to 
think of our future. . . , It is very sad we have no 
money; we could be so quietly happy awhile. I rejoice 
in all Ossoli did; but the results in this our earthly 
state are disastrous, especially as my strength is now 
’• so impaired.” 

It soon became necessary, however, to think of tho 
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future and plan for it too ; and it was decided that in 
the spnng of 1850, Madame Ossoli, with her husband 
and child, should return to America. Her marriage 
had been now some months acknowledged, and she 
had received affectionate assurances that those most 
dear to her would be warmly received by her friends. 

Not without hesitation and some half>supprcsscd 
regret, their passage was engaged in a merchant-vessel, 
the Elizabeth, that was to sail from Leghorn. They 
were aware of the fatigue and inconvenience of a sixtj*' 
or seventy days’ voyage in a small vessel, without 
proper accommodation for pas^sengers, and many friends 
represented to them the insecurity of such a ship in 
comparison with packet-ships or steamers; but their 
funds were so low that'it was almost out of their power 
to incur the heavy expense of a journey to France, 
and a voyage thence by packet. Margaret was 
endeavouring to weigh truly what was the right 
decision to make, when the news of the loss of the fine 
English steamer, the Adelaide, and of a noble American 
packet, turned the scale, and persuaded' her that the 
cheap passage by the Elizabeth promised as much' 
safety as any other, yet they embarked not without 
misgivings. Ossoli had a ^superstitious fear of the 
sea, an4 Margaret dreaded that illness would seize 
those she loved on the wide ocean when they were far 
removed from medical advice. Her prayer was that 
it might not be her lot to lose her child at sea, either 
by unsolaced illness, or amid the howling waves or 
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if so, that Ossoli, Angelo, and she “ might go together, 
and that the anguish might be brief.” 

The Elizabeth sailed on the 17th of May, and 
the vessel was so trim, the weather so propitious, and 
Captain Hasty “was so fine a model of the New- 
England seaman,” and his wife was so kind and eour- 
tcous, and their few other companions were so agree¬ 
able, that the dark shadows which had oppressed 
Margaret and her husband were lifted. Soft summer 
oreezes wafted them along the Mediterranean; and 
Angelo, the pet of every one, might be seen seated 
upon the deck, playing with* his toys, or fondling the 
wliite goat which had been provided aj) his foster-pa¬ 
rent ; or very often in the arms of the Captain, as he 
moved about giving orders. But in a few days Cap¬ 
tain Hasty was seized with fever; no one understood 
his symptoms, and though too ill to leave his sofa, he 
was visited by the little “NinOy** who came for his 
good-day kiss. Soon the Captain’s illness grew more 
alarming; now there was no mistaking it—liis disease 
was smaU-pox of the most malignant form. He met 
his fate with Christian resignation, and breathed his 
last on the morning of June 8rd. At mdnight, the 
Elizabeth anchored off Gibraltar, but the author- 
ities would not permit any one to land; yet as the 

news of Captain Hasty’s death spread through the 

* 

port, the ships dropped their flags half-mast, and at 
sunset, on the 4th, the crew of the Elizabeth consigned 
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“ the body of their late chief, wrapped in the flag of 
his nation, to its rest in deep water.” 

The ill-fated Elizabeth was detained at Gibraltar 
a week by adverse winds, and only the second day 
after she sailed the little Angelo sickened of the 
dreadful malady which had already claimed one ..vic¬ 
tim, His afllicted parents were ignorant how to treat 
the disease, bat, as it proved, they acted wisely, treat¬ 
ing him with cooling 'drinks and wet applications to 
the skin. The fever abated, and Angelo recovered! 
With grateful hearts they are again his play-fellows ; 
and now the kind steward, who has a little son at 
homo just the same ago, carries him about the ship, 
and Margaret and Ossoli smile once more at their 
boy’s baby-attempt to imitate the cry of the sailors 
as they haul the ropes. Margaret “gives the last 
touches to her book on Italy; or with words of hope 
and love comforts the heart-broken widow. ” And 
beneath clear skies, and aided by gentle winds, the 
broad Atlantic is crossed. 

On Thursday, July 15 th, at noon, the Elizabeth 
was near the coast of America, between Capo May 
and Bamegat. The ii^eather was thick, but the officer 
in command hoped, by the help of a pilot, to land his 
passengers next day at New York. Margaret hushed 
her Nino to rest for the last time, as she thought, 
on shipboard. At night, the fresh breeze increased 
to a hurricane; still the assurances of the commander 
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lulled their fears ; the ship was strong and new, and 
it was believed that she was riding in deep water. 
But in reality she was drifting on to destruction. 
About four o’clock on the morning of July the 16th, 
she struck on Fire Island beach. Prompt measures 
were- adopted, but the Elizabeth had a heavy cargo 
of Italian marble in her hold, which had broken 
through the bottom of the ship. All hope of saving 
the vessel was quickly at an end. The cabin sky¬ 
light was dashed in pieces, an'd the spray rushing 
down, put out the lights, while the concussion had 
wrenched the door from its fastenings, so that the 
sea swept through. • 

At the moment of the first shock, one scream, but 
only one, was heard from Margaret’s state-room. The 
death-peril was clearly recognised from the first, but 
they were noble souls on board the Elizabeth, and 
neither cowardly wailing nor dastard selfishness dis¬ 
graced them. The startled child, terrified at the up¬ 
roar, and shivering with the wet, cried piteously, but 
the mother commanded herself sufficiently to hush 
him on her bosoja, and ,sing him to sleep !, 

The pen falters ! they wha would track through 
ev6ry known detail Margaret Ossoli’s “twelve hours* 
communion face to face with death, ” must seek the 
mournful record on the pathetic pages of those memoirs 
her loving friends have compiled. The wreck took 
place so near the shore, that a few resolute men, with 
a good boat, might have saved the hapless crew; but 
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instead of brave seamen, miserable wreckers swarmed 
along the coast, and no .real effort at rescue was made. 
By the incredible exertions of Davies the mate, and 
by means of a rope and a plank, Mrs. Hasty was 
saved ; but it is doubtful if Margaret knew that the 
widow readied the shore with life. Margaret refused 
to be separated from husband or child; the crew— 
noble fellows all—did their utmost to persuade her to 
try the plank, and had it been possible, would have 
constructed a raft. The vessel was breaking up fast, 
but between three and four o’clock in the afternoon, 
four seamen still remained, besides the passengers. 
Earthly hope was ebbing minute by minute, and “ the 
steward, by whom Nino was so much beloved, had 
just taken the little fellow in his arms, with the pledge 
that he would save him or die, when a sea struck the 
forecastle, and the foremast fell, carrying with it the 
deck and all upon it’* 

The steward, faithful to his charge, and Angelo, 
were washed upon the beach, both dead, but waim, 
twenty minutes after. Margaret sank at once. She 
was last seen seated calm and still, ‘‘clad in her white 
night-dress, with her hair fallen loose upon her shoul¬ 
ders.” Ossoli caught for a moment by the rigging, 
but the next wave engulphed him. Thus perished 
parents and child. Margaret’s prayer was granted. 

The sailors buried the little Angelo tenderly and 
reverently in a hollow among the sand-heaps, but 
Margaret’s mother, sister, and brothers, made a pa- 
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glimage to liis grave, and removed his tiny body to 
Ncw-England ground. The waves refused to yield 
up the remains of Margaret and her husband; but 
Death has no power over the records of her mind. 

Yet, alas I mth the senseless white marble went 
down to the deep waters the manuscript of the work 
on Italy, into whicli Mm-garet Fuller Ossoli had 
thrown the ripest products of her genius !* 

^ * Since the earlier Editions of this work were published, tlie 
Aulhor lias visited JIoujo, and become ac(j[Uainted with several 
friends of the Mareliosa Ossoli and her husband—friends 
who knew them intimately during tliosc sorrowful days of 
struggle and penury which are described in tl^eso pages. From 
the lips of those who knew the facts, she hcjard that Ossoli so 
bent that Iioreditary pride, which his early training must havi" 
gone far to cherish, that he obtained employniont in a sculptor’^ 
studio, with a view of eking out their small means. liut ho 
appears to have mic taken his vocation, for he was not successful 
as an art-workman. 



